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A KALerposcore is not more surprising in its shifts and new as- 
ts than “ the situation,” as it is the fashion to call it, of the 
fouse of Commons during the week. At the beginning, on Mon- 
day, we had in contemplation, Mr. Milner Gibson’s peace-proposing 
resolution on the Vienna Conferences, and Mr. Layard’s war, 
provoking resolution on the state of the Nation; and we were 


promised that, by a gentle turn, Mr. Gladstone would suddenly 
slip into view with the tender tint of a Christian’s peace-offering. 








The course of the ehifts, however, could not be restricted to a pre- | 


arranged surprise. 

Mr. Milner Gibson’s resolution, which stood for Monday, and 
Mr. Layard’s, which stood for Thursday, are well known. The 
one implied censure of the Government for not coneluding peace 
with Russia; the other, censure for not conducting the war with 
vigour. Neither proposition suited the majority of Members who 
opposed Ministers. The Peace doctrine could not obtain the ad- 
herence of the Tory party, or of the extreme War party ; the ultra- 
belligerents could not command the Manchester men; nor did the 
station of Mr. Layard constitute him the statesman around whom 
any party could rally. The political position of any member of 
the Peelite section would have been seriously damaged by accept- 
ing a post under Mr. Milner Gibson; and perhaps it is that con- 
sideration, more than a punctilio with reference to the continuance 
of diplomatic negotiations at Vienna, which constituted the reason 
why Mr. Gladstone’s friends drew him back with them. His re- 
treat was a virtual discomfiture for the Gibson-Bright party on 
Monday: the field was left open, and the possibility of combina- 
tions had been thrown out: Mr. Disraeli 
censure upon Ministers; and, in the heat of the moment—after 
twenty-four hours’ reflection—Mr. an, gave waytohim. The 
changeable prism of the kaleidoscope had now, thergforg, éentered 
entirely in the single object of Mr. Disraeli’s resolution; only for 
the fi again to expand and shoot out into the four propositions, 
alike in pattern, yet conspicuously diverse. 

As soon as the matter was taken into the hands of Mr. Disraeli, 
isan corps here and there gave place to 
a regular party conflict between the two sides of the House. All 
other interests were at once merged in that of party. Mr. Henry 
Berkeley's Ballot motion, though well debated, and not negatived 
by an overwhelming majority, was forgotten ; Mr. Wise’s majority 
against Ministers, calling upon them to effectuate reforms in the 
Diplomatic service, passed unheeded, in the eagerness of advance 
towards the great battle “ pitched” for Thursday. There was 
some cross fighting; but nevertheless the party character of the 
battle was clearly established by the meetings of the two leaders, 
Palmerston and Derby, with their respective supporters. There has 
been no report of those meetings, no indication even of the striking 
diversities of view which split each of the two parties into 
sections; but the diversities afterwagds-came out with the debate. 
For neither one could bring itself to aft absolute conceptration of 
purpose or discipline. The divergence appeared in the several 
amendments upon Mr. Disraeli’s resolution, of which notice 
was given before the debate Mr. Disraeli proposed 
an expression of dissatisfaction at “the ambiguous guage 
and uncertain conduct of Government,” coupled with an as- 
surance of support to the Crown in conducting the war to “a 
safe and honourable peace.” Sir Francis Baring would substitute 
an expression of regret that the Conferences at Vienna “ have not 
led to the termination of hostilities,” coupled with the same as- 
surance, Sir William Heathcote would interpolate after that 


vanced with a vote of | 


word “ hostilities,” the phrase “ still cherishing the desire that the 
communications which are now in may arrive at a suc- 
cessful issue.” Mr. Lowe wished to declare, that negotiations bei 
exhausted by the refusal of Russia to reduce her fleet in the 

Sea, the House would support her Majesty in the war. All forms 
of the resolution and its amendments terminated with the “safe 
and honourable peace.” 

But these four propositions did not adequately represent the 
divisions of the House ; and those divisions scarcely came out in the 
first night’s debate. Mr. Disraeli had taken immense pains to set the 
discussion going with a high discourse, but the result was not com- 
mensurate with his effort. He expanded it too much; he wasted 
words on commented recapitulations of the Protocols, and on a re- 
trospective monograph of Lord John Russell’s recent career,—a 
tempting subject, but an episode. It was the story of the Aber- 
deen-Palmerston Government by Vivian Grey; the one strong 
point consisting in the remark that energetic war is essenti 
incompatible with continued negotiations, since hesitating Allies 
would necessarily be kept in uncertainty. Sir William Heathoote’s 
amendment, hinting at continued conferences and discontinued 
war, was best developed in Mr. Gladstone’s speech; which con- 
trasted Lord John’s profession of a desire to save the honour 
of Russia with the impracticable requirement that she should 
submit to a reduction of her fleet, and accepted the last proposal 
of Russia as capable of being converted into a solution of the diffi - 
culty, and ended with an earnest hortative on the heinousness 
of war. At the commencement of his speech, Mr. Gladstone fell 
| in with a qualified submission to the necessity of war; at the end 

he represented the absolute Quaker reprobation of war, which did 
| not find other voices in the first night of the debate, but constitutes 
| a substantive though small subdivision of the House. Sir Francis 
| Baring’s level speech avoided all allusion to the two larger divi- 
sions of the Liberal party which he intended to combine—the fol- 
lowers of Lord Palmerston in a thoro ing war policy, and 
| some more timid Whigs who still think peace possible on 
| this side of war. he latter sentiment, indeed, scarcely 
| showed itself in the troubled surface of the debate; and the 

voice of the dove of peace, though not absent on the Tory side of 
the House, scarcely commanded attention in the tender accents of 
| Lord Granby. Passing by minor speakers, who mark no new 
division, out came Lord John, himself a division, whose ition 
| was a question of some anxiety. He addressed himself little to 
| the party conflict, much to the matter of business; explaining 
| doubtful points, and giving stronger reasons than ever for mak- 
| ing a determined stand to stop the bad faith, the treachery, and 
the encroachments of Russia. 

There is rather a remarkable transposition of the usual conditions 
of an attacking Opposition and a defending Government. Mr. 
Disraeli was obliged to make his attack in all the restraints of a pos- 
sible Minister, who must absolutely offend nobody, from Mr. Layard 
to the Archduchess Sophia, from Mr. Bright to Count Nesselrode. 
On the contrary, the difficulty of Ministers was to make their facts 
believed, a explicit and strong enough ; while their 
strength lay in the divided purpose and inherent weakness of all 
the Oppositions. 

The antagonisms came out more strongly in the second night’s 
ae after the debate. Mr. Whiteside gave a speech to the 
war and a vote to faction; Mr. Lowe gave the foremost place to a 
preferable proposition in words, where Government substantially 
occupied his ground; Lord san | o- a speech to Gladstone 
and a vote to Disraeli; Mr. Roundell Palmer clipped down his 
anticipated advocacy of Russia as the grand conservator of Europe 
to the current coin of the Opposition stamp; Lord Palmerston, 
discarding niceties, declared any present attempt at accommodation 
fruitless, and the true struggle with arms beginning, in obedience 
to the manifest will of the British people. The division gaye 319 
with him, against the 219 who stood by Mr. Disraeli. 

But this is not the end. Sir James Graham, who voted with 
Ministers against Disraeli, hints at another course after the Whit- 
sun week; and there are to be new attacks on the Government as 
identified with the war. Lord Goderich manfully protested against 
this hanging up of a vital question for ten days: but faction 
clenched its teeth, Ministers gave way; and the Lowe-Layard no- 
quarter amendment, the Gladstone-Heathcote capitulation amend- 
ment, stand over with Sir Francis Baring’s blank form of a 
Ministerial voting-paper, to be canvassed about the country 
during the holidays. 

The debate in the House of Lords, last night, had a great 
though negative importance. Earl Grey, whose cleverness, eman- 
cipated isolation, and enjoyment of isolation, enable him to exe- 
cute any eccentricity, undertook in his single person, 2a and 
resolution, all that could have been done in the o House 
| by its Gladstones, its Cobdens, and its Roundell Palmers. In 
refuting him, Lord Clarendon added to these debates the other 
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great authority in the Cabinet; he marked out the real and 
the new grounds of necessity for the continued war. The Duke 
of Newcastle, speaking with great earnestness, said “No” 
to the motion while he hailed the evident purpose ef the House 
not to show divided councils. Lord Lyttelton s ted Lord 
Grey with the confession that they were in a small and an un- 
popular minority: he, it was remarked, was the one Peer who 
would have voted with the mover; and the man that made this re- 
mark was Lord Derby. The Englishman was too strong in Stanley 
of Derby to divide his order before the enemy, and the motion was 
negatived without division. 





The aspect of the war is brighter and more cheering than at any 
period since the landing at Old Fort. Not that there has been 
anything more than preparations in furtherance of the renewed 
siege; but the encouragement arises from the change in the com- 
mand of the French army and the magnitude of the force which 
is now arrayed in the Crimea under the three Generals-in-chief. 
Allowing for exaggerations, that force may ‘be estimated at 
200,000 men. Before them open several lines of operation; and 
it is expected, not without reason, that the Allied Generals will 
not fail to take advantage of one or more opening. There are 
drawbacks. Disease is revived by the close packing of the men 
and the pollution of the place. But the chief discouragement 
arises from the irritating effect created among the troops by the 
recall of the expedition to take Kertch. The cause of the aban- 
donment is not stated: we cannot help connecting it with the re- 
call of General Canrobert; but it is possibly only one of the pre- 
ludes to still more important and decisive operations. 

A further light has been thrown upon the animus of Russia by 
the cireular which she has addressed to foreign Governments on the 
subject of the Conferences at Vienna. The paper is signed 
Count Nesselrode, and professes to give a summary of the proceed- 
ings of the Plenipotentiaries. It differs from the protocols, which 
were drawn up with great ability—concise, distinct, and appa- 
rently impartial. A test of their impartiality was supplied in the 
fact that they are signed by ali the Plenipotentiaries, the two 
Russian Ministers included. Nevertheless, Russia thinks it ne- 
cessary or politic to give a totally different account—a Russianized 
version of the discussions and proceedings. 

The grand object is to make it appear that Russia has conceded, 
or rather acquired, all that was desirable for the interests of Ger- 
many, of the Principalities, and of the Porte; and that the pro- 
positions which she offered to the Conference were better than 
those proposed by the Western Powers. We have shown re- 
peatedly that they amounted to nothing—were not only the status 
quo ante bellum, but the status de facto, giving no immunity, no 
guarantee, that does not exist at this moment. 
words put together in this Russian paper are sufliciently skilfu 
and plausible to deceive the unwary and uninitiated. If al 
the world were Moses 
Jenkinson. Thus, the result of the proceedings on the four points 
is summed up in a representation, on the first, that Russia has 
seeured the local immunities and “ prosperity” of the Princi- 

lities; on the second, that she has given the Danube “to the 

trade of all nations”; on the third, that she was stopped 
only by the impossibility of sacrificing the national honour 


l 
l 


of Russia; and on the fourth—“a question touching religious | 


liberty, civilization, and social order throughout Christendom ”— 


Primrose, Russia would be a victorious | 


The Order in Council which was issued to the public through 
the Gazette of Tuesday last is an event in the progress of admin- 
istrative reform. It is ordered that all young men proposed for 
junior situations in any department of the civil service shall be 
subjected to an examination as to their age, health, character, 
knowledge, and ability for the proper discharge of official duties, 
A reserve is made for persons of mature age whom the chief of 
any department considers it desirable to appoint without examina- 
tion; a reserve that may be used for electioneering purposes, but 
that might also be used to admit men of high capacity whose 
early education has been neglected. It is a reserve, in short, very 
useful under a good Government, very dangerous under a bad one, 
The Commissioners appointed to carry out the order as examiners 
are Sir Edward Ryan, Mr. Lefevre, and Mr. Edward Romilly,— 

ood men, and likely, it is understood, to exercise an indopentnt 
judgment. 

There is point and purpose in this order, but perhaps it will be 
rather an incentive to the perseverance of the people in the Ad- 
ministrative Reform movement than adamper. Certainly it is not 
a satisfaction in full, but an admission that Government feels 
bound to do something. So does the people. The meetings in 
Finsbury, Marylebone, Southwark, Canterbury, Lincoln, Glouces- 
ter, and other places, although they do not advance the develop- 
ment of a scheme, do prove the anxiety which is growing amongst 
the people, and the more so from the strictly local character 
which some of these meetings have. There was an evident dis- 
position in high quarters to pooh-pooh the movement; but now 
the necessity is recognized—and not too soon. The only question 
at present is, whether the self-elected Association or the Govern- 
ment can bring forward the better scheme, or promise the better 
probability of accomplishment. In one respect at least Govern- 
ment has the advantage—it is in possession. 


Hehates oud Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, May 21. Charitable Trusts Bill referred to a Select 
Committee— Customs-Duties Bill read a second time—Spirit-Duties Bill read a se- 
cond time— Religious. Worship Bill read a second time—Intestacy (Scotland) Bill 
read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, May 22. Vienna Conferences; Lord Lyndhurst and Earl Grey— Leases 
and Sales of Settled Estates; Lord Chancellor’s Bill read a second time—Custome- 
Duties Bill committed —Spirit-Dutiee Bill committed—Parliamentary Representa- 
tion (Scotland) Act Amendment Bill committed— Registration of Births (Scotland) 
Bill committed. 

* Thursday, May 24. Mr. Phinn; Lord Hardwicke’s Question— Newspaper Stamp- 
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Nevertheless, the | 


P 


that she was willing to place stipulations in the very front of a | 


new treaty, but that the Western Powers refused to consider that 
question of religious interest before the navigation of the Danube. 

Some interesting matters of fact are, perhaps unintentionally, 
divulged in this cunning composition. An allusion to the proceed- 
ings in England, as showing “the purpose that lurked behind the 
words of the English Plenipotentiaries,” lets us know that Russia 
watches what we do at home, and can know, therefore, how to 


take advantage of the aid furnished by Peace or Tory auxiliaries. | 
It is stated that when the Plenipotentiaries referred home for in- | 


structions on the third point, they were told to adhere closely to | 


their original instructions; a sufficient evidence that the eighteen | Lord Palmerston, saying that the course which himself and other gentle- 


days’ delay was nothing but a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
If, therefore, Russia perseveres in the refusal of 
to brave her fate in the field, she also perseveres in the arts of her 
widely-spread agency. 


After it was supposed to have been consigned to the limbo of 
undeveloped beings, conceived in sin but never reared, the Fo- 
reign Legion has suddenly reappeared, at least on paper. Shorn- 
cliffe and Heligoland are the head-quarters; recruiting stations 
have been permitted in Piedmont with an eye to Swiss recruits, in 
Baden with a view to German recruits, and in the United 
States the recruiting, which was offensive while it was open, 
is allowed as soon as it is reduced to a modest private agency. 
The reports of progress in recruiting are favourable, and 
it is calculated that eight or ten thousand men will soon 
be at the disposal of the British Government. They will 
be placed under regulations very similar to those of our own 
soldiers, with the same pay, the same pensions, the same disci- 
pline. Perhaps the delay has not been a real evil. Should the 


war be — we shall need an increase to our a 
strength beyond any that we required last year; and it is well 





that we should have such a supply of recruits unspoiled by that 
first year, which, as Lord Lansdowne says, is always so destruc- 
tive under British administration. 





ace, determined | 





Duties; Sir G. Lewis's Bill read a second time. 

Friday, May 25. Negotiations with Russia; Earl Grey’s Motion debated and 
withdrawn—Royal Assent to Income-tax Bill, Spirit-Duties (Excise) Bill, Customs 
Bill, Intestacy (Scotland) Bill—Adjournment to the 4th June; for the Whitsun 
holidays. 

Howse or Commons. Monday, May 21. Captain Christie; Sir James Graham's 
Apology— Vienna Conferences; Mr, Gibson’s Motion deferred— Fisheries (Briti 
Islands and France) Bill read a second time—Militia (No. 2) Bill, considered as 
amended—Alterations in Pleadings; Attorney-General’s Bill read a third time and 
assed — Education of Pauper Children; Mr. E. Denison’s Bill recommitted. 

Tuesday, May 22. Metropolis Local Management ; Sir B. Hall's Bill in Committee 
—Conduct of Government; Mr. Disraeli’s Notice— Diplomatic Establishments; Mr. 
Wise’s Motion—Vote by Ballot; Mr. Berkeley's Bill, Motion for leave negatived. 

Wednesday, May 23. No House—the Derby > 

Thursday, May 24. Martial Law in the Principalities ; Lord Palmerston’s Answer 
to Mr. Otway—Conduct of Government: Mr. Disraeli’s Motion; debate and adjourn- 
ment—Education of Pauper Children; Mr. Denison’s Bill read a third time and 

assed. 
. Friday, May 25. Conduct of Government; Mr. Disraeli’s Motion negatived by 
$19 to 219: debate on Amendments adjourned—New Writ for Bath, in the room of 
Mr. Phinn—Adjournment to the 4th June. 
TIME - TABLE, 





The Lords. The Commons, 
Hour of Mour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment. 
Monday .ceeceecseeess 6h .... Gh 30m 4h ...+ Sh Om 
Tuesday .....sseceeves 6h .... 7h 30m Noon .... 4h Om 
6h m) 12h 45m 
Wednesday .....s++++ No sitting. No sitting. 
Thursday ....+..++-008 Sh .... 7h 30m 4h .(m) Th 45m 
Priday.....cceseecvoes Sh .(m) 12h 45m 4h .(m) 3h 15m 
Bittingsthis Week, 4; Time, 14h 15m | Sittings this Week, 6; Time, 35h 45m 
—— this Session, 67; — 135h 40m ! this Session, 81; — 518h 20m 





Mr. Gisson’s Peace Morton. 

The House of Commons was very crowded at the commencement of 
business on Monday, eager, as it seemed, to discuss Mr. Gibson's resolu- 
tions on the proveedings at the Vienna Conference. 

Mr. Srpyey Hervert was the first to speak. He put questions to 


men should probably take would depend on the answers received. Re- 
ferring to the statement made by the Austrian Minister, Count Buol, ot 
the 21st April, that he did not consider the different modes of solution as 
exhausted, Mr. Herbert wished to know whether Lord Palmerston con- 
sidered them exhausted ; whether Austria still considered it her task to 
look for means of accommodation, and whether the Conference is dissolved 
or not? 

To these queries Lord Patmerston answered, that Ministers did not 
consider the modes exhausted; that Austria, with the consent of the 
Western Powers, was still endeavouring to bring about an accommoda- 
tion; that the Conference, although suspended, was not finally closed ; 
that her Majesty’s Government would give the most favourable considera- 
tion to any coming through Austria, but would not consent to 
any peace that did not sufficiently satisfy the honour of the country and 
substantially accomplish the objects of the war. 

Next came Mr. Grapstone; who thought Lord Palmerston’s answers 
justified him in making an appeal to Mr. Gibson. (Murmurs and 
counter-cheers.) He recalled the fact, that at a meeting of the Conference 
on the 26th April, both the representatives of Austria and France de- 
clared that the Russian proposal, then rejected, contained materials for a 
further discussion, and elements of a possible settlement; but that the 
representative of England said his instructions were exhausted. That, 
Mr. Gladstone thought, had warranted Mr. Gibson in appealing to the 
House for its judgment; for if the House were silent, the inference 
would be that it was virtually a party to the declaration of the British 

| Plenipotentiary. But Lord Palmerston’s answers had placed the spas 
' tion in a different position from that on which it stood resting ou 
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Westmoreland’s declaration that his instructions were exhausted. The | prived of the prestige of the eloquence and the powerful division that 


jations, it appears, are still open ; and, feeling the deep responsi- 

bility of interfering with the —- of Government under such cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Gladstone thought Mr. Gibson would exercise a wise 
discretion if be left the matter in the hands of the Government, unembar- 
rassed by a weakening discussion. As he had been interrupted by Mr. 
Roebuck on the point of order, Mr. Gladstone formally moved the ad- 
j t of the House. 

Mr. Sipnzy Hensert interpolated the announcement, that, if the mo- 
tion were persisted in, he should move “ the previous question.” 

Lord Harry Vane, who had undertaken to second the motion, now, 
amid murmurs from the Opposition, supported Mr. Gladstone's appeal. 

Mr. Disnar.i rose, exclaiming—‘ 1 have seldom, Sir, witnessed in 
the House of Commons a scene like that which is now enacted.” Lord 
Palmerston’s answer amounted to this—that “ he believed that he could 
venture to say that it was not impossible peace might be obtained.” But 
if the impolitic and unreasonable request pressed by “ the two right 
honourable gentlemen” were to be granted—if this strange forbearance 
were to be justified—Ministers must make a more explicit statement. 
He dwelt on this mysterious and sinister demand from an influential 





quarter for a strange forbearance on the part of Parliament ; especially | 


after Lord Palmerston himself, far from discouraging, had facilitated the 
discussion of these “ unsuccessful negotiations,” by putting aside public 
business, and naming a Government day. Mr, Disraeli repeated more 
than once a demand for an explicit, unequivocal declaration from the 
Minister, to show that the House had not been trifled with. 


Lord Paumerston vindicated his own uniform and consistent course. | 


When the papers were asked, he had laid them on the table. If they 
were not the records of negotiations resulting in a peace, the fault lay 
not with Lord John Russell, nor with our ally the French Government, 
nor “with Austria, our ally to a certain extent’’—(Laughter)—but with 
the Government of Russia. When asked to challenge a vote of Parlia- 
ment on these proceedings on a message from the Crown, he had said that 
if he did so it would shut the door against all hopes of peace, and he 
would not shut the door. Mr. Bright had put questions to him, and he 
said that the discussion would be attended with public inconvenience ; 
but when Mr. Gibson gave notice of his motion, he felt it his duty boldly 
to face that motion, and not interpose technical delays. He gave him an 
early day, and was now ready to meet him face to face and to discuss the 
motion. The discussion would be inconvenient, not to the Government, 
but to the interests of the country: it might be disposed of by the pre- 
vious question or a negative—he cared not. But he would not be led by 
Mr. Disraeli’s remarks into explanations of what was passing between 
this country and France and Austria. The House would commit a great 
mistake if it took upon itself the duty of the Executive Government 
and attempted to carry on negotiations. If the House had no confidence 
in the Government, let that be distinctly and plainly stated. 

Mr. Briaurt stepped in as a peacemaker, thinking there had been a little 
over-excitement on both sides. He wished clearly to understand whether 
the negotiations were in that state wherein one side carrying on a war is 
always willing to receive offers from another; or whether there is a pro- 
bability that peace is not distant. So long as there is a hope of peace, he 
will be anxious to abstain from bringing on a motion. Lord Harry Vane, 
and Mr. Gladstone if he understood rightly, intended to speak and vote in 
favour of the motion, and it became a question whether its postponement 
would not best subserve the interests of peace. 

Mr. Rogsvcx contended that the circumstances had undergone no 
change ; and urged the House to insist on a discussion of the motion, be- 
cause “there is a feeling abroad that a large portion of the Cabinet was at 
that moment anxious for peace at any price,’’ and because he had no con- 
fidence in the Government. 

Lord Joun Russexx offered explanations respecting the conferences at 
Vienna, to show that they were only suspended, not finally broken off; 


was to have supported his views in another place. 

Earl Grey said, he had postponed the motion with great reluctance, 
and against his own wishes. 

In reply to Lord Lyxpuunst, Earl Granviiue said ‘that the negotia- 
tions at Vienna are not closed: Government are ready to receive any 
propositions calculated to lead to a safe and honourable peace. Lord 
Grey must himself decide what he would do. 

Lord Lynpuvrst closed the interlude by remarking that he “ never 
heard anything more vague.” 


Mr. Disragtr anp Mr. Layarp. 

In the House of Commons, on the same Tuesday, there was played out 
a different scene. Taking advantage of a formal motion, Mr. Disragui, 
referring to the “scene” of the previous night, and remarking that the 
language of the Government was equivocal and discuuraging, and that the 
state of affairs was critical, announced that he could not aecede to the 
proposal for an adjournment of the House until Monday week, without 
obtaining some explicit idea of the position of the country with regard to 
peace or war. He compared the circumstances to those of 1853, when it 
was impossible to discuss the question then pending, because they were 
always informed that negotiations were going on which would be injured 
by discussion. But the forbearance that then muzzled the expression of 
opinion in the House did not help the Government to secure peace, for they 
drifted into a disastrous war. Now, negotiations are carried on at the 
same court as in 1853, and it is to be feared that we should drift ‘into 
peace—perhaps an ignominious peace—during the Whitsuntide recess. 
Therefore, he should ask the House to give its opinion on the conduct 
and language of the Government—language so ambiguous that it had 
created a feeling of distrust in the country. He appealed to the kind in- 
dulgence of Mr. Layard to give up Thursday night. He would not press 
that wish, but only say that if an opportunity were given he should bring 
forward a motion, 

Mr. Layaxp, with great seeming alacrity and cordiality, said he would 

ive way. 
Lord Patmerston said—“ If it be true that there was a scene enacted 
here last night, it has certainly been exceeded by that which has been 
enacted on the present evening, and which I must say does great credit 
to the actors concerned in it.” (Laughter.) Government is quite ready 
to meet the motion; and had Mr. Disraeli not complained of the language 
of the Government, it would not have been necessary for Lord Palmerston 
to speak. 

Now, he entirely denied that the language of the Government had been 
ambiguous and equivocal; but if by that were meant that they had not 
detailed passing or passed communications with other Governments, the an- 
swer was, that it would have been a great want of — duty to have de- 

arted from the necessary reserve. But it was said that the a 
into war in consequence of the silence of the House in 1853: on con- 
trary, the forbearance of the House from discussions which might have pre- 
vented the chances of peace was favourable topeace. It was a charge against 
the Government that they were conducting negotiations at the very court 
and under the same auspices as —o | conducted the negotiations of 1863 : 
but it would have been a just reproach to the Government if they had re- 
pelled the advances of Austria, and had said, ** We will have nothing to do 
with you; we choose to conduct our negotiations without your assistanee.”’ 
It might be matter of blame if it could be justly said that, relying 
on the friendly offices of Austria, they neglected the means of carry- 
ing on the war; but while the door of accommodation has been kept 
open, Ministers have acted in the prosecution of the war as if no nego- 
tiations were going on. In reply to Mr. Disraeli’s taunt that an ig- 
nominious peace might be patched up in Whitsun week, he said 


| —‘*I can assure the House and the right honourable gentleman, that so 
| long as those persons who are now charged with the conduct of the affairs of 


and that Austria, who throughout the conferences gave the greatest moral | 


support to the Western Powers, will, before they are finally closed, offer 
some propositions, If, as it had been complained, the speech of Lord 
Palmerston was vague, it was “because there is nothing definite or pre- 
cise in the situation.” But the state of affairs was very different from 
that state in which, in time of war, propositions for peace may be made 
from one party to another. 

Sir Joun Paxineoron, still dissatisfied, pressed for further and more 
— explanations. 

ir Grorce Grey repeated, that the conferences are not closed, and 
that Ministers do not desire to evade the question. They thought it 
would be prejudicial to the public interest, but they were content to 
leave it in the hands of the House. 

Mr. Mitner Grsson said, that a heavy responsibility had been thrown 
upon him; which, however, he was bound to endure. As the Govern- 
ment had said that they could not discuss the question with freedom, and 
especially as Mr. Herbert’s notice of motion would prevent the question 
from being decided on its merits, he felt that he should not be serving 
the public interests by pressing the motion at present. But he did not 
abandon it: he would take the earliest opportunity after Whitsuntide to 
bring it before the House. 

Mr. Mains characterized the debate as a “mock proceeding.” The 
country would look with disgust upon the indefinite postponement of the 
motion. Sir Henry Witioversy thought Mr. Gibson had exercised a 
“wise discretion.” Mr. CayLey expressed a strong opinion that these 
protestations of peace would only, in the end, put peace more distant 
from our shores. 

The motion for the adjournment was withdrawn. The House, how- 
ever, soon broke up. 

Eart Grey's Morton. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Lynpuvnst asked Earl 
Grey, whether, in consequence of “the scene” elsewhere on the night 
before, of which, he understood, “the noble Earl was a spectator,” he in- 
tended to alter the course he proposed to pursue with regard to his own 
motion on Friday ? 

Earl Grey said, he was undoubtedly a spectator, though he could not 
say an edified spectator, of the scene alluded to. At that moment, he 
was not aware of any reasons why he should further postpone his mo- 
tion ; but if there were any he would consider them. 

The Earl of Derby said, it was not for him to suggest the course to be 
pursued ; but the same reasons for postponement still exist, and if the | 


| have risen against him, but which, no doubt, he will ou 


this country shall remain in the exercise of the trust which has been re 

in them, he need be under no alarm, the House need be under no ’ 
and the country need be under no alarm, that any peace will be made which 
will not be honourable to the country, which will not give safety for the fu- 
ture, which will not accomplish those objects for which the war was under- 
taken. It is not from those who sit on these benches that ignominious terms 
of peace will proceed ; and I trust that no man in this country, however 
much he may wish for peace—and, Heaven knows, every reasonable man 
would wish for peace if it could be properly obtained—I trust that no man 
who calls himself an Englishman, that no man whom this country would 
not thrust forth as a degraded outcast, would lend his name or give his 
sanction to such a peace as that which the right honourable gentleman 
seemed to indicate.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Disrazui’s Morton, 


On Thursday, the orders of the day having been disposed of for that 
purpose, Mr, Disragti rose to move the following resolution— 

“That this House cannot adjourn for the recess without expressing its 
dissatiefaction with the ambiguous language and uncertain conduct of her 
Majesty’s Government in reference to the great question of peace or war ; 
and that, under these circumstances, this eon feels it a duty to declare 
that it will continue to give every support to her Majesty in the prosecution 
of the war, until her Majesty shall, in conjunction with her allies, obtain 
for this country a safe and honourable peace.”’ 

In a preamble of unusual length, o recited recent proceedings, —the 
failure of Lord Palmerston to follow precedent and address the Crown 
when he laid the protocols of the Conference on the table; the suspicious 
circumstances attending the withdrawal of Mr, Gibson’s motion ; the 
feeling of distrust that arose in consequence; the feeling in the House 
just awakening from inglorious lassitude, that Europe was to be baulked 


| in its expectation of a discussion ;--all this to explain why, he was 


ashamed to say, from a cowardly fear of vulgar imputation, he had hesi- 
tated to bring the question forward earlier; and to show that now when he 
did bring it forward, it was notasurprise, but a matter growing out of the 
circumstances of the hour and forced upon him by the conduct of the 
Government. Before he expressed the purpose of his resolution, be 
distinctly disclaimed having had any communication with Mr. Layard 
on the subject. Not that he would have any hesitation to communicate 
with that gentleman: he had known him from boyhood, and he had the 
greatest confidence in his abilities and excellent intentions; though he 
must tell him frankly, there is a fair foundation for — which 
ive. 

Having disposed of these preliminary matters, Mr. Disraeli took up 
the main theme of his speech. His object was to show that the language 
and conduct of the Government were ambiguous and uncertain. When 


motion were brought forward on Friday, Earl Grey would still be de- ' the reverend brow of Lord Palmerston was encircled with the Parlia- 
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mentary crown, who was the first to anticipate the fast dissipating en- 
thusiasm of the glorious epoch? Sir James Graham, who a few years 
back denounced the First Minister as a firebrand—his seat in the Cabinet 
he had left still warm with his ample presence—put a question, and Lord 
Palmerston’s reply was, that “ the policy of the Government was en- 
tirely identified with the policy of Lord Aberdeen.” Yet when Lord 
John Russell returned bootless from the Vienna conferences, and Mr. 
Gibson gave notice of his motion, to everybody’s surprise it was found 
that Sir James Graham and two of his colleagues were to be the prime 
supporters of that motion. Did not that indicate some change in the 
conditions upon which peace was to be sought for? 

This led Mr. Disraeli to the appointment of Lord John Russell, and 
his conduct at Vienna. That appointment was not a happy one. By. his 
denunciation of the power and ambition of Russia—by his declaration in 
1854 that “‘ England could not lay down arms until material guarantees 
were obtained,’ Lord John Russell roused the great passion of this great 
country for a decisive struggle with the colossal energies of Russia. 
Thus the noble Lord, selected as the plenipotentiary of peace, was the 
advocate of war. Though Lord Palmerston told the House that he had 
conducted the negotiations with consummate ability, it could be shown 
that he was totally incompetent for the office he rashly and fatally un- 
dertook. It was of infinite importance to investigate his conduct, his 
antecedents, his qualifications. What had he done? He not only made 
the speech referred to, but he distinguished himself by denouncing the 
conduct of the Emperor of Russia as “false and fraudulent.” He did 
more: he revealed, in July last, the secret policy of “ that profound 
Cabinet,” and told the House of the invasion of the Crimea and the des- 
truction of Sebastopol. But these were not all his qualifications. Be- 
fore he went to make peace for his country, he “tripped up his Prime 
Minister because he was not earnest enough in prosecuting the war, and 
he destroyed a Cabinet.” ‘ This was the dove sent out upon the troubled 
waters.” In fact, his conduct was the main cause of our difficult position. 
What was his conduct during the brief period when he held the seals of 
the Foreign Office, when he was the head of the diplomacy of England? 
In the course of those “secret communications” between the Govern- 
ment of England and the Emperor of Russia, Lord John Russell wrote 
a confidential despatch to Sir Hamilton Seymour, in which he made the 
fatal admission of acknowledging the protectorate of Russia over the 
Christian subjects of the Porte—in which he told the Emperor that the 
exercise of that protectorate, which Count Nesselrode has just told us 
does not exist, “is prescribed by duty and sanctioned by treaty.” Now, 
bearing in mind this mistake, look at the fourth point. There it is said, 
that the erroneous interpretation of the treaty of Kainardji “has been 
the principal cause of the war.” 
tation made? by the noble Lord, or the Emperor of Russia ? 

“If by the Emperor of Russia, it was assented to by the Minister of Eng- 
land. 0, sition cheers.) What right have we to interfere in this quar- 
rel, when the united wisdom of all these statesmen has found out that ‘the 
erroneous interpretation of the treaty of Kainardji has been the principal 
cause of the war,’ and the erroneous interpreter is sitting before me? 
(Loud Opposition cheers.) . . . . We are only at the commencement of the 
extraordinary blunders, the fatal admissions, the disgraceful behaviour, and, 
as I believe, to this country the calamitous consequences of the appointment 
of that noble Lord, who displays, we are told, consummate ability, though 
unsuccessfully.”’ 

That was the key-note to the disgraceful scene at the conferences, so 
awful in its consequences to the country and to the character of public 
men. The conferences went on swimmingly until the third point was 
reached. But before he touched on the real point, Lord John, mindful 
of his mission, found time to hint at “a new Reform Bill for the Princi- 
palities”” ; which, however, Prince Gortschakoff reminded him, might be 
postponed—as a new Reform Bill had been postponed in a more import- 
ant place. But when they came to the real point, Lord John Russell de- 





clared—and Count Nesselrode referred to this passage as “la definition | 


fort remarquable ’’—that “the only admissible conditions of peace would be 
those which, being the most in harmony with the honour of Russia, should 
at the same time be sufficient for the security of Europe, and for preventing 
a return of complications such as that the settlement of which is now in 
question.” What had he, what have we to do with the honour of Rus- 
sia? No doubt, after that, the Russian Plenipotentiaries declined to take 
the initiative offered them, because they thought the Allies would make 
proposals more agreeable in _ than the Russians themselves, And 
what were the propositions? They were most humiliating, and supported 
by the most infelicitous precedent ; Lord John Russell appealed to the 
treaty of Utrecht and the destruction of the fortifications of Dunkirk! The 
admission respecting the honour of Russia was the real cause why the 
negotiations were broken off, why peace by negotiation was placed out 

- of question, and a knot tied that bane cannot solve. Lord John, in- 
stead of showing great ability, had thus committed every blunder which 
a negotiator could possibly accomplish. 

Having made out this case against Lord John Russell, Mr. Disraeli 
proceeded to show, by reference to the recent language of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Granville, the uncertainty, the inconsistencies of Ministers as 
to the state of negotiations. Condemning the attempt to carry on war 
simultaneously with morbid negotiations, and demanding an explicit ac- 
count of the real position of affairs, he proclaimed that the time for nego- 
tiation is past. ‘I am against this principle of ‘leaving the door open’ ; 
I say—shbut the door, and let those who want to come in knock at the 
door, and then we shall secure a safe and honourable peace.” Ministers 


have carried on an aggressive war and a protective diplomacy; they have | 


am to Austria as a mediator, and vainly expect her to be an 
ly. It was a great error to depart from the protection of Turkey 
and rashly attempt an invasion of Russia. He called upon the House to 
say that the time for negotiation is past, and to put an end to the distrust 
that reaches our allies, our generals, our officers, our aristocracy. He 
alluded to the amendment to be proposed by Sir Francis Baring,—a 


shabby amendment, “ cribbed from my thoughts and clothed in my lan- | 


guage’: but that amendment, though it copied five lines of his own re- 
solution, omitted those words which would pledge the House to put an 
end to “ diplomatic subterfuge and Ministerial trifling.” 

Mr. Barrow seconded Mr. Disraeli’s motion. 

Sir Francis Barine said, he had stolen the language of the resolution 


because it was free from ambiguity. Until Mr. Disraeli proposed a mo- ; 


tion whieh met by a direct negative, because it proposed to 
support her.Maj ing on the war, there had been no necessity 
for the House 10 exp: its opinion on the negotiations. In making 


* 


THE SPECTATOR. 


By whom was that erroneous interpre- | 
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that motion, Mr. Disraeli had, with his usual dexterity, mixed up in g 
“shabby” resolution an address to the Crown with an attack on the 
Government. But if he had specific charges to make, why did he not 
frankly state them? What concealment has there been, except what 
was for the good of the country and the interest of peace? Can negotia- 
tions even in private life be carried on if all the world knows what ig 
taking place? The motion, whether technically so or not, was really a vote 
of want of confidence ; and the reckless course adopted by Mr. Disraeli, in 
mixing up an attack upon Government with an address to the Crown, had 
never before been taken by any party. They were asked to shut the door to 
negotiations; he appealed to those gentlemen opposite, as anxious for 
peace and as desirous of maintaining the honour of the country as those 
who sat near him, whether they were prepared to adopt the responsi- 
bilities of that course. Sir Francis moved as an amendment— 

“ That this House having seen with regret that the conferences of Vienng 
have not led to a termination of hostilities, feels it to be a duty to declare, that 
it will continue to give every support to her Majesty in the prosecution of 
the war, until her Majesty shall, in conjunction with her Allies, obtain for 
this country a safe and honourable peace.” 

Sir Wit11am Heatucoreg, who intended to propose the insertion, after 
the word “ hostilities” in Sir Francis Baring’s motion, the words “and 
still cherishing the hope that the communications in progress may arrive 
at a successful result,” &c., explained the reasons that would induce him 
to submit it to the House at a future stage. He held that a chance of 
peace ought not to be thrown away; that we have already achieved the 
main avowed objects of the war ; and that little is left to settle between 
the two countries, certainly not more than can reasonably be expected 
to be accomplished by negotiation. If Sir Francis Baring would adopt 
his amendment, he would readily vote with him. 

Mr. Ker Seymer was prepared to vote with Mr. Disraeli, although 
ee a in a party point of view a good moment had not been chosen for 

ringing it forward. Had Lord Palmerston declared distinctly that he 
would meet Mr. Gibson’s motion by a direct negative, he would have 
stood well with the House. Mr. Seymer argued, that a peace must be 
won by the bravery of our troops. The failure to take Sebastopol would 
add to the aggressive power of Russia in the Eastern parts of Europe and 
in Asia, And it was because Mr. Disraeli proposed to win a peace by 
war, while Ministers proposed to obtain a peace by negotiation, that he 
supported the motion. 

Mr. Wixx1nson and the Marquis of Granny announced their intention 
to vote against Mr. Disraeli; the latter because he could not agree that 
the door of negotiation should be shut and those alone admitted who 
knock at it, and because he would weaken the power of the Government 
not only in this country but in foreign nations. 

Mr. Ronerr Puttimmore advocated views subsequently embodied at 
greater length in the speech of Mr. Gladstone ; and censured Mr. Disraeli 
for having no aim but war simply for what is called the honour and glory 
of England. 
| Mr. Giapstone began by commenting on the different motions before 

the House. If Sir Francis Baring would insert the word “ yet” in his 
| motion, he thought there would be little difference between them. But 
| he preferred the amendment of Sir William Heathcote, because it ex- 

pressed, in the mildest and most prudent form, the desire of the House 

that the negotiations, which have afforded an admirable opportunity of 
| putting probably, if not certainly, an end to the horrors of war, should 
| lead to a settlement of the question. He maintained that the war was 
| just; that the objects of the war have been gained ; but that if the war 
| was just while those objects were unattained, it becomes unjust after their 
attainment. Either you should bind a power by treaty to the observance 
of the required stipulations, or dismember it and grind it to pieces. But 
| the plan of dismembering Russia is impossible ; and no plan can be more 
| false and dangerous than, for the sake of mere military success, to inflict 
| upon Russia indignity without taking away strength. He maintained 
| that the question properly before the House, the difference between the 
| various methods of putting an end to the preponderance of Russia 
| in the Black Sea, is entirely a question of terms. Russia has 

contrived to make her advances by treaty and violence, each step 
| covered by something previously acquired and approximating to a 

right. Thus, the diplomatic interference of the late Emperor of Russia 
| was covered by the treaty of Kainardji. Under this cover, Russia made her 
| last aggressive advance; and war was declared because these aggressions 
| were not compatible with the security of Europe. But the original 

objects of the war have completely vanished from view ; and under the 
| circumstances of an European war, we now forget what we were interested 
| in two years ago. What now is the position of Russia? When the four 
| points were first sent to the Court of St. Petersburg, in August last, 
| what did that haughty Power reply? That the four points were terms 
| to which Russia paw A not consent except at the end of a desperate 

struggle and a long series of defeats. Yet, in December 1854, aftas— 
| the battles of the Alma and Inkerman, the Emperor did not refuse to 
| meet the Allies, but promised an unreserved acceptance of the very 
— he had contemptuously rejected in August, and on the 7th J cam 

e accepted the four bases of negotiation. Now how do we stand? e 

| have got the first and second point, and we are quarrelling for a moiety 
of the third. That moiety relates to the preponderance of the 
' Russians in the Black Sea. But that is a question of great and 
| indeed of insurmountable difficulty, and no suggestion which has 
yet proceeded from the wit of man constitutes a perfectly satisfactory ar- 
rangement. Every suggestion is open to objection; all the plans are 
imperfect. He and his friends were responsible for the limitation pro- 
| posal, but he had always regarded it as defective; and the only reason he 
could give why the arrangement, now proposed by Russia, had not been 
proposed by the Allies is, that it so manifestly gives Turkey an absolute 
control over the Straits, that had any other power proposed it Russia 
| would have raised unanswerable objections. The House would bear “ this 
in mind, that the Russian agents have in these conferences pointed out, 
| with no small appearance of fairness, that the plan of limitation, if Russia 
had only aggressive objects in view, would fall in better with those ag- 
— objects than the discretionary powers which she would confer on 
urkey.” 

But, supposing the question were not, as he contended it was, a ques- 
tion of terms, what would they do? Carry on a war of nationalities— 
alone ; which they would have to do, for neither Austria nor France 
would embark in that struggle. If not a war of dismemberment, nor & 
war of nationalities, what then? Some gentlemen of high character and 
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humanity said that more blood must be shed for the sake of military suc- | 


cess. But, doing full justice to the deeds of our armies,—contending 
that the discredit that has fallen upon England is nothing in the world 
except the echo and reflection of our own exaggerations, —he strongly 
deprecated carrying on the war for mere military success, when all the 
terms we demanded have been substantially conceded. 

War for military success ‘is hideous—it is immoral, inhuman, and anti- 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Christian ; and you have no right to make war for success. If, when you have | 


obtained the objects of the war, you continue it in order to obtain military 
glory, because—observe the distinction there is between the objects of the 
war and success in your military operations,—if you persist in the war for 
the sake of military glory, I say you tempt the justice of Him in whose 
hands the fates of armies are lodged as completely as the fate of the infant in 
the cradle, you tempt Him to launch upon you His wrath. I dare not, for 
one, enter upon such a course.” The Duke of W ellington, if he were alive, 
would not be a party to war for the sake of humiliation. 

Mr. Gladstone dwelt much on the character we should lose in Europe 
if we broke off from negotiations. 


He spoke of the great losses the Allies | 


have sustained in men—1000 a day; and argued, that if we attain the | 


success sought, Russia will not offer better terms. He implored the 
House to take the initial step in putting an end to the awful scourge of 
war, and do what it could to open to Christendom the gates by which 
happiness and peace may return. (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Joun Russert admitted that Mr. Gladstone had discussed the 
question in a manner worthy of himself ; whereas Mr. Disraeli had totally 
lost sight of the great question that ought to oceupy the House, and, in 
most ambiguous language, had entertained them for two hours and a half 
with party attacks and hacknied sarcasms. After once passing the Ru- 


bicon of war, the object must be to obtain a peace which affords grounds | 


of safety and duration, by taking security for the future. The first and 
second points adequately disposed of the danger to the Principalities. 
The third point would have attached Turkey to the balance of power in 
Europe, and would have put an end to the preponderance of Russia in 
the Black Sea. Mr. Gladstone saw a fulfilment of that provision in the 

propositions of Russia ; although, so long as Russia retains a fleet say of 
twenty sail of the line in Sebastopol, she may, as Marshal Marmont has 
shown, take possession of the Bosphorus, land an army at Constantinople, 
stand at the gate of the Sultan’s palace, and impose what terms she 
thinks fit. That which would have been impossible under the treaty of 

1841 would have become possible and easy to Russia under the proposi- 
tion for-opening the Straits. Under the second Russian proposition she 
would remain closed; Turkey being able to call the fleets of her allies to 
her assistance. But the Sultan can do that without any revision of the 
bars of 1841; and in such an attack everything depends upon priority. 

“T think that to have said the third article was fulfilled by provisions so 
futile and nugatory as either the jirst or the second alternative offered by 
Russia, would have been an attempt to deceive Europe, in a manner quite 
unworthy of two such nations as England and France.” 

Mr. Gladstone deprecated a military success. Lord John showed that 
if security had been obtained for peace, it would have been possible to 
have withdrawn an army of from 150,000 to 200,000 from the Crimea ; 
but to withdraw them without obtaining that security, would add failure 
in arms to failure in diplomacy—would add not only to the prepon- 
derance of Russia in the Black Sea, but also to her preponderance all 
over the world. 

Very calmly adverting to Mr. Disraeli’s more personal criticism, Lord 
John said, he had felt, that being more accustomed to Parliamentary life 
than to negotiations, he was not the fittest person for the office of pleni- 
potentiary ; but it was urged upon him by Lord Clarendon, with the 
concurrence of Lord Palmerston and the approbation of the Queen. 
Lord John defended the course he took at Vienna. He showed that the 
Emperor of Russia had by treaty a right to interfere for the protection of 
Christian subjects in Turkey; but that Prince Menschikoff went beyond 
the treaty rights, and that when Sir Hamilton Seymour wished the Rus- 
sian Government to point out the specific passage in the treaty of Kainardji 
which justified the interference, the Emperor referred him to Count Nes- 
selrode, and Count Nesselrode said he was not familiar with the treaty. 
Lord John showed the menacing advance which Russia has made in the 
face of treaty restraints. 

She has extinguished the separate nationality and incorporated the army 
of Poland. She has erected in Poland six or seven fortresses of a strengt 
at least equal to that of Sebastopol. Since the commencement of the present 
war, Sir Charles Napier discovered plans of fortifications which would have 
given her the command of the Baltic. ‘In Germany she is connected with 
many of the smaller Princes by marriage. Many of the Princes of Germany, 
I am sorry to say, live in great fear of what they think the revolutionary 
disposition of their subjects, and rely on their armed forces for protection. 
But what are those armed forces? The officers of those forces are seduced 
and corrupted by the Russian Court. That Court distributes rewards, orders, 
and distinctions among them ; and in some cases, where the receipt of money 
te pay debts will be accepted, money has been liberally given by the 
Russian Court ; and that Germany which ought to be in a state of independ- 
ence—Germany, which should stand forward for the protection of Europe— 

been corrupted, and has been undermined in its vital strength and inde- 
pendence by Russian arts and Russian means.” ‘The dangers arising from 
the treaty of Adrianople were seen too late to remedy them in 1829; but 
now that we are at war we ought not to forget the lesson. 

Lord John briefly recapitulated the progress of the war by which 
Russia was driven back from the Danube, the Principalities placed under 
the safeguard of Austria, and the enemy subjected to pressure in the 
Crimea. He showed that the Russian Plenipotentiarics had acted under 
the instruction of the late Czar; that they were to make no proposals on 
the subject of the third point; that Russia might have given up the fleet 
in the Black Sea, which she has been obliged to destroy, without parting 
with any material portion of her strength ; and that, asa person of high 
authority remarked to Lord John, “if she objected to reduce her navy, 
it would be a proof that she intended aggression.’”” The Russians, copying 
the late Czar, believe that it is the interest of Russia to take Constanti- 
nople as a means of forestalling France and England iu the seizure ; for 
they regard the fall of Turkey as certain. 

_ “ After all that I have heard against the project of limitation, in the posi- 
tion of affairs in which we were placed, I see no better security than that 
limitation, or the plan to which Russia was more opposed—that of making 
the Black Sea a commercial sea altogether, and not admitting any ships of 
war in that sea. This, therefore, is my defence with respect to this proposal. 
The right honourable gentleman has asked what it signifies whether Russia 
has four or eight ships more or less in the Black Sea. Well, but then, he 
g0es on to say that we ought to defend Turkey when Russia is prepared to 
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attack her. But this brings us to one of two conclusions,—either that we 
must be there perpetually to defend Turkey and to make perpetual war; or 
that we must be contented with leaving Turkey as she is, and that on Russia 
consenting to say, as she has said, that she is prepared to respect the inte- 
grity and independerce of Turkey, we should withdraw our forces, make 
peace, and have no security whatever beyond that which Russia has con- 
sented to give. That was the plan of my right honourable friend (Mr. 
Gladstone) ; but he manfully avowed it. ite brought it forward before the 
House of Commons and supported it. But the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) says, do not end the war, but end the negotiations. There- 
fore he proposed that we should have no success in war and no security for 
pen, and at the same time proposes a continuance of war. Can anything 
ye more inconsistent or extravagant than the proposal of the right honoura- 
ble gentleman ? 

“*T own that Austria has not given us all the support which she might. 
As far as support could be given in the conferences, she has given that sup- 
port ; and with regard to this last proposition, of calling up the forces of the 
Allies when baconam was in danger, she said, ‘ That is no security ; it is 
leaving the preponderance of Russia unlimited till the moment when the 
danger becomes intolerable.’ I must say, Sir, that I do not expect, however, 
that Austria is prepared, in the present state of the question, to take an im- 
mediate part in the war against Russia with us. I believe that she would 
have consulted her own interests and her own dignity better if she had, some 
time ago, joined us in that war ; but, at the same time, there are very con- 
siderable and very powerful motives which influence her to maintain peace. 
In the first place, her capital is not in the situation of London or Paria, free 
from any danger of incursion from a Russian army. She has no sufficient fort- 
ress in Galicia, to prevent a Russian army, if it should gain even one victory, 
marching at once to Vienna. She has no secure alliance on this subject with 
Prussia ; and that I hold to be one of the main motives which have deterred her 
from takingan active part in this war. Prussia, her great rival, not only op- 
poses her on this question, but is constantly canvassing the smaller States of 
Germany against her upon this question : so that Austria feels, that unless you 
can show that there is a predominant motive to induce her, she would not be 
justified, in the present position of Germany, in entering into war. I tell 
this fairly to the House, because I think not only that justice ought to be 
done to Austria, but likewise because I do not wish to hold out any hopes 
which may not be verified that she will immediately take part in this war. 
I do think, however, her position is such, and her treaty engagements with 
us are such, that if the war continue she will find it necessary, in order to 
meet and vanquish that preponderance of Russia, to take = in the war; 
and of this I feel sure, that the part which Austria has played, not taking 
a share in the spoils of Turkey, as may have been expected, but joining 
with us in all measures and oe we have thought , will never 
be forgiven by Russia, and that her only safety “fles ‘in building up such 
‘Chews as shall secure Turkey and Europe against Russian aggression.” 
(Cheers. 

Lord John here closed the foreign question ; but he made some further 
remarks on the party question. He intimated that administrative reform 
had been sufficiently carried out in the organization of the War depart- 
ments; and pronounced Mr, Disraeli’s attempt to catch up ,the feeling of 
the moment before the holidays “a false move.” 

Mr, Wutrestpe moved the adjournment of the debate. 


Tue Barror Question. 


In bringing on his annual motion for leave to introduce a bill to = 
vide for the taking of votes at Parliamentary elections by ballot, Mr. 
Henry Berxeiey occupied somewhat new ground, derived from the 
events of the day and the popular cry for administrative reform. 

Now, above all other times, is it necessary that the People’s House should 
be freely chosen by themselves, was bis answer to the argument that he had 
fixed an inopportune t for bringing on his motion. No better state of 
things than now exists can be reasonably hoped for without a change in the 
Government departments, and no improvement in these without a eb 
in the electoral system. The disasters of the war have arisen from plain 
causes. Government has become the hereditary rey! of a class. All that 
the people know of a change of Ministry is, that “one set of aristocrats, 
and squires, and lawyers, eject another, who go out ‘triste afflicti’; while 
the other set of aristocrats, and squires, and lawyers, ‘ manopere gaudentes,’ 
succeed them and grope their way into office.” Thus there is a change of 
men but no change of system; nor can there be, because the heads 
of departments are selected, not for their merit, but because they be- 
long to families so powerful as to make or mar a Ministry. The aris- 
tocratic factions fight desperately for place ; but if places could be 
found enough for both, the oun of Commons would become a vast cage for 
Whigs and Tories—political cats fraternizing with political rats. The coun- 
try is sick of Governments selected from the Red Book, and of Ministers 
chosen from Burke's Peerage. All this demands inquiry: yes, but what is 
the use of inquiry? There is the Sebastopol Committee, what attention 
will be paid to its recommendations, if they interfere with the monopolists 
of power? Why, the Bribery Committee of last session erased all that was 
calculated to prevent corruption and intimidation from the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Bill; and the old gentlemen in the Upper House were perfectly 
delighted to pass a bill that looked like a reform bill yet did not interfere 
with their corrupt practices. The only way to secure real practical good is 
to destroy the rottenness at the heart of the House of Commons; and the 
first step would be to enable every elector freely to exercise his constitu- 
tional vote. 

To strengthen his argument by evidence, Mr. Berkeley read some an- 
swers to questions circulated by the Ballot Society, received from Abing- 
don, Barnstaple, Frome, Liverpool, Maldon, Norwich, Portsmouth, and 
Sunderland, showing that bribery and intimidation still prevail in spite 
of the new act; and described the recent proceedings at Cavan and Cork, 
to show that intimidation is rampant in those counties. 

Mr. Fievpen seconded the motion. 

Lord Szymovur expressed surprise to hear Mr. Berkeley's remarks about 
the aristocracy, recollecting as be did when the house of Berkeley was 
called the Ameers of Scinde ! 

The essence of the representative system is publicity; but Mr. Berkeley’s 
theory is that the production of a Member of Parliament is to be concealed. 
‘‘ He is to be hatched in the dark; nobody is to know how he is produced ; 
something or other is to go into a ballot-box, and a Member of Parliament 
is to come out; but we are not to hear who gives the votes or who is re- 
sponsible for the result.” (‘ Hear, hear!” from Lord John Russell.) 
And who are the persons to be exempt from publicity? The ten-pound 
householders, the retail-traders. ‘Talk of the aristocracy! why, the retail- 
trader is the man who corrupts every article of food—who, according to the 
Radical editor of the Lancet, practises fraud wherever there is a possibility 
of concealment. . 

Mr. Artuur Gorpon said he should vote for the motion, because he 
believed it would tend to diminish the evils of the electoral system. _ 

The most perfect system that can be devised will not entirely eradicate 
bribery; but it would check it. He supported the motion, however, chiefly 
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for the sake of those men who could not give a conscientious vote because 
it would ruin their families. Intimidation exists in as great force as ever. 
Only during the last general election, this letter was written: ‘ Mr. ? 
I understand you are doubtful which way to vote. I desire you to vote for 
Mr. ———. If you do not do so, you will leave my farm.” He did not be- 
lieve that the retail-dealers, of whom Lord Seymour spoke so offensively, 
are corrupt as a body ; but if they are, the more necessary is it to take tempt- 
ation from them. It has been said that the electors are indifferent to their 
privileges : they are not indifferent, but they are afraid to vote as their con- 
science dictates. 

Amidst manifest signs of impatience, Mr. Bentinck, and Sir 8. Bic- 
NOLD, spoke against, and Mr. Patrick O’Brien, Mr. Brann, and Sir 
Joun FitzGerap, in favour of the motion. 

Dr. Micue.t caused great amusement by proposing as an amendment, 





that, in order to do away with “the patronage-feeder” in that House, | 
votes of Members should be taken by ballot. The House of Commons, he | 


said, requires the ballot more than any constituency he had ever seen ; for 
the whippers-in can always obtain a majority so long as they go about 
with pockets full of places. 

Nobody supported this amendment, and of course it fell to the ground. 

Lord Patmerston set forth a string of old “arguments” against the 
motion—that the ballot would screen no elector, and degrade the national 
character: and he regarded Dr. Michell’s proposition as far more logical 
than Mr. Berkeley’s. 

If individuals are to be screened from inconvenience, why not Members of 
the House of Commons, whose duties are beyond comparison more important 
than those of any elector. ‘ Will any man tell me that the Members of 
this House always act according to their own opinions? Will any man tell 
me that votes are not f 
of constituencies, rather than from a Member’s own sense of what is best for 
the public interests? Why, we all know that it is so; and therefore, if it 
is any argument why an elector should be allowed to record. his vote in 
secret that it would enable him better to discharge his duty to his country, 
I say that that argument carries with it tenfold force when it is applied to 
the case of Members of this assembly. But I should be sorry, Sir, to see any 

innovation as this introduced into the practice of this House.” He 
would not withdraw the political acts of any person from public responsibility. 

The House divided— For the motion, 166; against, 218; adverse ma- 
jority, 52, 

Dietomatic EsTaBLisHMENTS, 

Mr, Wiss, in moving, as the opinion of the House of Commons, “ that 
the complete revision of our diplomatic establishments recommended in 
the report of the Select Committee of 1850 on Official Salaries should 
be carried into effect,’ complained that the report still remained a dead 
letter. Its first recommendation was, that first-class Missions, instead of 
Embassies, should be sent to Paris and Constantinople. Now he ad- 
mitted that our position at these cities is different from what it was in 
1860, and that the salaries of the Ambassadors have been reduced from 
10,0007. to 80007. But the hotel of the Embassies at Paris has cost 
since the peace 117,000/.; the hotel of the Embassy at Constantinople, 
86,6502. since 1831. These facts require investigation. Russia sends 
only first-class Ministers to the leading Courts, and her diplomatists are 
quite as successful as ours. The second recommendation was, that in- 
stead of the expensive Missions to the smaller German Courts— Hanover, 
Dresden, 
a central Mission to Frankfort, and Ministers to Vienna and Berlin. The 


Committee also recommended that the Mission at Florence should be united 


with one of the Italian Missions; and that no diplomatic salary should ex- 
coed 60002. a year. The Diplomatic and Consular expenditure has averaged 
334,000/, per annum since 1840, and the Committee of 1850 were right 
in recommending revision. Mr. Wise commented disparagingly on the 

character of diplomacy, which is only another word for dupli- 
city ; but he guarded himself from applying that remark to our diploma- 
tists. Adverting to the subject of wlention to appointments and promo- 
tion, he recommended the abolition of paid attachés, and the application 
of a test of efficiency by examination to candidates for the diplomatic 
service. , 

Mr, Ewart seconded the motion, and urged the propriety of establish- 
ing an educational test for candidates. 

Lord Paumerston made a general reply. He took Mr. Wise to task 
for raking up oid accusations against a meritorious body of public servants 
and likening them to spies. In these days of newspapers and electric 
tel phs, it would be throwing money away to spend it in paying spies. 
He believed that “every column of the Zimes is reprinted at St Peters. 
burg, by means of electric telegraph, within twelve hours of the time 
when it appears in London.”” He defended our Consuls in the East, and 
said that he was not aware that any improvement could be effected in 
our Consular system. 

With respect to the recommendation of the Select Committee of 1850, 

that no salary should exceed 5000/. a year, it has not been found desir- 
able to carry that invariably into effect. The truth is, that, generally 
speaking, the salaries paid are under what they ought to be. The sala- 
ries of the Ministers at Paris, Vienna, and Constantinople, exceed 5000/. 
a year, because those Ministers should have the means of maintaining 
the oe A of the country, and social intercourse with other diplomatic 
agents ; 
solitude, and the interests of the coun 
of Russia receive much higher salaries than are given to the diplomatic 
agents of England, possessing the higher rank of Ambassador. It may 
be true that Frankfort, as Napoleon said, is the window of Germany ; 
but much important information is obtained from the German courts that 
cannot be obtained at Frankfort, and Napoleon certainly did not confine 
his mts to Frankfort alone. At Frankfort assemble the delegates of 
the different States; but they are not the Governments, and communica- 
tions made to them are not communications made to Germany. The same 
observation applies to Italy. With respect to the example of the United 
States, they have recently been compelled to revise their establishments, 
and in some instances to double the expense to relieve their agents from 
the a positions in which many of them were placed. LHe assured 
the House that Government had not overlooked the question ; that capa- 
city is considered in reference to appointments by the Foreign Minister, 
who has the greatest interest in selecting the best-qualified men ; and 
that the British Government is as well served by its agents as any Go- 
vernment in the world. Referring to the minute of Council respecting the 
civil service, he said that Lord Clarendon has the matter of examination 
for the diplomatic service under consideration. 
sure on the Government it does not deserve. 


would suffer. The Ministers 


uently given here in compliance with the pressure | 


Stuttgardt, Munich, each costing 2000/. a year—we should send | 


rif they had not those means, they must bury themselves in | 


The motion cast a cen- | 


Mr. Wiiu1ams, Mr. Ropert Purtumore, Mr. Wuiresipg, and Mr, 
Orway, having offered o ions more or less in favour of the moti 
Mr, Wise declared he was ready to withdraw it. Mr. Henry Barium 
objected to this, and insisted on a division—For the motion, 112; against 
it, 57; majority against Ministers, 55. 

Newsparer Stamp Juries. 

Lord Cannino moved the second reading of the Newspaper-Stamp Bi 
in a speech that went carefully over the whole question, and expoun 
the nature of the measure. Lord MonTEeaGum opposed the measure; ag 

involving an unnecessary sacrifice of revenue ; as a concession to a popular 
| ery, not worth the breath wasted upon it, and uncalled for by those who 
are the most interested, the newspaper-proprietors. But he did not divide 
the House, and the bill was read a second time, 
Maria Law IN THE PRINCIPALITIES. 

In reply to Mr. Orway, Lord Patmerston stated that Lord West- 
| moreland had ascertained from General Hess that Count Coronini had 
| issued an order, not establishing what is commonly understood as martial 
| law, superseding the law of the country, but applying solely to the troops 
and to any persons who endeavoured to induce them to desert. 

Mr. Purnn's APPOINTMENT. 

The Earl of Harpwicke, without giving notice of his intention, put a 
question to Earl Granville on Thursday. It was, whether “a gentleman 
of the name of Phinn” had been appointed Second Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty? Mr. Phinn is a man who has been highly educated at Eton 
and Oxford; according to Dod, he is a Liberal, in favour of household 
suffrage and vote by ballot, and Member for Bath. The Second Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty has always been a non-removable and a non- 
political officer; and the late Government considered he should be a 
naval man. It would inconvenience the public service if it were made a 
political office. 

Earl Granviixe said that Mr. Phinn has been appointed Second Se- 
cretary. The appointment of naval men is the exception. Mr. Barrow, 
a layman, held the office for thirty years. The qualifications of a 
highly educated man, and especially of a lawyer, are likely in a time of 
war to be particularly useful to the Admiralty. Mr. Phinn has already 
resigned his seat in Parliament, in consequence of having accepted the 
appointment. 


Carrain Cristie. 

Sir James Granam explained, on Monday, two errors in his speech on 
Captain Christie’s case, on the previous Friday. Those errors were, that 
the first time he ever heard any question as to the fitness of Captain Christie 
was when Mr, Layard referred to him in that House ; and the second, that 
he ordered an inquiry after the debate in which that reference was made. 
Those statements were unintentionally inaceurate, and made when he had 
no opportunity of referring to dates, That the inaccuracy was uninten- 
tional, was shown by the fact that he had the original document, 
ordering an inquiry, in the hands of the Sebastopol Committee. The 
order was issued in December; Mr. Layard’s statement was made in 
| February ; therefore the order was i before the debate. Mr. Glad- 
| stone had also referred to the order before Mr. Layard mentioned the 
| matter. Sir James made an humble acknowledgment of his error, as thé 
| only reparation he could offer; but he regretted that Mr. Layard should: 
| have asked an explanation in the Times, instead of seeking one in that 
House. He had done that in a printed. newspaper which he coul® not 
have done in the House—he had said that “ I ought to have known what 
I stated to be an absolute falsehood.” Sir James appealed to the House, 
and asked whether they believed he could have deliberately attempted to 
impose upon them a statement that was untrue. (Cheers.) 


Che Cunt. 


| Tux Royal Family left mapas Tae on Tuesday afternoon, for 

| the Isle of Wight. At the Farn station, Prince Albert, who had 

| gone down previously to inspect the camp at Aldershott, joined the Queen ; 
and the party reached Osborne at a quarter past six o'clock. : 

| Before leaving town, her Majesty held a Privy Council, at Bucking- 

| ham Palace, on Monday afternoon. At this Council the order relating to 

| the appointments in the Civil Service was minuted. 

| Lord Palmerston had an audience of her Majesty on Monday. 

The list of the Queen’s guests includes the names of Princess of Hohen- 

| lohe Langenburg, Prince Ernest of Leinengen, the Duke and Duchess of 

| Argyll, Lord Torrington, and Major-General Scarlett. 


Che Abetropalis. 


Finsbury has been beforehand among the Metropolitan boroughs in 
gathering to support the City movement tor Administrative Reform. Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe filled the chair at a meeting held for that purpose op __ 

| Tuesday evening. in the Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton Buildings. 
| He confessed, however, that the address of the Association, recently pub- 
| lished, did not throw much light on its aims; and it certainly did not go 
to the root of the evil, and ask for Parliamentary Reform. 
| With respect to Mr. Layard’s motion, there were two editions of it, with- 
out any reform; and he understood that a third edition had come out 
that evening. There was a strong report in the House of Commons that 
| evening that Mr. Layard and some friends were closeted together with Mr. 
| Disraeli, and that they were cooking up some new motion. (Cheers and 
laughter.) That meeting was about to call on the Members for py 
support Mr. Layard, and he would tell them what he understood had taken 
lace. Mr. Layard had withdrawn the notice of his motion which stood for 
| Thursday next in the House of Commons, in order to enable Mr. Disraeli to 
bring forward some motion of his own. There was an end, then, of Mr. 
Layard’s motion ; Administrative Reform was disposed of, and they came 
| back to their old friend Parliamentary Reform. 
| Mr. Washington Wilks, Mr. Jacob Bell, Dr. Epps, and others, fol- 
| lowed Mr. Duncombe, and took their cue from him. They resolved, 
| that the disasters in the Crimea are due to the incapacity of her —_ 
Ministers, and the corrupt state of the House of Commons—the results 
| of the undue influence of the aristocracy in the councils of the Sovereign ; 
| and, while sympathizing with every genuine movement, in opposition to 
oligarchical misgovernment, they believed “manhood suffrage and vote 
| by ballot” are the only efficient remedies for the evil. Cheers and thanks 
were given for Mr. Duncombe. 
An Administrative Reform meeting was held in Bridge — Hotel, 
r. Lind- 




















| Southwark, on Thursday ; Mr. Apsley Pellatt in the chair. 
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.. Mr. John Vickers, Mr. John Thwaites, and others, addressed 
fare ~ The business done consisted in a resolve to establish a 
Southwark Administrative Reform Society, in connexion with that in the 
City of London. A letter from Sir William Molesworth was read at the 
beginning of meeting: Sir William ted that Mr. Disraeli’s mo- 
Hen would oblige him to attend in his place; and he added—“TI have | 
little doubt, that if that motion be carried, the necessity of administra- 
tive reform will become more apparent.” 


The Administrative Reform Association has issued its first cireular ad- 
dress to the country. It commences “ Fellow Countrymen ”’; it is — 
“Samuel Morley, Chairman, William Tite, Deputy Chairman, J. I. 
Travers, Treasurer” ; and is dated from the offices of the Association, at 
86 King William Street, City. a) Laie 

The address begins by disclaiming, on behalf of the signataries, any 

interest or personal ambition in the agitation, They would not 
Eee been induced to move except from a positive sense of danger in the 
quiet, of the unsafeness of silence, and a belief that unless some means | 
are devised of giving utterance to the pent-up indignation of the people, | 
there will be a movement the results of which it is impossi 
see. To them—seeing “that actual battle has swept n 5000 men, 

; t 15,000; and that of 6,000,000/. a upon tran 
ships, full 2,000,000/. were as utterly wasted as if the money had 
thrown into the Black Sea”—it is matter of wonder that “ there has 
been no protest against against the Ministry, againet 
the Parliament.” 
been “ rendered necessary by the grossest blundering and mismanage- 
ment.” They declare generally that the war has served to show that se- 
yeral Government departments, not those connected with the war alone, 
are in an inefficient condition ; and then they proceed to particulars. 

People do not know what Government offices there are; their responsi- 
bilities, duties, modes of conducting business; and they hold that “ al- 
most as a first to administrative reform, there is needed, for the inform- 
ation of the public and their representatives in Parliament, a succinct ac- 
count of the Government offices as they are, with as accurate a digest as is 
obtainable, of their several duties, their manner of conducting business, the 





mass of duties. One of the first 

So cost what it may ’—will be to “put an end to the mystery of 

place before i words “a complete 

po maar Em { pessonal mepoaaibllity. "A knowledge of 
ing up o question o responsibility. 

state of the official syetem once attained, the next step 

every department into a y businese condjtion. 

ion can afford to ion, even upon pay, any amount of incapa- 

it cannot to retain incapacity.” 
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be ready for an election—ready with worthy candidates, an honest 
z and a thorough determination to have done with the abuses of 


_“Fellow countrymen, we have reached a turning point in our national 
; we know now that we can go on no longer as we have done—that, 
following the beaten track, we are no longer sure of our position. We must 
either work out a thorough change or take a lower grade in the world. But 

there is no ground for despondency : the nation is not worn out; the 
were never more strong of purpose, more sound at heart, more united in opin- 
ion; it is the rulers and system, ‘the torpid hands of Government’ * 
people. Let the nation, therefore, —- 


s 


ees 
| 


that have failed us, not the 
whole force to the reduction of that corrupt influence which is itself 
rennial spring of all igality and of all disorder, which loads us with de’ 
which takes away vigour our arms, wisdom from our councils, and every 
shadow of authority and credit from the most venerable parts of our consti- 
tution.’ Let the nation resolve that there shall be a searching and complete 
administrative reform—that ‘the right men shall be in the right places,’ and 
there is nothing to apprehend for the position of England.” 
* Sir Robert Peel. 





The two-hundred-and-first anniversary of the Sons of the Clergy was 
eelebrated on Wednesday, after the ancient fashion, by a service at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in the morning, and a dinner in the Merchant Tailors’ 
Hall in the evening. This corporation grants pensions to 700 poor 
ladies, relieves 225 clergymen annually, and educates 200 children. The 
Lord Mayor presided over the dinner. There were present five Prelates, 
headed by the Archbi of Canterbury, several Members of Parliament, 
par clergymen. In the course of the evening 30002 was sub- 
scribed. 


The dinner of the Royal Lite Fund, which took place on Tuesday, 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, a very codiediastieal appearance thas 
year. The Bishop of Oxford presided, and the most conspicuous speaker 
was the Archbishop of Dublin. The Bishop of St. David's also spoke on 
the occasion. Among the other speakers were Sir Archibald Alison, the 
American Minister, and Mr. Beresford Hope. The subscriptions amount- 
ee the annual subscription of 100 guineas from the 
ueen. 

The thirty-ninth anniversary of the Peace Society was held on Tues- 
day, in Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields. Mr. Charles Hindley M.P., the 
chairman, the Sounet Dr. Burnes, the Reverend Dr. Davidson, the 
Reverend William Brock, and Mr. Bowley of Gloucester, the 
meeting on the evils of war; regretted that a warlike spirit prevails; 
and accused the religious press as the prime promoter of a war which is 





contrary to the letter spirit of the gospel of Christ. A bellicose 
gentleman from the body of the meeting caused great uproar, by declaring 


that Prince Albert ought to take the field, and that England ought to 
fight the battle out. 
_ The Whittington Club survives, although twice burnt out. At a meet- 
ay the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Monday, at which Mr. Mechi 
it was resolved to continue the Club, and to join the Duke of Nor- 

— in —— a house on the site of the Crown and Anchor, The 

e contributes 10,000. and it is proposed that the Whittington shall 
raise 3000/. in 1¢, shares.” 


Sir George a declined to interfere to shorten the imprisonment of the 
three “ respectable” inhabitants of Lambeth who were convicted of mal- 
practices at the election of Guardians. 
_Davidson and Gordon, the bankrupts who absconded after committing 
a frauds, were reéxamined at the Guildhall Police Office on Thursday. 
ree new cases were brought against them, in which they had Lr 


large advances by fraudulent means. Mr. Ballantine, who ap 


prosecution, made a serious imputation against Messrs. Overend and Co,— 
that they had allowed the bankrupts to continue trading after they knew of 
the frauds upon themselves, by which Davidson and Gordon had an oppor- 
tunity to cheat another firm. Mr, Chapman, of the firm of Overend, denied 
this—Overend and Co. had “ given their opinion freely” of the accused after 
the discovery of the fraud. No doubt, this matter will be more fully en- 
tered upon on future occasions, The prisoners were again remanded, 

Three burglars have been very cleverly captured at Holloway by the 
Police. Constable Hull saw a light during the night of the 18th in Mr. 
Parker's house, St. John’s Villas; he communicated with Sergeant Holmes ; 
the Sergeant sent Hull and Policeman Ross to the rear of the house. 

t into the garden, found the back-door of the house open, and en 

ree burglars were in the diningroom, busy packing wp plunder: the 
officers seized thom. Then Mr. Parker's family were aroused. One of the 
thieves said to his ~~ was “ very sorry; he thought the Police would 
be asleep after their h ~— work in the Park.” @ prisoners, three 
young fellows, were taken before the Clerkenwell Magistrate, who remanded 
them. Mr. Corrie eulogized the excellent conduct of the Police. 

Two more burglars were brought before the same Magistrate on a subse- 

uent day. They were caught in a trap. Mr. Pinnock, a bootmaker at 

ing’s Cross, received an intimation that his premises were to be robbed. 
Two Policemen were concealed in the shop for several nights ; = carly on 
Monday morning, two young fellows entered by opening the 4 
which was very slightly fastened : the officers immediately seized them. 

The case against Hopper, the young shipwright ch with firing the 
Etna floating battery, Ms signally broken down, At last examipvation 
before the Thames Police Magistrate, on Wednesday, it ap d that no 
further evidence bad been obtained by the prosecution. Mr. Ballantine 

ined that Hopper had been remanded for new evidence, when there 
y was none to be got. He then called many witnesses, who clearly 
made out an alibi. In ——- to the testimony of these witnesses, there 
was only the belief of John Coullie, who said he saw a man run away from 
the battery on the night of the fire, and that that man was Hopper. Mr. 
¥ considered that he was not warranted in sending the case for trial 
on evidence ; and he liberated the accused. 
who has palmed himself off several times as Count Scheer Thoss, 
been ished before for frauds, was convicted at the Mid- 
on Monday, for obtaining fraudulent possession of a picture. 
~ ny weep Fy ae 
actu: @ passport issued from mbassy, describi 
asa “Count.” However, Count or no Count, he is at all events a swindler; 
and as such he was sentenced to four years’ penal servitude. 

A instance of the niggard pay which the contractors for soldiers’ 
clothing allow their workpeople outed this week. Elizabeth Gibbs was 
charged before the Worship Street Magistrate with pawning materials in- 
trusted to her. In extenuation, she pleaded her low pay—2fe for making a 
Only three pair per day can be made. The pawnbroker, 
moved by compassion, gave up the goods without payment, and Mr. Ham- 
mill set the poor needlewoman. She burst into tears. 

A Coroner’s Jury have censured Mr. Birchmore, a relieving-officer, for his 
treatment of an old man named Dewdney, who lately lived near the Hamp- 
stead Road. Dewdney wasin great pen Birchmore told him he was 
an idle fellow, and said he had better “ put his head under a cart-wheel” : 
soon after, his mind having been impaired by his miseries, the old man 
hanged himself. 


John a a painter, was on a ladder painting a house in Piccadilly ; 
he slipped, fell seventy feet, and was impaled on the spikes of the railings 
in front of the house. 
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Che Provinces. 

An election will shortly take place at Bath for the choice of a successor 
to Mr. Phinn, now Second Secretary to the Admiralty. Mr, Whateley, 
Queen’s counsel, an unfortunate suitor at Bath on a previous 
has come forward again, as a “Conservative.” In his address he makes 
no mention of the war. 





Some of the projected Administrative Reform meetings have been held 
within the last ten days. 

At Birmingham, several thousand persons half-filled Bingley Hall on 
Monday, under the Presidency of the Mayor, The speakers were those 
who usually take a prominent part in political movements in that town— 
Mr. W. Matthews, Mr. Langford, Mr. Muntz M.P., Mr. George papey 
and Mr. Alderman Baldwin. Mr. Thomas Cornelius Attwood, a son 
the Thomas Attwood, also spoke on the occasion. The orations did not 
lack what is called strength of language or boldness of assertion ; but they 
were not new, or above the average in ability or comprehensiveness. The 
resolutions agreed to were framed on the London model ; and the actual 
business done consisted of the establishment of an association, and the 
naming of a large committee for the purpose of administrative reform. 
Some attempt was made by “ working men” to press the ballot and 
universal as remedies for the alleged evils of administration ; but 

failed. 
similar meeting was held yesterday week at Gloucester. The on 
presided ; and it was resolved that an association should be fo’ to 
with the London Society, and bring about a thorough change 
in the administrative system. Mr. Potter, Mr. Kimberley, and Mr. 
Samuel Baker—the chief speakers—were more moderate than the 


— men. * 
Mr. Price M.P. addressed the meetin — the ae was done ; 

ressing doubts as to the earnestness of the country, and pointing out 
the difficulties arising from apathy and want of self-reliance. 
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“When any one is to blame we demand a victim, and throw down the 
idol to set up another in its place; but we never seem to think that we our- 
selves are to blame. But, if we were only to consider that we were too often 
the causes of our own misfortunes, we should obtain our objects in a much 
more constitutional manner. The nation has had its sacrifice in the Duke of 
Newcastle, and has set up its idol in Lord Palmerston ; but the sacrifice has 
been an unproductive one, because a good man has been got rid of without 

tting a better in his place, and they have been disappointed in their idol, 
Case they expected more from him than they ought to have done.” (Cheer's.) 

From Norwich, Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh, who appears to be one of the 
authorized lecturers on behalf of the London Administrative Reform As- 
sociation, seems to have found his way to Yarmouth ; where, on Thurs- 
day week, he addressed the good people of that place, and they in return 
passed the resolutions first adopted at the London Tavern. 

Similar meetings were held at Canterbury, on Friday week, Mr. Purton 
Cooper in the chair; and at Lincoln, on Monday, the Mayor in the chair. 
But it does not appear that associations have been formed in these towns. 


During an outbreak of insanity, Mr. Christian, a gentleman of property 
residing near Douglas in the Isle of Man, has killed a farmer’s wife, and 
hanged himself. 


While the first-class passengers from Australia by the James Baines, the 
noted Liverpool clipper, have testified their satisfaction with the arrange- 
ments during the recent homeward voyage, the second and third class pas- 
sengers have expressed the very opposite sentiments. They have held an 
“indignation ’’ meeting to complain of bad food and harsh treatment, have 
laid their grievances before the Emigration Officer, and have threatened 
legal proceedings against the owners, Baines and Co.: Messrs, Baines say 
that the matter can be satisfactorily expluined. 


IRELAND. 
The Lord-Lieutenant by no means confines himself to the in-door vo- 
cations of his office. He seems to be constantly about among the people, 
visiting this society and that institution, not forgetting delicate attentions 
to the wounded heroes who arrive from the Crimea. On Monday he ex- 
tended his visits beyond Dublin, and made a kind of triumphal progress 
to Cork to open the Atheneum there on the following day. He was re- 
ceived with full ceremonial by the local authorities gaily dressed in their 
robes. The streets were crowded, ladies abounded at the windows of the 
houses, and guns were fired on land and water. 


The Fortune, one of the Black Ball line of packets, bound from Liverpool 
to Sydney, went ashore in Dundrum Bayon Saturday. The passengers, 290 
in number, were landed in safety, except two, who were killed. 


~ SCOTLAND. 


A large emigration is now going on from the North of Scotland to Canada : 
in two months no fewer than 5000 persons have left Aberdeen and other 
Northern ports ; last week one vessel took out 330 emigrants from Aberdeen. 
The great majority are farm-servants, of both sexes, leaving a scanty rate of 
pay in their native land to earn higher wages in America with prospective 
independence in a few years. The encouraging accounts from emigrants of 
1863 and 1854 have led to this active migration. 


Foreign aud Calanial, 

Tue Crmea.—<Accounts from the seat of war do not reach beyond the 
point at which they-had arrived last week ; but the details of facts al- 
ready known have been brought in the usual letters and despatches down 
to the 12th instant. Thus we have accounts of the rencontres that took 
place from the Ist May to the 12th, and some statements relative to the 
abortive expedition supposed to have been bound for Kertch. 

Prince Gortschakoff supplies an interesting account of the famous at- 
tempt of the French under General Pelissier on the Russian works in 
front of what is known as the Central Tower, or “ Bastion No. 4’”’—that 
is, the round earthwork standing nearly midway between the Flagstaff 
Battery and the Quarantine Fort. General Canrobert’s narrative of the 
same operation has also been published in the Moniteur. The work was 
of considerable extent, and it seems to have been designed by the enemy 
as a place of arms. Previous encounters with mines had gone on around 
it, and the Russians evidently thought they were gaining great advan- 
tages. But their movements were closely watched, and it was determined 
to drive them out. There were two; lines of works; against these, 
on the night of the 1st, the moon shining brightly, the French advanced 
in two columns, and after a desperate hand-to-hand conflict drove out the 
Russians. They captured from the enemy, as before stated, nine small 
mortars, many arms, and several prisoners; and, what was more import- 
ant, effected a lodgment, and have retained possession of the works. 
Prince Gortschakoff’s description of an attempt to regain the ground is 
interesting and characteristic— 

On the 20th April, (2d May,) “to make certain of the number of men the 
enemy had placed in the trenches evacuated by us on the 19th of April, (1st 
of May,) we made a strong reconnaissance at three p.m.: 180 volunteers, 
supported by a battalion of the Kolyvan Chasseurs and by a battalion of the 
Wladimir Regiment, occupied the trench nearest to us, and compelled the 
French to leave it. This reconnaissance made us aware that the advanced 
trench was occupied by a considerable force of the enemy, and consequently 
the volunteers were recalled. Our losses in the combat on the night be- 
tween the 19th and 20th of April (1st and 2d of May) consisted in one 
superior officer, nine subaltern officers, and 283 men killed; two superior 
officers, 13 subalterns, and 540 men, wounded,” 

The admitted loss of the French in the two affairs was 158 men killed, 
22 officers and 600 men wounded. The chief loss of our allies would seem 
to have been sustained in consequence of their ardour leading them with- 
in grape-range of the place. It is reported that this great result is due 
solely to the decision of General Pelissier. The story is, that when all 
was planned, Canrobert wavered and sent counter-orders; and that Pe- 
lissier’s only reply was that it was then “too late” to draw back. By 
this exploit, not only were the approaches pushed 150 yards nearer to the 
enemy, but the spirits of the army were revived. 

Next in point of time comes the sea expedition so much talked of. 

“On the 4th and 5th May, a fleet comprising the finest screw-steamers 
possessed by the Allies, having on board above 12,000 bayonets, with an 
adequate strength of artillery, a small force of cavalry, and means of land 
transport, quitted the ports of Balaklava and Kamiesch, and steamed in the 
direction of the Sea of Azoff. The departure of the fleet had been observed 
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by the Russians in Sebastopol, who telegraphed the fact at once to St. Peters. 
burg. The troops comprising the canadien were the flower of the two 
armies, and were animated with a sentiment of delight on their being re. 
leased from the distasteful inaction to which the past had condemned them, 
To Sir George Brown was intrusted the posed of the British force. Ad. 
mirals Bruat and Lyons accompanied the expedition in person. No accj- 
dent occurred in embarking the troops, nor in the passage to the rendezvous, 
On the morning of the 5th the fleet came in sight of land. Four hours more 
would have witnessed the landing of the expedition, and the sun would have. 
set on the complete success of our arms. At that moment an express steam- 
er, bearing despatches to Admiral Bruat from General Canrobert, hove in 
sight and approached the Montebello. The contents of the despatch were 
clear and simple. In consequence of a telegraphic communication received 
from Paris, the expedition was ordered to retrace its steps at once and return 
to Kamiesch and Balaklava. The order could not be disobeyed; and the 
fleet in consequence returned to the Chersonese, freighted with more fury, 
disappointment, and despair than were ever borne by ship or bark before, 
On the following day the troops disembarked and resumed their old position, 
Anger and dissatisfaction spread rapidly through their ranks.” 

It is said that Sir George Brown was extremely indignant at the frus- 
tration of the enterprise ; that Admiral Lyons was sick of chagrin at the 
disappointment, that one of the French regiments was almost in a muti- 
nous state, and that another was hissed when it landed at Kamiesch. No 
authoritative statement of reasons for abandoning the expedition has been 
put forward: Lord Raglan, in a despatch, dated two days after its return, 
says nothing of it; but it is generally believed that the Emperor Napo- 
leon is chargeable with the interference, and that the English Command- 
er-in-chief did not dissemble his displeasure. It may be remarked that 
the resignation of General Canrobert followed close upon the abandon- 
ment of this expedition. 

The next incident in the siege is described by Lord Raglan, in a de- 
spatch to Lord Panmure, dated May 8. 

‘*The enemy assaulted our advanced parallel on the right attack on the 
night of the 5th instant, and some actually got into the trench ; but they 
were speedily driven out and repulsed with the utmost gallantry by the de- 
tachments occupying it, of the Thirtieth and Forty-ninth Regiments, under 
Captain Williamson and Lieutenant Gubbins of the former, and Lieutenant 
Rochfort of the latter, who, unfortunately, was severely wounded; and I re- 
gret to have to add, that several valuable non-commissioned officers and men 
were killed and wounded on the i 

“On the same night, Captain Arnold, of the Fourth Foot, was wounded 
and taken prisoner while posting the advanced sentries on the left attack, 
The loss of the services of this officer is greatly to be lamented. He had 
done his duty unremittingly, and in the most spirited manner, throughout 
the operations of the siege.” [Later intelligence of the death of Captain Ar- 
nold has been received. ] 

The weather changed from fine to rain on the 9th; and during the 
night or rather next morning, the Russians made a strong sortie against 
the left attack. To guard against surprise, our sentries had been posted 
more than usually in advance, and the supports were held in readiness.. 
Soon after one o’clock the rain ceased ; and in the comparative quiet, one 
of the sentries thought he heard a noise of moving men near the Redan. 
Informing the others, they crept forward, and distinctly heard men in 
motion. They instantly reported the fact: Colonel Yea, commanding in 
the trenches, roused the guard in silence, and awaited the enemy. A® 
soon as his advance was well heard, a sentry erept cautiously back to the 
trenches, keeping only a little ahead of the foe, so that he could accurately 
point out their position. Both sides keeping silence, the enemy crawled 
to within a few yards of the trenches and then fired a volley. 

“Our men were in no way taken by surprise. Their positions were al- 
ready assigned, and they lay so close under cover that only two men were 
struck by the enemy’s volley—one man killed on the spot, another danger- 
ously wounded. The Russians who had first risen made an attempt to rush 
into the work under cover of their fire, which they believed had taken us 
entirely by surprise ; but nearly all who tried were shot or bayoneted. The 
rest of the party, which now seemed about 1000 strong, commenced a heavy 
fire; but it was totally inefficient against our troops, who were sheltered by 
the breastwork. Our fire, on the contrary, was cool and well sustained, and 
at the short distance told with murderous effect on the crowds of Russians. 
They fell on all sides, while we scarcely lost a man. After a few minutes 
the enemy became confused, and fell back in disorder. It appears, however, 
to have been only a momentary panic, as, after retreating a short distance, 
during the whole time of which they were skirmishing, they returned at 
the charge, and, with the utmost coolness and daring, moving more to the 
left, tried to storm the breastwork at another point. In this they were as 
unsuccessful as in their first attempt. The troops reserved their fire until the 
Russians closed, and giving one tremendous odin prepared to receive those 
who might strive to cross the breastwork with the bayonet. But so severe 
was the effect of their — that the enemy seemed paralyzed. Their offi- 
cers tried to lead them up, but the men, though they fired fast, seemed dis~ 
inclined to follow. They were wavering fast, when a second force of Rus- 
sians, about 500 strong, came upon the field. The reinforcement made no 
fresh effort to force our trenches, contenting themselves with skirmishing to 
cover the retreat of the attacking party. The English never quitted their 
breastwork, but fired with deadly accuracy into the enemy, who were trying 
to remove their killed and wounded. While effecting this, they suffered a 
severe loss from our fire; which, from our very sheltered position, they 
were quite unable to return, at least with any effect. After about a 
quarter of an hour’s skirmishing in this manner the enemy fell back and got 
under cover of the Redan. As usual, the instant the attack was repulsed 
and the Russians clear off, their batteries opened fire upon the portion of 
our lines on which the sortie had been made. They poured in regular volleys 
of round shot, grape, and shell. The heavy dark sky, which lowered over 
everything, seemed a perfect Aurora Borealis with the incessant flashes of 
the guns. This retaliation was fully expected, and all our troops lay 
down until the iron hail had passed. Only one man was killed by a round 
shot ; none others were even wounded. In about half an hour the cannonade 
ceased ; and except an occasional gun from the enemy, or a large mortar 
from ourselves and the French, all Sebastopol and the Allied trenches were 
wrapt in perfect silence.” : ; 

The British loss was three killed and thirteen wounded—including 
Captain Lawrence of the Thirty-fourth. Next day the Russians asked 
and obtained permission to bury their dead: they buried seventeen. 

In a despatch to Lord Panmure, dated the 12th, Lord Raglan an- 
nounces the arrival of a portion of the Sardinian Contingent, under Ge- 
neral La Marmora, and five troops of the Twelfth Lancers. Mentioning 
the attacks on the 9th, he describes more fully another attack on the 11th. 

“Last night, a very determined sortie was made upon the advance of our 
left attack, The enemy moved forward in two columns from the W oronzoff 
road. Our advanced sentries having slowly retired, the guard of the trenches 
was prepared to receive them, and consequently drove them back in the 
most determined manner. A few Russians only got into the parallel, and 
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dead close outside. The duct of both officers and men was 
oo te, an it is with deep concern that I have to report the death of 
Captain Edwards of the ey a Foot, and that of five men. I have 
also the pain of saying that the wounded amount to 30. 

The casualties from the 7th to the 10th inclusive were 9 men killed ; 
two officers, and 57 men, wounded. The officers were Captain Lawrence 
and Major T. M. Byrne. 

Constant preparations for another bombardment were going on—new 
batteries, and new guns going up to the front. The Flagstaff battery, it 
js estimated, would not stand a four-hours cannonade, and the Russians 
were throwing up another in its rear. 

According to the Morning Herald correspondent, there were 5000 
French, 2000 British, and 800 admirable Turkish cavalry, in the Crimea. 
But, according to the same authority, both armies are still unable to move 
for want of transport. 

Omar Pasha arrived at Lord Raglan’s head-quarters on the 11th, and 
a council of war was held. 

General Pélissier, lately nominated by the Emperor of the French to 
the chief command of the army of the Crimea, is the nineteenth on the 
list of Generals of Division. His promotion to that rank is dated 13th 
April 1850, He is the senior officer of Generals Bosquet, Niel, and Can- 
robert, but the junior ef General Regnault de St. Jean-d’Angély, the 
Commander of the Imperial Guard. General Pélissier is Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, was not long since in command of the division of 
Oran, and has been Governor-General of Algeria ad interim. He was 
always one of Marshal Bugeaud’s favourite lieutenants. 

General Pélissier, on assuming the command in chief of the French 
army in the Crimea, announced that an attack would soon be made. 
This declaration is reported to have been received with enthusiasm by 
the army. 

The Independance states that General Canrobert has finally decided not 
to accept the corps d’armée lately commanded by General Pélissier : 
General de Salles has taken that command. The late Commander-in- 
chief simply resumes the command of the division he commanded at the 


Alma. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Favé, an aide-de-camp of the Emperor Napoleon, 
has arrived in the Crimea. It is reported that he carried with him a 
new plan of operations concerted between the Emperor and Marshal 
Vaillant. 

State of the Camp.—“ In additions to the fever which prevails, some fatal 
cases of cholera have appeared in camp, especially among the hard drinkers 
and the young soldiers recently joined ; and diarrhoea and dysentery are be- 
ginning to show themselves once more. It cannot be from any want of pro- 
per food that these diseases arise ; they must rather be the results of certain 
conditions which will always affect multitudes of men crowded together for 
months in a narrow space of ground, and sleeping in close tents as close as 
they can lie. The army is not only supplied with necessaries, but with luxu- 
ries. They have bread three times a week; it is brown, but not sour, and 
when eaten before it becomes stale it is palatable enough. 
than seventeen articles included in the ration returns; and among the luxu- 
ries which have been issued to the men are maccaroni, cheese, hams, vermi- 
celli, sausages, vegetables of various sorts, wine, Daffy’s elixir, game 
pies, Welbeck ale, tobacco, &c. 
ight porter—two quarts to every three men—instead of their rum, till all in 


There are no less | 





In a few days they will receive rations of | 


atore is finished. The ration of wine was very small—in one division, | 


for instance, it was only the third of a gill perman..... The isolated 
eases of cholera which have exhibited themselves, though of a virulent 
nature, do not present the intense form of the Asiatic cholera. The 
Sanitary Commissioners have examined the hospitals in front; but, so 
far as I can hear, they had nothing important to suggest of a practical na- 
ture. The soil is saturated with decaying animal matter. I have slept 
lately in a sunken hut in which a corpse lies buried, with only a few inches 
of earth between its head and my own. Within a yard and a half of 
the door of my present abode are the shallow graves of three soldiers, a 
little earth —— up loosely over them, easel with scanty lime, which 
does not even destroy the rank vegetation that springsout of them. Nearer 
still is a large mound, cuppennt 

rather a large supply of noxious gases; and further away, at the dis- 
tance of about 180 yards, are the graves of the division, where hundreds 
of bodies lie lightly covered as close as they can pack. In front of the 
hut are two mounds, about ten feet distant, containing the buried offal of 
the butchers ; and on the left are the remains of more camels, and of God 
knows what beside, which emits pestilential odours when the sun shines. 
This is a nice spot to live in, you will say; and yet I believe it is quite as fa- 
vourably situated as the tents and huts of many hundreds out here. What 
is done to prevent the results which, according to all experience, must fol- 


to contain the remains of a camel— | 


low from such a state of things? Simply this—a very small quantity of | 
lime is shaken over the earth which lies upon these remains, and it is a | 


chance whether it is of the least use or not. The offal is now buried with 
lime, and I believe that lime is also used frequently in closing in the remains 
of our poor fellow countrymen : but we require a more vigorous disinfectant, 
and, if it be a good disinfectant at all, which some people doubt, it should be 
made in larger quantities and more abundantly used. The Turks resolutely 
refuse to allow lime to be placed over the graves of their people at Bala- 
klava, and the consequences are already beginning to develop themselves. 
Among one of the most useful ~~ in Balaklava, must be reckoned 
the filling-in of the end of the harbour. It had become a horrid swamp, 
hideous and nauseous to every sense, where water and land had contended 
for the mastery, and at last effected a compromise in the form of the most 
abominable mud, blended with floating offal from the ships, the débris of 
drowned animals from the sea and starved animals from the land, decayed 
vegetables, and slimy nastinesses unutterable. Thanks to Admiral Boxer 
or Colonel Harding, this devil’s quagmire has now been covered over with 
gravel and with stones, and stakes have been driven into the sea so as to form 
a quay all along the top of the harbour. The slough is covered over, and a 
hard, clean, solid bit of ground, takes its place, banked up at the sea-side, 
and fit for landing goods and stores on from boats with shallow draught of 
water. The facilities of the piers constructed under Admiral Boxer’s direc- 
tion on the West of the harbour of Balaklava are invaluable.’’—Zimes Cor- 
wespondent, May 12. 

An article in the Monitewr of Wednesday states that the French army 
enjoys as good health as could possibly have been hoped for. The num- 
ber of men taken into the ambulances, which in the month of March was 
7585, was in April reduced to 5600; while the number of those who left 
cured in the same month was 1399, having been 1064 in March. This 
has been the result, although, in consequence of the siege operations, the 
wounded were more numerous in April than in March. 


Turxey.—The French divisions from the camp at Maslak, under the 
éommand of Generals d’ Aurelles and Herbillon, embarked for the Crimea 





on the 12th and 13th. The division of cavalry under General d’ Allon- 
ville was to embark on the 15th; and the Imperial Guard and General 
Regnault St. Jean d'Angely on the 16th. The Sultan the troops 
in review before their departure, and expressed his admiration of their 
magnificent appearance ; requesting General Regnault to repeat his com- 
mendations in a general order. The Sultan was escorted by the Lancers 
appointed to serve as a guard of honour to the Emperor Napoleon, at the 
Balta-Liman pulace. The baggage of the Emperor had arrived at that 
owe the preparation of which was actively superintended by the 
inister Fuad Effendi. 

General Mouravieff, commanding in chief the Russian army in Asia, 
had concentrated his troops at Kutaia. Two thousand vehicles had been 
put in requisition. The General had at his disposal about forty-five bat- 
talions, but not of full strength. 

Mr. William Doria, the Oriental attaché to the British Embassy at 
Constantinople, has furnished a report upon the conduct of the Austrian 
troops in the Danubian Principalities, and the state of feeling there. 
The report is dated Fokschani, April 2; and relates misdeeds of the Aus- 
trians in that town. It seems clearly established that the Austrian troops 
are totally without discipline. For instance, we find it recorded that 
eighteen soldiers violated an old woman, who died in consequence; that 
an attempt was made to rob the treasury of the local government, and 
the sentinel wounded ; that the son-in-law of the Governor of Fokschani 
was attacked by soldiers on the highway ; and that insolence to the local 
authorities was common, and a vexatious oppression of the people ge- 
neral. It does not appear that any punishment, in any instance here 
mentioned, was inflicted on a single soldier. 

It is perfectly true that the Sultan has removed the obstacles to the 
employment of Christians in the Ottoman army. The measure is de- 
scribed in the hatti-scherifas the abrogation of an immunity, by which 
they have been hitherto exempt from military service; but it is really a 
concession, , 

Rvussta.—An elaborate circular by Count Nesselrode, dated April 28, 
and addressed to the Russian agents at son 2 courts, has been made 
public. It goes over the whole of the proceedings at the Vienna Con- 
ference, arguing the points seriatim from a Russian point of view. By 
far the larger portion of the paper refers to the third point; the object 
of which was to connect Turkey with the European system, and to put 
an end to Russian preponderance in the Black Sea. 

** As regards the arrangements for carrying out that object, the Plenipo- 
tentiaries had declared that they depended too much upon the events of the 
war to allow the bases to be settled at once. Public manifestations in 
France and England, however, sufficiently betrayed the idea which lurked 
behind those words. It aimed at the destruction of Sebastopol. Doubtless, 
according to the calculations of the Cabinets of London and Paris, the mili- 
tary operations, in the Crimea, going hand-in-hand with diplomatic delibera- 
tions, were to influence the issue of the Vienna Conferences. When they 
opened the anticipation was not justified by events; and therefore the name 
of Sebastopol was never uttered. Russia is indebted for this silence to the 
heroic resistance of her brave generals, officers, sailors, and soldiers. Their 
noble devotion has been the most victorious means of negotiations.” 

Count Nesselrode states the exact tenour of the instructions with regard 
to the third point, provided by the late Emperor in anticipation of the 
conferences, and subsequently sanctioned by the present Emperor— 

“They start from the principle that the Sultan, as sovereign of the terri- 
oy touching the two straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus, has a 
right to open or shut the passage. They are not opposed to throwing open 
the Black Sea to foreign flags, if the Porte itself admits the principle. In 
that case, they deduced the natural consequence of a perfect cole 80 
that Russian vessels might be free to pass the Straits, to enter the Mediter- 
ranean in the same manner that foreign ships-of-war might navigate the 
Black Sea. They moreover admitted the perfect liberty of the Sultan to ex- 
ercise his sovereign rights to assign Turkish ports as harbours of refuge and 
provisioning for foreign vessels. On these conditions, the late Emperor had 
authorized, eventually, his plenipotentiaries to give their assent to the abro- 
gation of the principle of closing the Straits.” 

Lord John Russell’s “very remarkable definition,’’ made on the 26th 
March, is quoted,—namely, that “the best and only admissible conditions of 

ace would be those which, being the most in harmony with the honour of 

ussia, should at the same time be sufficient for the security of Europe and 
for preventing a return of complications such as that the settlement of which 
is now in question.” Count Nesselrode then proceeds—“ After this declara- 
tion, made formally in the conference of the 16th of March, Lord John Rus- 
sell cannot be surprised that the propositions made on the 19th of April were 
not judged by the Imperial Cabinet as ‘the best and only admissible ones,’ to 
quote the words of the English Plenipotentiary. In sooth, to limit the num- 
ber of vessels in the Black Sea while the naval forces in the Mediterranean 
remained without control; to open the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
to France and England while closed to the Russian flag ; finally, to stipulate 
the nomination of foreign Consuls in our ports without the Imperial Govern- 
ment having it in its power to refuse them the exequatur—a right enjoyed 
equally by France onl Bagtend in the territories submitted to their rule ;— 
surely these were not conditions of a nature to assure the blessings of a solid 
and durable peace to Europe : for a transaction to be a permanent one be- 
tween states must be mutually honourable, otherwise it is not peace, but an 
armistice. These considerations, appreciated in their exact truth, will com- 
plete the proof that in reality the combinations suggested by the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of France and England would have offered fewer and less solid 
pledges for the peace of Europe than the plan drawn up by the late Em- 

ror.”” 
e the close, Prince Nesselrode sums up the results of the con- 
ferences— 

“ The first [point] was one of political rivalry. The Emperor took the most 
exalted view of it; he resolved it in the interest of the welfare of the Prin- 
cipalities, the prosperity of which Russia had promised to guarantee. She 
has kept and will keep her promise. 

“The second was connected with general interests of commerce, The 
Emperor has decided in favour of the free trade of all nations. 

“The third concerned not only the general balance of power, but touched 
nearly the dignity and honour of Russia. It was thus that our august 
master judged it. The national sentiment of the whole country will re- 
spond to his decision. a . 

‘* The fourth point was one of religious liberty, of civilization, and social 
order for all Christendom. In the eyes of the Imperial Cabinet, it is that 
which ought.one day to be placed at the head of a treaty of general peace 
worth of being invested with the sanction of all the Sovereigns of Europe. 
The Plenipotentiaries of France and England refused to touch even this 

uestion of religious interest before that concerning the navigation of the 
lack Sea had been settled. 

“You are authorized to communicate this recital to the Cabinet to which 
you have the honour of being accredited, It will judge which side was most 
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loyal in endeavouring to procure the reéstablishment of peace ; it will decide 
on which side the obstacles arose which have prevented that desirable work. 
If it ray fails by the rupture of the conferences, the impartial opinion of 
friendly Powers will at least render the justice to Russia to acknowledge that 
she no efforts to assure the success of a negotiation destined to realize 
the deeply-expressed desire for a general pacification. 

“ Europe may count upon the constant and firm solicitude which the Em- 
peror will always devote to that t interest, when the hour shall have 
come when Divine Providence will have enlightened the conscience of the 
Cabinets whose implacable hostility, in presence of the mourning which 
covers an august tomb, calls upon his Majesty to defend with his drawn 
sword the safety and the honour of his country.” 

It may facilitate the comprehension of the military operations of Rus- 
sia to know that the troops have been recently distributed anew, with new 
designations for the armies. The army under the command of Prince 
Paskiewitch will henceforward be called the Army of the West, as that of 
Prince Gortschakoff is the Army of the South; the troops of General 
Rudiger form the Army of the North ; anda new corps, in course of 
formation at Kief and in Volhynia, will be called the Army of the Centre. 

The new levy will, it is estimated, give 250,000 men. 

New — are in course of construction at Nicolaief for the navigation 
of the Black Sea. 

Germany.— More negotiations would seem to be pending. The latest 
report is that a conference will be held today, «without the Russian Pleni- 
potentiaries, and another on Monday, at which they will probably be 
present. What the nature of the new proposition is has not stated. 
According to prevalent rumours, it will consist of a special treaty deter- 
mining the number of ships, Russian and Turkish, that shall be permitted 
to navigate the Black Sea. France and England to have the right to 
maintain two ships of war each in the Bosphorus. The Porte to com- 
municate to the Allied Powers any treaty concluded with Russia. 

Warlike rumours are not wanting that point to more active proceed- 
ings from Austria. The Moniteur, under the date of Vienna, May 16, 
says—“The Austrian squadron, under the command of the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian, will leave Trieste in a few days. Salamis ap- 
pears to be the meeting-place appointed for the vessels of the squadron.” 
Another report is, that M. Rechsberg has been instructed to propose to 
the Diet the immediate mobilization of the Federal forces. 

In obedience to a decree adopted by the Federal Diet on the 12th April 
1855, requiring the Governments to bring the state constitutions more 
into harmony with the monarchiec principle, the King of Hanover has 
issued an ordinance annulling the constitution of 1848, and reviving 
that granted by the late King Ernest Augustus. The King reserves the 
right of effecting further changes in the constitution. 

Tur Bauric.—The Allied fleet has now closed up the Gulf of Finland; 
and a considerable number of prizes, twenty-five, have been captured. 
The main station of the fleet is at Nargen, whence they command a view 
of the Gulf from Revel to Helsingfors. Advices from,St. Petersburg to 
the 19th state that all the fortified harbours in the Gulf of Finland had 
been declared in a state of siege. 


Denmarx.—The ex- Ministers of Denmark who have been impeached, 
and who are to appear before the High Court of Justice of the kingdom 
on the 4th of June, are six in number,—M. Oersted, President of the 
Council ; M. de Tillisch, Minister of the Interior; General de Hansen, 
War; M. Bluhme, Foreign Affairs; Admiral Steen-Bille, Marine ; and 
M. de Scheel, Justice. They are accused first, of having ordered, without 
having demanded the authorization of the Diet, though it was sitting, 
various measures causing expenses not accorded by the laws of finance ; 
and secondly, of having illegally solicited and obtained the Royal sanction 
for the same measures, and having ordered the payment of other sums, 
without legal authorization. M. de 
of having disposed of sums not allowed in the budgets of 1853 and 1854. 
The High Court of Justice has already been constituted in accordance 
with Article 72 of the Constitution. It consist of sixteen judges,— 
namely, eight members of the Volksthing and eight members of the 
Supreme Tribunal, all elected by the bodies to which they respectively 
belong. 

Iraty.—Success has finally crowned the perseverance of the Sardinian 
Ministry in their struggle with the Church: on Tuesday last the Con- 
vent Suppression Bill passed the Senate, by 53 voices to 42. 

But a fatal destiny seems to hang over the Royal house of Savoy. 
The youngest son of the King—a second Duke of Genoa, born only a few 
days before the late Queen died—expired on the 17th. 


Sprain.—It is generally understood that Lord Clarendon approves of 
the conduct of Lord Howden in the matter of the Seville Protestants ; 
and it is said that the Spanish Government will not insist on his recall. 

Advices from Bayonne, of the 23d, state that a Carlist conspiracy had 
been discovered at Saragossa. Onthe 22d, an ex-Carlist chief, who had 
entered the Queen’s service after the convention of Bergara, had deserted 
with sixty men of the garrison. Troops of the line and militia had gone 
in pursuit. Arragon, Burgos, and Navarre, were yesterday declared in a 
state of siege; and the Government had demanded powers to exile sus- 
pected persons. 

Avstrratia.—Advices have been received from Sydney to the 24th 
February, by the Maid of Judah, which arrived at Plymouth on Tuesday. 

On the 6th February, a meeting of six hundred persons adopted an 
address to the Governor-General praying that he would dissolve the 
Legislative Council, and take the sense of the country on the fundamental 
principles of the New Constitution Bill, which neither “ represents the 
opinions and wishes of the colonists nor consults their interests.” 
Sir William Denison, addressing the deputation that presented the ad- 
dress, regretted that, relying, as they professed to do, upon his desire and 
ability to promote the welfare of the colony, they should, within so short 
a period after his assumption of government, press him to adopt such an 
extreme, uncalled-for, and injurious measure. It would tend unneces- 
sarily to excite party strife, as, whatever might be the opinion of the new 
Council respecting the form of government, “ it could not, at that late pe- 
riod, be made to operate in modifying the course of action of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in relation to a measure which has been submitted 
for consideration in accordance with the forms prescribed by law.” He 
declined to dissolve the Council. 

The chief opposition to the Constitution Bill, + the Sydney Empire, 
is di against ‘‘ the scheme of a nominated Upper House, retiring 
pensions for officers of the Government, and the clause which renders a 


) a8 may be required to assist in the 


Hansen is besides especially accused | 





majority of two-thirds of the members indispensable to any future alter. 
ations or amendments in the measure.” 





Piisrellancons, 


At the Council held on the 21st instant, the following order on the ad- 
mission of candidates for the Civil service was passed. 

‘* Whereas it is expedient to make provision for testing, according to fixed 
rules, the qualifications of the young men who may from time to time be 
proposed to be appointed to the junior situations in any of her Majesty's ciyi} 
establishments. 

‘“* Now, therefore, her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of her 
Privy Council, doth order, and it is hereby o: that the Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Ryan, Assistant-Controller-General of the Exchequer ; John 
George Shaw Lefevre, Esq., Companion of the Bath, Clerk-Assistant to the 
House of Lords ; and Edward Romilly, Esq., Chairman of the Board of Au- 
dit; or such other persons as her Majesty may from time to time approve 
in the stead of them or any of them, hall be Conpestoalonam for conducting 
the examination of young men so pr d to be appointed to any of the 
junior situations in the civil establishments as aforesaid, and shall hotd their 
offices — | the pleasure of her Majesty, and shall have power, subject to 
the approval of the Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury, to appoint from 
time to time such assistant-examiners and others as may be required to assist 
them in the performance of the duties hereinafter assigned to them. 

“‘ And it is hereby ordered that the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Trea~ 
sury do prepare and submit to Parliament an estimate for the remuneration 
of a secretary to the said Commissioners, and of such examiners and others 
rformance of their duties. 

“* And it is hereby ordered that all such young men as may be pro to 
be ae to any junior situation in any department of the civil service 
shall, before they are admitted to probation, be examined by, or under the 
directions of, the said Commissioners; and shall receive from them a cer- 
tificate of qualification for such situation. 

“And it shall be the duty of the Commissioners, in reepect of every such 
candidate, before granting any such certificate as aforesaid— 

“1. To ascertain that the candidate is within the limits of age prescribed 
in the department to which he desires to be admitted ; 

‘2, To ascertain that the candidate is free from any physical defect or 
disease which would be likely to interfere with the proper discharge of his 


> 

“ 3. To ascertain that the character of the candidate is such as to qualify 
him for — employment ; and 

‘4. To ascertain that the candidate ee pew the requisite knowledge and 
ability for the proper discharge of his official duties. 

“ The rules applicable to each department 
should be settled, with the assistance of the Commissioners, 
diseretion of the ebief authorities of the department ; but, except can- 
didates for admission to any of the junior situations in any branch of the 
civil service will be required to obtain certificates of qualification as afore- 
eaid, such examining Board shall not make any alteration io respect to the 
nomination or - of candidates by those who are or may be 
er) = with the duty of nomination and appointment. 

“‘ After the candidate has passed his examination and received his certifi- 
eate of qualification from the Commissioners he shall enter on a period of 
probation, during which his conduct and capacity in the transaction of busi- 
ness shall be subjected to such tests as may be determined by the chief of the 
department for which he is intended ; and he shall not be finally appointed 
to the public service unless upon satisfactory proofs of his fitness being fur- 
nished to the chief of the department, after six months’ probation. _ 

“ And it is lastly hereby ordered, that, in case the chief of any department 
considers it desirable to appoint to any situation for which there are pad. 
scribed limits of age a person of mature age having acquired special qualifi- 
cations for the appointment in other pursuits, such person shal! not in virtue 
of this order be required to obtain any certificate from the said Commission- 
ers in order to obtaining such ae ; but the chief of the department 
shall cause the appointment of any person not previously examined to be 
formally recorded as having been made on account of special qualifications.’* 


A meeting of the supporters of the Ministry wes held at Lord Pal- 
merston’s house on Thursday. There were present two hundred and 
eight Members. The speakers included Mr. Lowe, Mr. Layard, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Cobden, Lord Rebert Grosvenor, Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Laing, and others. The details current in private conversation are very 
dramatic, but the newspapers have exercised a punctilious reserve. 

Mr. Phinn, one of the Members for Bath, has been appointed to 
succeed Rear-Admiral W. A. B. Hamilton as Second Secretary to the 
Admiralty, 


The text of the Capitulation Act, under which the Foreign Legion will 
be raised, has been published. Each recruit will be enlisted for the du- 
ration of the war and for one year after its termination. The officers and 
men will receive the same pay as the officers and men of the British 
Army ; and every one who is wounded or disabled in the discharge of 
military duty will receive an allowance for life. When disbanded, the 
men will receive one year’s pay as a gratuity, and a free passage to their 
homes. The recruits will be taken from any nation wot at war with 
Russia. The officers will be allowed three months’ pay to provide equi 
ments, and three months’ pay to carry them home. Ane officer who 
brings in 100 men will be allowed 975%, including the bounty-money, 
a ead-quarters of the Legion will be at Heligoland, and Shornelitfe in 

ent. 

Recruiting on an extensive and successful scale has been earried on in 
Canada and the United States, whilst in Europe considerable activity has 
been displayed by the authorities to whom the formation of the Legion 
has been intrusted. In Heligoland will be concentrated the numerous 
recruits from the Northern countries who may be tempted by the ad- 
vantages offered by the British Government. Germany, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and the provinces of Schleswig-Holstein, will contribute many 
hundreds of excellent and seasoned soldiers, to whom the hardships of 
the bivouack and the vicissitudes of a campaign will not be unknown. 
The Piedmontese Cabinet has granted permission to the British Govern- 
ment to form a recruiting establishment on its territory, with the view of 
attracting the warlike population of Southern Switzerland to the British 
standard. The Grand Duke of Baden has likewise allowed the forma- 
tion of a similar establishment in the Grand Duchy, which will facilitate 
o operations of recruiting officers in the Northern Cantons of the Swiss 

public. 

The Earl of Clarendon has forwarded to the newspapers a list of Eng- 
lish prisoners at Voronetz in Russia, which he had received from the 
Danish Minister at St. Petersburg. They are in all, twenty-three cavalry 
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soldiers, one artilleryman, one seaman, forty-two infantry soldiers, and 


- men of the rt-service. The return shows the | 
thirty-twr clothing that had been distributed to them by “ H. Christo- 
4 .” on behalf of her Majesty’s Government. 


Captain Inglefield, R.N., informs the Times, that it was Lord Clarence 
cap! 


tain of the Princess Royal, who projected and i 
Paste of ran shit he tees to 
firing broadsides into Lord Clarence, it seems, himself sounded 


the approaches to the forts in his gig, and piloted the first ship, the Va- 


during @ most tempestuous and foggy night. He has received 
loons uri sir Edmund Lyons, Lord Ragin, and General Oanrobert 


ohn Grote, Senior Fellow of Trini College, Cambridge 
was on Tuesday elected Professor of Moral Philosophy in that Uni , in 


reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg, after visiting the Emperor of the 
ee 
The Emperor of the French has conferred the grand cross of the Legion o 
Honour on General Canrobert. 


Lord De Mauley, the youngest son of the third Earl of yg for | 
many a Member of the House of Commons, where he sat as Mr. 
sonby, and subsequently in the House of Peers, as Baron de Manley, died 
Inet dock, after 0 brief illness, He is succeeded by his son, Charles Pon- 
sonby, born in 1815. 





Mr. Wildman, an able and zealous servant of the Crown, employed in the 
pen office of the Customs, died recently, at a comparatively early | 
age ; and is much tted. He was the author of “ The General 
and Minutes of the of Customs Consolidated.” 

# An old soldier, Lieutenant-General Sir George Charles d’ Aguilar, died on | 


Sito 2b de Gten, He was the Colonel of the - 
third Regiment, now in the Crimea, and had been fifty-six years in the 


army. 

Lord Spencer Compton, brother of the Marquis of Northampton, and a 
Gann ofthe Fftennt, Huma, died at Exeter oo Monde ¥ ie bie thirty- 
hie regiment from the Mast indies only 















a year ago, 
_—~-—~_ Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality ix the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 
w Week 
of 1045-'54 of 1455. 
Eymotic Diseases ....csecccececscceveteetessreseecee erocse sees 206.0 oo «6220 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variableseat, 43.6 4... 61 
Tubercular Diseases ......6.ecccscewenceeseecscaveesenes ++ 195.9 ese ©6280 
Diseases of the Brain, 8 Marrow, Nerves, and Senses o HIB sce 17 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .....0+..cserereeseseree 36.7 ory “7 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .., 152.4 eve §=185 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of 63.8 . 64 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. ......ccccccsceceses 4 16 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. .......++ 7.3 nu 
Rheumatiam , diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c 8.1 12 
Diseases of the Skin 1.3 . 3 
Malformations. 3.4 3 
Premature Birth 24.5 30 
Atrophy ........ 23.1 29 
ee 44.1 . 32 
BRB ORecc coocvccccccescoccccecccccccccecccoccccesoecssosoocose 9.6 1s 
Violence, Pri ,Cold, ‘and I SUERRED eccacsonctescoonte 35.7 2 3s 
Total (including unspecified causes) «.....+.seeesees . 969.2 1, 


Some time since a gentleman related in the Times the horrors he had en- 
dured at a levee at St. James’s Palace; this week a lady depicts her suffer- 
ings at the Queen’s drawingroom last Saturday. “Verbena” came from 
her place in the country with exalted notions of the glories of the Oourt ce- 
remonial. When she left her carriage, she was admitted by a “ back-door” 
into a narrow passage full of people; the mass was jammed , hot, 
and apprehensive ; three-quarters of an hour were consumed in a struggle 
to the end of that passage ; then came a sharp corner and a staircase, with 
more struggling ; some ladies gave up the contest, and slipped out of the | 
ranks. After this, ladies and gentlemen were admitted, a score or two at a 
time, through doors barred with halberts—like sheep transferred from pen 
to pen. At last Verbena got to the real “‘ pen”; but all parties eame out 
of the struggle with torn or ruffled dresses and trampled feet. When at 
length she gained the ae presence, it was not to be impressed by the 
grandeur of the ceremony of reception, the spacious saloon, the admirable 

ments, the courtly ease and absence of hurry: no—before she could 
reply to greetings by royal and noble friends, a low but imperative order 
came from some official, ‘* Pass on, on !”’ and she was driven 
forward. She had to hurry through a number of rooms til! she came to that 
detestable narrow passage again ; where now a retiring stream had to fight 
with an advancing one to get outside the Palace. Verbena felt shame and 
humiliation that she should thus have spent four hours, and she was quite | 
“‘disabused of all the ideas she had formed of the beauty, dignity, and cour- | 
tesy of a court.” 


A return of the number of officers serving on the Staff in the Crimea has | 
been obtained by Mr. Otway. There are 37 officers: of these, only nine 

have obtained certificates at the senior department of the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst. Those nine officers are, Major-General Eyre, date of 
certifi cate 1829; Colonel Cameron, of the 42d Foot, date of certificate 1831 ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sterling, unattached, Assistant-Adjutaat-General, date | 
of certificate 1832; Major-General Airey, Quartermaster-General, date of | 
certificate 1826; Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. A. Hardinge, of the Coldstream | 
Guards, Deput Acsistant-Adjatant, date of certificate 1850; Brevet-Major | 
Sankey, 47th Foot, Quartermaster-General, date of certificate 1852; Brevet- 

Major Hackett, 77th Foot, Quartermaster-General, date of certificate 1851 ; 
Brevet-Major Wetherall, Scots Fusilier at Gee date | 
of certificate 1849; and Captain Barnston, ‘oot, Quartermaster-Gene- ! 





Orders | late 


ral, date of certificate 1853. Field-Marshal Lord L five Lieute - 
Generals, and nine out of ten Major-Generals, are eo — 


Prince Albert, it is said, will the New Metropolitan Market ; 
-~ to suit his convenience, the opening day has been yo ee» the ist 
of June to an “early day.” 

Mr. W. G. Armstrong has invented a cannon, made of steel, whi 
objects with the precision of a rifle. Last week a trial was — ty hit. 


ley, and a target only five feet in diamete i i 
ors ge y eet in r was repeatedly hit at a distance 


_ The Russian Government has concluded a telegraph treaty with the Prus- 
sian Government, in the name of the Austro-German Telegra Union, 
which has just come into force. Stations have been opened at be Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Warsaw, Kieff, Cronstadt, Gatechina, and a number of piaces 
of less import. The second enactment in the statutes provides that 
vate despatches containing political subjects shall in any case be 
Thus, while information can be instantaneously con to Bt. 
and Cronstadt by the Russian scouts in Brussels and Elsinore, no poli 
news of what is going on in St. Petersburg can reach us by the 
any more than by the post.— Zi in Correspondent. foe aD 
advertisement 4 in the 7imes announcing that messages will be re- 
ceived by a Mr. Reuter, in London, to be forwarded to St. Petersburg, Riga, 
Moscow, and Warsaw. Who would think we are at war with Russia ?} 

Another considerable failure has oecurred in the Staffordshire iron trade— 
that of Messre, Sunt en, of the Seho Works: liabilities, 60,000/. Seve- 


4 


ral minor concerns have 


ey ae ny robbery has been committed while treasure was on its 
wa London to Paris—it is supposed at Folkstone. 
with gold in bars and in American cola were despatehed from London on the 


15th, by the South-Eastern Railway, the and the Northern 
Railway of France, to Paris: 200 ‘sande’ wegen of ola was abstracted, 
and about an equal quantity of small-shot in 
amount of was left in one gg way Se dae tee | 
sufficient to put in its place. 

: they arrived in Paris hooped and sealed, 
had been attached. A reward of 3004. is offered for 
robbers and the recovery of the gold. 

The library of the late Mr. “0.” Smith—whose real name was 
John Smith—the well-known delineator of villains and dwmons at the Adel- 
phi Theatre, has been sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. col 
was creditable to the good taste and discrimination of Mr 
of the works there were notes in Mr. Smith's handwriting, or 
draw The library was strong in theatrical collections. 
three of the lots. A collection of materials towards a history of the English 

by the late Mr. Richard John Smith, 26 velumes, sold for 31/. Manu- 
script and printed collections relative to the Lish compiled by the 
Mr. Joseph Haslewood, 9 volumes, sold for i a collection 
of engravings to illustrate the life and theatrical career of David Garrick and 
his contemporaries, in two atlas folio volumes, sold for 95/. 

As it is feared that there will be a deficiency of water at Liverpool this 
year, it has been resolved to water the streets with sea-water. 

A painful imposture has been detected in Taunton Hospital. A was 
admitted for the treatment of a painful skin-disease ; a surgeon Fd se a 
bit of blistering-fly on the eruption; and this Ted to the discovery that the 
= had produced the painfal disease in order to escape the trouble of learning 


A monument to the Genoese who fell in the war of independence of 1848-’9 
has been inaugurated in the Municipal Palace of Genoa. 

The eruption of Vesuvius continues, spite of religious processions, the ex- 
hibition of holy relics, and the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. 
There is a wide destruction of property. 

Pirates have lately seized some merchant-vessels on the coast of Morocec. 

The Russian Government has become very polite in asking money aid from 
its subjects: it “ suggests" subscriptions towards the expenses of the war— 
‘no compulsion, only you must,” 


The Legislature of Victoria have voted 20,000/. as a contribution to the 
Patriotic Fund. 

Increaséd attention is devoted to agriculture in Victoria, with a view to 
feeding the population from the produce of the colony, This has opened a 
source of employment for the many persons who have failed to get work in 
other occupations, 

The Government at Melbourne have exempted editors and sub-editors of 
daily newspapers from serving on juries, and have remitted fines incurred 
for non-attendance. 

The imports of Victoria in 1853 were valued at 16,842,637/.; even this 
enormous total was still further swelled last year to 17,720,307/. In 1864, 
** cotton, linen, silk, and woollen goods,” figure to the amount of 3,592,098/. 
The exports were of the value of 11,775,204/.; of which gold constituted 
8, 255, ., specie 826,163/., and wool 1,618,114/. Even in the first six 
weeks of this year the imports at Melbourne were no less than 1,377,599/. 

Mr. G. V. Brooke has met with great in the Melbourne Theatre. 

The well-known Dr. Lang has been tried at Melbourne for a libel on 
Chief Justice A’ Beckett. Dr. Lang’s son was convicted of embezzling the 
moneys of the New South Wales Bank at Ballarat; Dr. Lang wrote a letter 
to the Argus imputing unfairness to the Chief Justice, before whom his son 
was tried, arising from political hostility. The Attorney-General prosecuted 
him for this letter. Dr, Lang defended himself with great ability, and the 
Jury acquitted him. 

Public executions have been abolished in New South Wales by an act of 
the Legislature. The first capital punishment under the new law took place 
within the walls of Darlinghurst Gaol, in the presence of six officials and 
six citizens, who signed a certificate of the death of the convict, which was 
published in he Government Gazette. 





The Canadian Legislature have authorized an advance of 900,000/. for the 
completion of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

The prohibitory liquor law has been thrown out by the Canadian Legisla- 
ture, on a question of procedure, 

An attempt to ascertain the depth of the Niagara river, above the Falls, 
has failed. A mass of metal weighing forty pounds, attached to a line, was 
dropped from the high railway bridge; it sank for a few moments, but was 

uickly borne forward by the impetuous current, and was seen some distance 
bar the river on the surface—the rush of water prevented it from sinking. 

Halifax papers state that the most frightful distress exists along the coasts 
of Nova Scotia, between Miramichi and Shippagan. The Acadian French 
were suffering dreadful privations, and had no seed whatever to plant or sow 

season. 

From the Western States of the American Union comes the same good 
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news for English bread-eaters as from Canada—the wheat crop never pro- 
mised better. 
Monsieur Godard left New Orleans in a balloon, with a number of com- 
anions; he travelled 310 miles in six hours, ‘‘landed his passengers’’ at 
ort Gibson, Mississippi, and “ r d his voyage” to some unknown 
point. 
Great numlers of Americans have left the Atlantic ports this season on 
visits to the Old World. 





A notable of Wolverhampton has just departed—“ old Tom Brindlay, the 
postman,” who died in his ninety-second year. After acting as postman 
tor fifty years, he was “ discharged ”’ in his eighty-second year—we suppose 
superannuated. 

me forty years ago Owen Williams, of Bodedern, Anglesey, became per- 
fectly blind. He was then a man of middle age, and under this terrible 
deprivation he continued —_ after year, until at length his blindness was 
regarded as confirmed. One day during last Easter, while sitting by the 
fireside, his sight returned to him. The touching scene and the feelings it 
produced can be more easily conceived than descri Owen Williams was 
in his pom Mega year when this remarkable restoration took place after 
a total blindness of forty ’years.— Chester Courant. 

According to the Sentinelle of Namur, a very curious affair is about to oc- 
cupy public attention in Belgium. In the siege of Bouvignes, in 1455, the 
Duke de Brabant made prisoner a nobleman named Legrain ; but instead of 
taking his life, as he was entitled to do, the Duke consented to spare it on 
condition of receiving all his estates and property. Legrain made over all 
he possessed, but stipulated that at the end of four centuries it should return 
to his family. The Duke made no objection. The four centuries expire in 
July next, and already a great many persons, representing themselves to be 

ndants of Legrain, are preparing to claim the property. It is foreseen 
that the claims will give rise to numerous lawsuits. 


Crystat Parace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
May 25th, including season-ticket-holders, 31,779. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Sarurpay Mornine. 
Although the debate last night was closed by a decision upon Mr. 
Disraeli’s motion, the debate on the amendments stands adjourned over 





the recess; a result due to the combined exertions of Mr. Gibson, Sir | 


James Graham, and Mr, Sidney Herbert. 


Eight Members addressed the House—Mr. Wurresrpr, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Caytey, Mr. Rounpett Parmer, Lord Sranzey, Mr. Layarp, Lord | 


Patmerston, and Mr, Disrazxt in reply. 

Mr. Wuiresmwr took up the war-cry started by Mr. Disraeli; and 
made a great use of Lord John Russell’s “terrible description” of Rus- 
sian power, to show the necessity of declaring their resolution to carry on 
the war against a power as fraudulent as it is colossal. At much length 
he elaborated this point; urging upon the House that Russia keeps no 
treaties, respects no obligations. He made a special attack upon Mr. 
Gladstone—* the chief of the Peace party,” the moralist and philosopher, 
upon whom a new light had broken respecting the horrors of war. 

The right honourable gentleman had pointed out the horrors of war, and 
had pe with enormous power upon the blessings of peace. But who 
advised the invasion of Russia? Who made war on the territory of Russia ? 
—The right honourable gentleman. Who advised the attack on Sebastopol ? 
—The right honourable gentleman. Who plunged the country into the 
horrors in which it was now involved?—The right honourable gentleman. 
If crimes had been committed—if there had been an effusion of human 
blood, who was it that had counselled the invasion that led to these calami- 
ties? By whose policy, by whose advice, by whose recommendation, was 
that measure taken which the right honourable gentleman, now seeing the 
effects of his policy, was the first to deplore >—The right honourable gentle- 
man and his colleagues. 

Mr. Whiteside ended with a war-cry— 

** The Ministry is characterized by timid negotiations, feeble policy, di- 
vided councils ; whilst the people are enterprising, courageous, and en- 
thusiastic. For what are we fighting ?—For the supremacy of England, for 
the greatness of England. We are not fighting for the interest of com- 
merce, but for something nobler and grander than the advantages of any 
class of men. We are fighting in order to establish the authority of eternal 
justice, to prove that England shall not be defied to mortal combat in vain ; 
and to advance and promote the liberties of the world.”’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Lowe said that the Tory Opposition kept their patriotism for their 
speeches, and put their party-spirit into their motions. Mr, Lowe de- 
sired to really raise the question that ought to be discussed. Both Mr. 
Disraeli and Sir Francis Baring proposed a course which it would be 
discreditable for the House to pursue. He proposed this amendment, 
incorporated with Sir Francis Baring’ s— 

“That this House, having seen with regret, owing to the refusal of Russia 
to restrict the strength of her navy in the Black Sea, that the conferences 
at Vienna have not led to a termination of hostilities, feels it to be a duty 
to declare, that, the means of coming to an agreement on the third basis of 
negotiation being by that refusal exhausted, it will continue to give ever 
support to her Majesty in the prosecution of the war, until her Majesty shall, 
in conjunction with her allies, obtain for this country a safe and honourable 

ce.” 

He called upon the House to repudiate the system of keeping up these 
eternal negotiations, and not to cease from war until the restriction on 
the power of Russia is fully carried out. 

Mr. Caytey gave his support to these views. Mr. Rounperi Pat- 
MER, concurring with Sir William Heathcote, deprecated vainglorious 
notions of national honour; put in a defence of Russian good faith ; 
urged the impolicy of wounding Russian honour; ridicffled, as the 
wildest of chimeras, the idea of a sudden and treacherous Russian de- 
scent upon Constantinople ; and insisted that the present is a good oppor- 
tunity for making peace. Lord Sraniey expressed a hearty concurrence 
in Mr. Disraeli’s motion; yet argued throughout for peace. Are we 
fighting really to protect our ally, or for ulterior objects? Do we pro- 
pose to humble Russia ?—that would be most impolitic: to lower her to 
the level of a second-rate power ?—our means are totally, ludicrously, 
inadequate: to make the war a war of principle >—but in a war of prin- 
ciple we must raise nationalities, and in a war of that kind we cannot be 
trusted. 

‘* Long before another year shall have passed over, the people of this coun- 
try will ask with one voice what they are fighting for, and what, save tracts 
of barren ground, they are to receive as compensation for the sacrifice of un- 
counted thousands of their sons, and for mourning and desolation carried into 
a hundred thousand homes.” 














Mr. Layarp began by informing the House that he had not abandoned 
his motion on Administrative Reform, and that he should bring it for. 
ward after Whitsuntide, on a motion for supply. In dealing with the 
subject before the House, he went back to the origin of the war, pointed 
out several “capital mistakes” in the diplomacy of the Allies—such ag 
disclaiming territorial aggrandizement, and bringing Servia under the pro- 
tectorate of the Five Powers; and he struck a balance of advantages and 
disadvantages, to show that Austria and Russia have gained the former 
and the Allies the latter. As an independent Member, he knew not 
which way to turn, or whom to trust. The only way out of the difficulty 
seemed to be that proposed by Mr. Lowe. 


Lord Patmerston accepted the challenge of Mr. Disraeli, although the 
motion was not one befitting a great occasion. Before treating the main 
object, he expressed the pain he felt at the speech of Mr. Gladstone; 
which, taken as a whole, was adverse to the war, adverse to the expedi- 
tion to the Crimea, adverse to the terms on which it had been pro 
to conclude a peace: yet Mr. Gladstone was a oe! to all these, and it 
was to be regretted “ that any circumstances should have occurred since 
he quitted the Government to have so entirely altered his opinions.” 

As to the war, details were not necessary: the settled policy of Russia, 
her endeavour to weaken, crumble down, and appropriate Turkey, rendered 
further passiveness impossible. The object of the war was to protect Turkey 
and prevent Russian aggression; and we went to the Crimea, because a 
blow struck there would deprive Russia of the means of aggression. With 
regard to Austria, it was sound policy to accept her good offices; and if it 
has not suited her policy to declare herself our active ally, yet we have had 
the benefit of her neutrality, and of that disposition of her troops which 
obliges Russia to keep a corresponding force on the Gallician frontier. Had 
the Government trusted to negotiations and neglected war, they would have 
been open to blame; but they had done everything humanly possible to 
carry on the war. 

Mr. Gladstone’s mode of disposing of the third point, by saying that we 
had got one-half, and were quarrelling about the other, is a convenient 
mode; but we have to consider far higher interests than can be expressed 
by arithmetical calculations. The valuable part of the third point—the ces- 
sation of Russian preponderance in the Black Sea—is the moiety for which 
we are quarrelling. The fortress of Sebastopol and its fleet are a standing 
menace to Turkey. It is said that if the Straits were opened the Sultan 
could call his allies to his assistance. ‘‘Thank you for nothing,” he would 
say to Russia, This argument, that when the Sultan is in danger he can 
call for help, implies aggression on the part of Russia. ‘‘I remember some 
years ago, when all the armies of the Continent were swelled to an enor- 
mous amount, and when all Europe felt that such large forces could not 
be brought into the presence of each other without the danger of con- 
flict, a proposal was made that France, Austria, and Prussia should disarm. 
This was agreed to by those three Powers; but when it was pro to Rus- 
sia, that Power said—‘ We think a general reduction of establishments a 
very good thing; but it does not apply to Russia; we have only 800,000 
men, which is our regular peace establishment—(Laughter)—and therefore 
we will have nothing to do with carrying this project into execution.’ That 
which appeared to us, to France, and to Austria, the best security against 
danger to Turkey from Russia, was to call on Russia to renounce that local 
means of attack which created at all times danger to Turkey, whom she pre- 
tended she had no desire to injure. For her own defence a fleet in the Black 
Sea had been proved to be wholly unnecessary. For the defence of her 
coasts and her ports any amount of naval power that she has must be un- 
availing, and must getire from the presence of the fleets of England and-— 
France. Against Turkey she needs no defence, as respects England and 
France her fleet is unavailing, and therefore there is no pretence why she 
should not limit her power in the Black Sea.’ Gentlemen imagine 
that the four points fall short of what is required for the security of 
Turkey. “I think our duty is to confine ourselves to that in which 
we see our way—to that in which we are now engaged; and, in spite 
of all the mischances that have happened, I think we have turned the point, 
and, with respect to the Government with whom we are contending, having 
refused the fair conditions which were offered it, we are now in a situation 
to feel confident that we can 27 on the operations of the war with that 
fair prospect of success which England and France are and must be bound to 
attain. If it were otherwise, it would not be simply disappointment in a 
particular object ; it would be, in fact, the abdication of a proud position, 
and we should sink to the condition of a second-rate power. No man can be 
insensible to the calamities which war entails; but I say there are things 
worse than war. I say, dishonour to a country is worse than war; the phy- 
sical evils which would come upon a country worsted in an arduous conflict 
would be far greater than any which the temporary calamities of the war 
could inflict ; and therefore I say, that that party, be they who they may, 
who would induce this country to abandon the contest in which it is engaged, 
and to make a peace on insufficient grounds, which are neither satisfactory 
to the honour of the country now nor as a security for the future—I say that 
that party, if their opinions prevailed, would exercise the most fatal effects 
on the best interest of the country.” (Cheers.) 

But the House was called upon to declare the present Government totally 
incompetent. ‘ Well, who is to succeed us!’ Are the Opposition more 
united among themselves, have they shown more administrative ability than 
the Government? ‘I deny both the one and the other.” 

Here the debate was interrupted by a message from the House of Lords, 
to hear the Royal assent given to several bills.] 

On the return of the Speaker, Lord Palmerston pursued the party attack ; 
instancing the disagreement of Sir John Pakington and Mr. Henley on edu- 
cation, of Mr. Whiteside and Lord Stanley on the question of peace or war; 
and with respect to administrative capacity, the confession of Lord Derby, 
when offered office, that he had not in his party the elements of a Govern- 
ment suited to the exigencies of the times. Butthey did not censure the po- 
liey of the Government, they censured the capacity of its members. There 
was, however, another alternative before the House—that offered by Mr. 
Gladstone in the name of a party who would accept dishonourable 
conditions of peace. But “if a Government were now formed of 
their party, I think not one of them would be reélected to sit 
in this House.” (Cheers and laughter.) The choice lay between the 
two sides of the House, and he maintained that the Government had done 
nothing to forfeit the good opinion formed when it was first constituted. 
‘“We were supported by the good opinion of the country, because it was 
thought we were going to prosecute with vigour that war which the country 
has unanimously declared to be just and necessary. We have adopted ever, 
possible means for that purpose; and I confidently expect that the result 
will show that we have not been undeserving of that confidence with which 
the country hailed our advent, and that we shall be able to realize the 
just expectations which the nation has formed. The fate of war and 





of battles is in the hands of a Higher Power. It is not for 
men to command success; they can only do everything in their 
That we have done. In a cause which we consi- 


wer to obtain it. } 
S to be just, necessary, and honourable, we confidently place our trust in 
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If we succeed, we shall oe Age satisfaction of tutes 
ecess has been brought about by the perseverance with which, 

Utbout proclaimin from day to day the different steps we have taken, we 
on, laboured to achieve it; while if, on the other hand, we should fail—a 
contingency which I will not permit myself to anticipate—we shall at least 
have the consciousness of feeling that our failure was not owing to any want 
of diligence or exertion on our part. Iam persuaded that, whatever may 
be the decision of this night as to the relative merits of parties here—what- 
ever may be the decision of this House as to where the power of the Execu- 
tire Government shall reside—I am confident that the country is in earnest 
in the war in which we are engaged, and that the ae oy of England will 
ive their support to an Government that will honestly and with energy 
am the will of the British nation, while they never will sanction any 
een Aha up to this moment, in deference not merely to the prin- 
ciples of justice, and to a sense of the national interests and ho- 
oan but in accordance with the will and feelings of the country. 
Therefore, so far asthe best interests of the country are concerned, I 
look with comparative indifference to the result of this motion. I feel that, 
in whatever hands the Government may be placed, the will of the people 
must and shall be obeyed. That willis, that England, having engaged in 
a just and necessary war, in concert with our great ally and neighbour, 
France, 


poy they can be pursued with honour, that people will never give their 


support to any Administration that should, in expectation of the success of 
those negotiations, abandon the performance of its duty in the preparations 
of the means for war. We have not shrunk from that duty. I defy any 
man to accuse us with justice of such a dereliction of duty. Iam 
that events at no distant period will show that, in claiming from this House 
and the country a vote of approbation of the manner in which we have per- 
formed those t duties which devolved upon us, I am not oversteppin 
the limits of facts, and that it is without justice we have been accuse 
of shrinking in ae degree from those exertions which the country has ex- 
pected at our .’ (Much cheering.) 

Mr. Disrazut, in reply, tauntingly asked, was this the Minister who 
on Monday prevented discussion, and evaded every inquiry? He re- 
newed his personal attacks; and retorted the accusation of disunion upon 
the Premier and his party. Towards the close of Mr. Disraeli’s speech 
there arose frequent cries of “‘ Divide!” 

When the division was taken, there appeared—For the resolution, 
219; against it, 319; majority“against Mr. Disracli’s motion, 100. 

After the cheering had subsided, Mr. Lowr moved his amendment 
upon Sir Francis Baring’s, then become the motion before the House. 
Mr. Gisson moved an adjournment; which Lord Goprericu and Lord 
Pataerston opposed. Sir James Grauam urged, that a decisive ma- 
jority having now pronounced against a change of Administration, it 
would be but fair that an opportunity should be given for the discussion 
of the point raised by Mr. Lowe and not fully debated. Lord Joun 
Russev urged an immediate decision. Mr. Disrarti and Mr. Sipnry 
Herzert joined in expressing a desire for adjournment. It was now 
extremely late—past three o'clock: Lord Patmrrston gave way, and the 
debate was adjourned till Monday the 4th June. 


The House of Lords also had its debate last night on the all-absorbing 
subject of Peace or War; and although from its nature and conclusion 
it is overshadowed by the great battle in the Commons, still it neces- 
sarily presents points of interest. 

The occasion was given by Earl Grey; who, unmoved by entreaties, 
brought on bis motion for peace. In support of it, he was for three 
hours and a half occupied in a review of the past, to show that the ob- 
jects of the war had been obtained; that the Government had grievously 
erred in refusing the Russian terms; that there was great force in the 
arguments of Russia; that the wrongs inflicted by Turkey upon Russia 
were unbearable; that Prince Menschikoff's demands were most for- 
bearing; that the war had not been produced by fraud on the part of 
Russia; and that if Russia was wrong in invading the Principalities, 
we had also committed mistakes, for which we should ask indulgence. 
At the close of his speech, Lord Grey offered an elaborate apology for 
the conduct of the Emperor Nicholas; and, referring to the touching 
accounts of his last hours, said he could not believe that fraud and 
treachery were among his faults! 

“T have thought it my duty to state to your Lordships my views upon 
this subject, in the hope that they may have some slight effect in mitigating 
that bitter spirit of hostility which is manifested in this country towards 
our antagonist. I cannot but believe that to wage an unnecessary war, or to 
wage a continual war which may have been just in the outset, for one hour 
after the cause of that war has ceased, is the greatest sin that can be com- 
mitted; and in that sin I think every man, whatever his sphere of life may 

, has a share, who wilfully neglects doing all that his condition in life af- 
fords him the opportunity to do in order to check that which is so contrary 
to the law of God.” 

The other speakers in the debate were the Earl of CLrarenpon, the 
Earl of Maumesnury, Lord Lyrrerton, the Bishop of Oxrorn, the 
Duke of Newcastir, and the Earl of Derny. Among these, Lord Lyr- 
TELTON alone avowed opinions in accordance with those of Earl Grey,— 
the opinions, he felt, of a minority in that House, and unpopular out of 
doors. The Bishop of Oxrorp could not agree with Earl Grey, but he 
prayed their Lordships not to allow any language to pass unrebuked that 
would make a just and honourable peace more difficult of England’s at- 
tainment. 

The Duke of Newcastix observed, with feclings of sincere pain, that 
Earl Grey’s motion and speech will irritate the people of this country, 
lower us in the estimation of our allies and our enemy; and postpone 
the conclusion of peace far more effectually than the most violent decla- 
mation of the friends of war, by helping to raise a war-cry in the country 

at no Government can resist. In the Duke’s estimation, the great 
objects for which we entered the contest have not been attained; and the 
co of Russia give no assurance of security. 

“ My is, I think when this nation is embarked in war, it is your 
bounden duty, to yourselves, to your country, but above all to posterity, not 
to allow that war to close in he a manner as that you will be exposed at an 
early day to its renewal—at a time, too, when you may not be able so well 


a a ae 
a Higher Power. 


which will abandon its allies and desert that policy which has | 





it must and shall succeed; and I am confident that, although it | 
be the duty of the Government to exhaust the means of negotiation as | 


rsuaded | 


to thwart these endeavours, as I sincerely hope you tay now be enabled | 


todo.” (Cheers.) 

The Earl of Denny said there was not a syllable in the speech of the 
Duke of Newcastle from which he could dissent. He maintained that it 
would be 
fortress of Sebastopol. 

The Earl of Ciarexnvon, who spoke next after Lord Grey, met him 


with a close and pointed reply. The following passage is of the greatest 
interest— 

“We now know what were the vast military resources of Russia, how 
stealthily they had been accumulated, and how readily they could be made 
available. We now know something of the almost incredible amount’ of 
warlike stores which had been accumulated in Sebastopol, where Russia had 
no commerce to protect; and we are also aware of the gigantic fortifica- 
tions which were contemplated at Bomarsund. Europe was really standing 
upon a mine without being aware of it; while the influence of Rus- 
sia was so skilfully exercised as to paralyze both governments and 
people, to render them unconscious of the danger to which they were 
exposed, and to diminish their ability to meet that danger. For this 
state of things every Government in Europe has been partly to blame; for, 
during the last thirty-five years, Russia has been allowed to interfere, to 
meddle, and to bribe, in different countries, without check. The encroach- 
ments of Russia were unheeded, although her designs had been suspected 
and denounced ; but it was nobody's business to interfere, and no one wished 
to disturb the general peace, until the mine which had been silently and 
slowly prepared was exploded by the rashness of Prince Menschikoff. Long 
before this war began, the Russian Government ordered a large increase of 
their steam-fleet, to the number of sixteen or seventeen ships of the largest 
size. Orders had been given for converting all the Russian men of war and 
ships of the line into screw-steamers ; and the Russian Government were also 
actively employed, and had been for a considerable time before the commence- 
ment of the war, in completing a system of railways. It is, I think, no exag- 
geration to say that the army of Russia—be it 800,000 men or upwenio—weeld 
thus have been doubled in respect of efficiency by the rapidity with which it 
could have been removed to any point within or without the Russian territory ; 
and, with Constantinople and the Bosphorus in the hands of Russia, what 
would have been the fate of Europe—to say nothing of the countries border- 
ing on the Black Sea, whether in Asia Minor or Europe, which, with the 
European provinces of Turkey, must have become as much dependencies of 
Russia as the Crimea itself,—what, I say, woulu have been the fate of 
Europe, when the Russian fleet was no longer locked up in the Black Sea, 
when Russia was in full possession of the Sound, and + Northern fleets 
were no longer ice-bound for six months in the year? Why all Europe 
would have fallen into the arms of this colossus.’’ The policy of Russia 
has undergone no change since the days of Catherine. ‘ It is now precisely 
what it was twenty-five years ago, when it was most eloquently described 
by a noble member of your Lordships’ House in these words—‘ Let it be re- 
membered, that the Emperor of Russia only the otuer day proposed to place 
himself at the head of 800,000 men to give peace to Europe. Peace! What 
peace? The peace of the grave—the silence of death.’ That was the lan- 
guage of the /ate Earl Grey.” 

Earl Grey declined to divide the Tlouse, especially as more than one 
noble Lord who would have voted for his motion was unavoidably ab- 
sent. The motion was negatived without a division. 

Before the debate on Earl Grey’s motion closed, Earl Granviiir an- 
nounced, that at this very moment proposals had been received from 
Austria, accompanied with modifications, which were at present under 
the consideration of the two Governments of France and England. But 
there was very little chance—indeed, he might say there was no chance 
—of a favourable conclusion. 


The official list of the Division last night exhibits some crossing, but 
not to the extent anticipated. There were confident expectations that 
some individuals of the Conservative Opposition would vote with Minis- 
ters; and accordingly we see Sir Thomas Acland, Mr. Deedes, Lord 
Dalkeith, and other Conservatives whose opinions are not strongly pro- 
nounced. But the Opposition carried off Sir Edward Dering; Mr. Lucas, 
Mr. Duffy, and other Irish Members of that stamp, ranged themselves 
under Mr, Disraeli. Sir Edward Lytton was at his post on the same 
side; Mr. John Macgregor and Sir Stafford Northcote were recruits. 

Manchester appears divided. Mr. Milner Gibson voted with Minis- 
ters; Mr. W. J. Fox, who belonged to the Anti-Corn-law party but not 
under its new phase, and Mr. Miall, were on the same side, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir William Heathcote, and Sir James Graham, were in the ma- 
jority. Mr. Layard, Mr. Lindsay, and Mr Lowe, are all three there. So 
are Mr. Henry Drummond and Lord Harry Vane. 

The absences are noticeable. On the Liberal side, we do not find the 
names of Bright or Cobden. On the Tory side, there is no Marquis of 
Granby, no Lord John Manners, no Sir John Walsh, 

Active measures are still in progress before Sebastopol. A message 
from Paris, dated this morning, says that General Pélissier has for- 
warded the following— 

* Sebastopol, May 24.—A very lively combat, directed against our im- 
portant position, has lasted all night. We obtained a complete success. The 
enemy's loss was enormous, and ours sensible.”” 

The Patrie of yesterday says—“ We are assured that a great advantage 
has been gained by the French army before Sebastopol. A private de- 
spatch announces, that on the night between the 22d and 23d of May 
the French carried by assault the intrenched Russian camp near the 
Quarantine Bastion, which was defended by the whole garrison of Se- 
bastopol. The same despatch states that the expedition against Kertch 
had again sailed.” 


The Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert will, we understand, 
arrive in Paris on the 16th or 17th of August, as the guests of the Em- 
peror and Empress of the French, and to visit the French Exhibition.— 
Morning Herald. 


The Gazette of last night states that ** the Queen has been pleased to order 
letters-patent to be passed under the Great Seal, revoking the letters-patent 
of the Master-General, Lieutenant-General, and Principal Storekeeper, of 
the Ordnance. Her Majesty has likewise been pleased to order letters-patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, vesting the civil administration of the 
Army and Ordnance in the hands of Fox, Baron Panmure, one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanor, FripaY AFTERNOON. 
The various circumstances enumerated last week which imparted buoy- 


| ancy to Government Securities have been again in operation, and the Funds 


humiliation to withdraw from the contest baffled before the | 





have improved about 14 per cent. In this they were assisted by the an- 
nouncement on Tuesday of a reduction of interest upon Exchequer Bills to be 
renewed on the 11th of June, at a rate of 2d. per day (32. Os, 10d. yearly) 
instead of 2id. It is equal to areduction of 7s. 7d. per annum, and will be a 


saving of about 30,000/. in the annual expenditure. The measure being 
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favourably, and likewise the Ministerial intimation on the previous 
~ —y of a renewal of negotiations for peace, the improve- 


‘unds on Tuesday 
of 2, 
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amounted to 4, peubhtanting the pay- 

same ~ 400,000/. on a New Loan, parations 
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t been previously made in most instances, ren- 
h abundance of money. The range of Consols dur- 
from 904 to 91§. “Today they were done in the 
afterwards advanced, leaving off firm at 91} §. 
Exchequer Bills were not affected by the above no- 
March descriptions, which were previously 9 12 rose to 12 15, 
ave remained firm at this price. Omnium has been much in deman 

, and is now 34 premium. Annuities 1885 are firm at 


arrivals of gold and specie continue on a large scale, and rumours are 

rife of further reduction being contemplated by the Bank of d in 

thei discount. The returns from that establishment are very pro- 

mising. The average stock of bullion in both departments, for the month 

ending the 14th of il, was 15,057,161/.; an increase of 1,542,855/. com- 

pared with the ing month, and an increase of 874,543/. in comparison 
ith the eame last year. 

7 and specie arrivals have comprised 190,000/. from New York, 
445, 1807. — Australia, 100,000/. by the West India steamer, and 8162/. 
Committee the Stock Exchange, agreeably to the wishes of the 
members, have resolved that from the 16th of June inclusive, official trans- 
i on Saturdays at one o’clock instead of two. 
a ial meeting of the South Sea Company, it was 
jabilities were 70,339/. 9s. 3d., and the divisible assets 
1s. 8d. The Directors calculated they would pay 119/. 18s. per 

ietors ; fone to pay on the 5th of July next, ex- 
ividend then due, 115 per cent, with the option of receiving 
it on and after the 30th instant at a discount of 3 per cent per annum 

In Foreign Securities, more activity has prevailed than for some time past. 
Buenos Ayres is 2 be and the following have advanced 1 per cent— 
Chilian, ts, Mexican, Portuguese, and Russian Four-and- 

undergone several changes, and is at present 
higher than last week. Venezuela is 2 lower. 

Railways experienced only a slight improvement on Tuesday, dispropor- 
tionate to the rise in the English Funds; and they have since been lower ; 
they have rallied, and, compared with last week, London, Bright- 
on, and South Coast, is 1/., Lancashire and Yorkshire 15s., and other leadin 
lines 10s. better, including London and North-Western, Great Western, an 
Midland. French Shares have been much in request, and Paris and Rouen 
have improved 2/., Paris and Orleans 1/. 10s., Eastern of France 1/., North- 
ern of France, and Paris, and Lyons, 12s. 6d. 
Sarurpay, Tweive o’CLock. 


The majority last night in favour of Ministers on Mr. Disraeli’s motion, 
combined with intelligence of a defeat of the Russians by the French, and 
a further considerable increase in the bullion return by the Bank, amount- 
ing to 602,615/., has caused an improvement in the Funds this morning 
of @ per cent; Consols being very firm at 914 } for Money and Account. 

wer Bills 1116. In Foreign Stocks there has been no alteration. 
Turkish is 7748. Railways are a little higher, but few bargains have 
occurred—East Lancashire, 75; Great Northern, 92; Lancaster and Carlisle, 
714; Midland, 714; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 29}. 
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8 per Cent Consols , Danish 3 per Cents......... 80 3 
so for Account | Dutch 2) per Cents ........ 624 
8 per Cent Reduced | Ditto 4 per Cents........... 92 4 
New 3 Cents ........046 } Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 21j 2} 
| mouities .........+.. Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 67 9 
A) Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 479 
Exchequer Bills | Portuguese 4 perCents..... 424 
tock. ....... Russian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 
Austrian 5 per Cents | Ditto 44 per Cents ... 88 90 
5 per Cents Spanish 3 per Cents .. 37 4 
Belgian 44 Cents | Ditto Deferred............+ 183 j 
C 6 per Cents . Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 86 8 
Danish 5 per Cents Swedish 4 per Cents........ $8 92 








LORD PALMERSTON’S VISION. 


Based upon mud, I saw it built, 
A falace tall and fair. 

The rooms at the top were carved and gilt, 
And the chosen few lived there. 

It shone and it steam’d in the eyes of men 
With its gold and its dirt and all : 

But it shook uneasily now and then— 
Say, when will the palace fall ? 


I saw a vessel sail forlorn 
Over a stormy sea. 

The ropes es by Brahmins born, 
But they handled them awkwardly : 

A Brahmin guided it o’er the flood, 
While near, as afraid to think, 

The Pariah sailors shivering stood— 
Say, when will the vessel sink ? 


T saw the chariot of the Light 
Rush by with a fearful din. 
Poor Phaéton was pale with fright— 
He wish’d he had ne’er got in. 
The father was a driver tried, 
But the son had never learnt ; 
And I said, “If the boy goes on to ride, 
OQ! when will the world be burnt?” 
Patrick Scorr, 


Che Opera, 


We are having “ more last words” —or rather more last notes—from 
Grisi. After her leave-taking of last year, so affecting and even tearful 


on her part, and so enthusiastic on the part of the public, we certainly, | 


notwithstanding the many examples to the contrary given by actors and 
singers, did not expect ever to see her again. We almost shared the 
general surprise when we saw, only a few days ago, the sudden an- 
nouncement of her immediate return. According to the manager’s ac- 
count, we are indebted to him for this step, which Grisi has been induced 
to take by his repeated importunities. It was not, he tells us, till he had 
failed to find some one else to put in her place, that the great prima 
donna, in pity for his distress, consented to comply with his entreaties. 
This explanation, or apology, was rather uncalled-for. Had it been 
morensy to conciliate the public, it could have had no such effect; but 
the p was not disposed to take umbrage at an inconsistency of 


| and Sole Star tenth. Net amount of the stakes, 41 


which there have been so many instances, and which in this instance 

the effect of renewing a pleasure no longer for. ae 

when Grisi appeared on Thursday as Leonora in La Favorita, she received 

from a crowded house as warm a welcome as she could desire. She 

showed no falling-off since last year either in looks or powers; for al. 

though her voice, in the earlier part of the opera, ed its pristine 

strength and firmness, yet in the beautiful last act, she acted and sang 

with all her wonted pathos and effect. The opera was ve 

cast: Mario Fernando, Graziani Alfonso the King, and the 
next week in Don Giovanni. Of 


aged priest Baldasare. 

The veteran Tamburini is to reappear 
course we must be prepared for decayed vocal powers; but we shall see 
the character personated as no one but Tamburini is able to act it. Eyer 
since Tamburini’'s retirement, the want of a Don Giovanni has made every 
representation of Mozart’s masterpiece a comparative failure. 











Epsom Hares. 


From a picturesque point of view, it is generally admitted that the 
great national féte on Banstead Downs has not this year reached the aye. 
rage; but from a sporting point of view, the chief race—the Derby—hag 
been more than usually interesting. 

Tuesday's races, with which the week’s sport offer nothing 
markable. Only two horses started for the Goses ; which were on 
by Chicken, (Wells). Nine horses started for the E Summer Handi- 
cap; which was won by Mr. Hornsby's ay (Fordham). The same 
number ran for the Heathcote Plate; and Mr. Morris's Comfort (Basham) 
carried off that prize. 

There were fewer horses than usual for the great race on Wednesday, 
Early in the week, two of the favourites, Lord Derby’s De Clare, and Rifle- 
man, were “scratched.”” Much of the glory and fun of the day—the scenes 
on thie road—have departed since the opening of the railway; and thou- 
sands now go comfortably by that means, and enjoy a pleasant walk from 
Kingston or Epsom, who formerly toiled along amid the dust of the road, 
The weather in the morning was cold and cloudy, but in the afternoon the 
sun broke forth and ** made things pleasant.” 

The Derby Stakes of 50 sovs each, h ft, for three-year olds ; colts, 8st 7lb ; fillies 


8st 2lb ; the owner of the second horse to receive 100 sovs out of the stakes: 
New Course. One mile anda half. 191 subs. 


Mr. F. L. Popham’s Wild Dayrell, by Ion, 8st 7lb (R. Sherwood) .......... 1 
Mr. H. Hill’s Kingstown, by Tearaway, Sst Jib (A. Day)............0600005 . 
Mr. Merry’s Lord of the Isles, by Touchstone, Sst 7lb (Alderoft)............ 3 
Mr. J. Adkins’s Flatterer, by Hetman Platoff, 8st 7ib ( Bartholomew) ....... 4 


The following also ran—Mr. J. J. Henderson's Rylstone, 8st 7 lb (G. Oates.) 
Mr. Norton's Courtenay, 8st 7lb (J. Prince.) 

Lord Anglesey’s Strood, 8st 7lb (H. Goater.) 

Mr. W. Garrett's Little Brownie, 8st 7lb (J. Marson.) 

Mr. W. Smith's The Cave Adullam, 8st 4lb (Collins. ) 

Lord Egiinton’s Dirk Hatteraick, 8st 7lb (Marlow.) 

Lord Eglinton’s Corabus, 8st 7lb (Waddington.) 

Mr. J. Osborne's Lord Alfred, 8st 7lb (J. Osborne.) 

Betting at Starting.—5 to 4 agst Wild Dayrell, 7 to 4 agst Lord of the Isles, 12 to 
1 agst Dirk Hatteraick, 12 to 1 against Kingstown, 20 to 1 agst the Flatterer, 30 to 
1 agst Rylstone, 50 to 1 — The Cave Adullum, 1000 to 15 agst Lord Alfred, 1000 
to 10 each agst Strood and Little Brownie. 

The Race.—“ After taking their preparatory canter along the straight, 
they returned to the paddock, and ah ra time called to the post by 
Mr. Hibburd, the starter. The din of tongues in the betting entlosure was 
gradually bushed, and a feverish anxiety everywhere prevailed. At the 
very first attempt the start was admirably effected, and sudden burst of 
commingling shouts, ‘They are off!’ was felt like an electric thrill by thou- 
sands of palpitating hearts. 

“ Flatterer jumped off with the lead ; but had scarcely proceeded a hundred 
yards, when Lord of the Isles went to the front, with Alfi 
Flatterer, Wild Dayrell, Kingstown, Cave Adullum, and Little Brownie, 
clustering up; Dirk Hatteraick, Rylstone, and Courtenay, lying off. At 
the Mile Post, Kingstown obtained the lead, Wild Dayrell going on second, 
Lord of the Isles third, Lord Alfred fourth, and the Flatterer next. 
pectin were held to the distance, where Lord Alfred dropped back to the 

aten horses; and in the next moment Wild Dayrell deprived Kingstown 
of the lead, and gallopped home an easy winner by a length; the second 
beating the third by a head; bad fourth. Coreebus and Courtenay were the 
next two. The others quite beaten off. Nett amount of the stakes, 4926 
sovs.”” 

On Thursday, Mr. J. M. Stanley’s Sugarcane 
year-old Stakes from five competitors; and A 
ep carried off her Majesty's Plate from four rivals. ‘The weather 
| dull and cold, and the races were not remarkable. 
| The great race of Friday was “ the Oaks” ; and the weather was finer, 
| the company better, than on Thursday. 
| 


The Oaks Stakes, of 50 sovs each, h ft, for three-year old fillies, 8st 7lb each. 
The owner of the second filly to receive 100 sovs out of the stakes. The New 





a en won the Two- 
mira) Harcourt’s Ellermire 
was 


Course. Ore mile and a half. 162 subs, 

| Mr. Rudston Read’s Marchioness, by Melbourne, 8st 7lb (Templeman) ..... 1 
Mr. W. I’Anson’s Blooming Heather, by Melbourne, 8st 71b (Chariton) 2 
Mr. T. V. Turner’s Capucine, oe Cowl, Sst 7lb (Bartholomew) ..........+.. 3 
Lord John Scott’s Clotilde, by Touchstone, 8st 7lb (Wells). .........0000000 4 


The following also ran— 

Lord Glasgow’s b f by Pyrrhus the First, out of Miss Whip, 8st 7lb (Flatman.) 
Mr. Palmer’s Nettle, 8st 7lb ( Marlow.) 

Admiral O. V. Harcourt’s Dame Judith, 8st 7lb (Aldecroft.) 

Mr. Clarkson’s Amy, 8st 7lb (J. Marson.) 

| Lord Clifden’s Chalice, 8st 7lb (A. Day.) 

| Mr. W. Smith’s The Cave Adullam, 8st 7lb (Collins. 

| Mr. Morris’s Sole Star, 8st 7lb (Basham. ) 

| Lady Tatton was scratched today at 2.2 p.m. 

Betting at Starting.—2 to 1 agst Nettle, 8 to 1 agst Blooming Heather, 5 to 1 
Capucine, 7 to 1 agst Clotilde, 7 to 1 agst Amy, 10 to] agst Chalice, 12 tol 
Marchioness, 20 to 1 agst The Cave Adullam. 

The Race.—“ At the second attempt a very good start was effected. Miss 
Whip filly jumped off in front, Cave Adullam taking second place. After 
passing the mile-post on the brow of the hill, Nettle bolted to the left, fel, 
over the chains, and afterwards made her way down among the furze bushes 
Marlow was thrown, and, unfortunately, had his thigh fractured. Meanwhile, 
| Capucine encouraged the hopes of her backers by taking her colours to the fore ; 

Blooming Heather and Marchioness being now second and third, Clotilde and 
| Amy the next two. No further change of moment occurred until they had 
| 


agst 
agst 


crossed the road at the beginning of the straight, when Capucine gave way. 
Marchioness then came on with the lead, with Blooming Heather in close 
ursuit; the latter made a vigorous effort to achieve the victory, but was 
| aten cleverly by half a length. Two lengths between the second and 
was fifth, Dame 


third, and the same between third and fourth, Amy ) 
Whip filly ninth, 


Judith sixth, Chalice seventh, Cave Adullam eighth, Miss 


754." 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUESTION. 
of the week, of the session, indeed of many a 
ae a ag the House of Commons with nothing but a | 
}rmal question before it—virtually, it may be said, without any | 
uestion at all. Nodoubt, there was Mr. Disraeli’s motion of cen- 
upon the Government; but how did that come into exist- 
pre reese only by the accidental movement of other parties 
that the idea grew upon him by degrees; and he was careful to 
plain that he had not intended it. The explanation was very 
a on his part, because there was so little ground to stand 
ae gion because he had but slight title to be the man moving. | 
T e censure was to be passed for ambiguity of language and un- | 
certainty of conduct: it was enforced in a speech of studied ambi- 
ity, by a man of singularly uncertain conduct. The evidence | 
9 sustain it was entirely retrospective, almost entirely factitious; | 
and so little was there of reality in the congregation of men to 
yote for it, that the issue was known beforehand. The motion of | 
censure, therefore, was an accident for which the mover presented 
his excuses to the House. . 

It was overwhelmed by a crowd of amendments, two of which 
resented no question at all. Mr. Milner Gibson had, before | 
{fonday, a question, minimized to a hint; but that was with- | 
drawn. Mr. Layard had a question; but that was withdrawn. | 
Mr. Gladstone had a very grave question—whether it is not better. | 
to accept the terms which Russia will concede than to carry on so | 
unchristian a thing as the war ?—a composite question, but such | 
was the small number of Members who sustained that proposition | 
that they only ventured to argue it in speeches upon a motion | 
that simply heightened the general expression of a desire for 

Francis Baring’s amendment was no question; for it | 
was reduced to a negative expression of feeling in which the whole 
House might have concurred. With the exception, therefore, of 
Mr. Disraeli’s problem, there was nothing to which a negative | 
could be given. 

There been a question some little while since, and that also | 
a very grave one,—whether Ministers were sincere in poses 
their willingness to carry on the war with energy; and whether 

were doing in accordance with their profession? The public 
out of doors was decidedly uneasy, and an answer was required. 
The answer was given : moved by signs of the uneasiness, Ministers 
stated, with great explicitness, thet they did intend to go forward 
with the war; and they showed that they were taking the neces- 
sary steps to do so, abandoning the = of effecting any conclu- 
sion by the diplomacy at Vienna. r. Lowe’s question came 
before the House, therefore, after it had been answered: there 
was nothing for the public to ask that Government had not told. 

It is important as well as interesting to note that this question 
was put and answered without the intervention of the House of 
Commons. So little, it seems, does the House represent the .body 
of the people, or even the body of the constituencies, that it was 
enticipnted and superseded in the commonest and easiest of its 
duties as “ the grand inquest of the nativn.” 

Is there, then, any pending question to stir the heart and 
head of a people? In truth there is, although it presents itself 
only in the vaguest and most entangled form of doubt. Is it 
practicable to accomplish the solution contemplated by “the third 

int”? Have the Allies teeth hard enough to crack the nut of 

bastopol? If not, how are they to turn that position? “The 
vital part” of Russia is covered by the timid neutrality of the 
German Powers; the German Powers will not stir till Russia 
shows that she has been touched in her vitals. Mr. Gladstone 
thinks, not only that a treaty would bind her, but a treaty founded 
won her own mocking propositions after she has ascertained that 
Western Powers can enforce no treaty at all; for such would 
be the position if they gave way now. Unless Sebastopol be con- 
uered, Russia lies behind ready to dart out again upon her prey. 
ere is indeed one solution quite simple to propose: it would 
consist in reducing the Russian empire to its elements, giving back 
to other countries the spoils that the Czars have taken, assisting 
the absorbed nationalities to resurge. But what gentleman of the 
Cpposition, moving to displace Lord Palmerston, would go into 
office upon that principle ? 

Thus far we are living from hand to mouth. It is a charac- 
teristic of the day that there is nobody prepared to place a distinct 
issue before the public; nobody ready to indicate the point of 
attack; nobody who can foresee the next stage; none who has 
a plan. Statesmen, in this country at least, are trusting to events, 
like a spendthrift whose fortune is out of his own control. It is 
a previous question, whether the public more than the Govern- 
ment or Parliament has ever asked itself whither it is drifting— 
what it proposes todo? Is it prepared for the next emergency, | 
whatever that may be? This is the grand question which lies 
beyond the debate. We are drifting without a principle, except 
the homely substitute of standing by our flag until it can be 
lanted somewhere with sufficient honour to take it down again. 

anted a principle! What shall it be? That, however, is hardly 
& question to be debated by the House of Commons, even if we 
saw the man to propound it. Meanwhile, the Government, which 
factions of equivocal tongue and unintelligible conduct aceuse of | 
ambiguity and uncertainty, is the only party that truly and in- | 
pee ig clings to the substitute principle on behalf of the British | 





| all the individuals 


something 
| required than a knowledge of Admiralty law or of the simple de- 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM—THE ADMIRALTY. 

— = ye arene Reform movement is still strug- 
ing ostensibly in the stage of an blic agitation, inar- 
tieulate and unconcentrated, it is evidently Secemten oes amg to 
be slighted by the Executive; and the concessions made to it,—as 
in the minute of Council ordering examination of candidates for 
the civil service, and in the greater care to choose fit men for the 
right places,—Government is ing that there is a power in 
the movement which will have to be obeyed. The simplest way 
of rendering an a conformity is te grant that rule of ex- 
amination, especially with the reserve at the close, specifically 
declaring that appointments may be made without examination. 
But it is ——- shape of administrative reform which begins only 
with the infants of the civil service, and does not use in the best 
manner the existing materials. One of the most promising facts 
in connexion with the movement is, that it has sprung spontane- 
ously within the bosom of the civil service at the same time that 
it did with the public. There are, therefore, spirits resident in 
the civil service able to administer the reform as well as the public 
business. Because “the system” is bad, it does not follow that 
under the system are incompetent of 

better arrangements. On the contrary, many of them have facul- 


| ties as good as any that can be imported into the ranks; with ex- 


ience such as no stranger can for some time, and every 

isposition to do what is wanted. A valuable ee of adminis- 

trative reform will consist in setting free the elements of self-im- 
provement which already exist. 

The Admiralty t is a casein point. It is an instance 
both of the deference for public opinion and of the imperfect fulfil- 
ment of a manifest public requirement. The office of “ Second ” 
or permanent Secretary was vacant; and here was an opportunity 
his way in t —_ relations with the aristocracy; men, 
pobeliy, who might have very fair qualities to take their chance 
with other candidates, but whose preference would certainly have 
looked dangerously invidious. The post of permanent 


| for filling it y tegeee some lord, or some gentleman who had worked 
e 


| to the Admiralty is a place too valuable to be overlooked wi 


reference to the claims of of this class; but if any such 
claims were under consideration, they have been ove: in 
deference to publie opinion, which is impatient and severe just at 
present in criticizing the claims of “ lords” or personal retainers of 
political magnates. So far well. But we are not sure that a keen 
politician may not be almost as ill-seleeted for the office as a lord 
or a private retainer. There is one obvious consideration, 
independently of any particular date or of administrative 
reform, which would suggest the gross inexpediency of placing 
a keen politician in the permanent office. The Second Secre- 

must necessarily come into close communication with 


| tary 
the First a The First Seeretary changes with every 
e 


Administration. officer for the time being may be a very 
able man in the department, as Mr. Henry Geo Ward is 
understood to have been; but it is possible that he may 
be far more of a politician than of an Admiralty administrator, as 
Mr. Augustus Stafford was. In any case, the permanent motion 
of the office lies with the permanent Secretary. During the occu- 

ancy of an able temporary Secretary, the want of the permanent 

Jnder-Secretary may not be so strongly felt, although the able 
politician will always appreciate it. But during the occupancy of 
a mere political “ First,” the real administration lies with the per- 
manent man. And itis thus, at all events, doubly necessary that he 
should be fully qualified, and not liable to feel or to excite politi- 
cal antipathies. While the party who have appointed the perma- 
nent official are in power, collisions are not Ticely to arise; but 
what disputes might not interrupt the public service if the perma- 
nent Secretary, whose claims Lord Palmerston’s Administration 
might not overlook, were brought inte close contact with the po- 
litical Secretary of Lord Derby ! 

The permanent Secretary, above all other officers in the —_ 
ment, ought to be thoroughly versed in his business. He ought to 
know the general bearing of all that the department has to do, and 
all its details; for, like most divisions of the public service, this 
has incidents pecular to itself. A board of quarter-deck officers, 
more intent upon teehicalities than upon the smooth and steady 
progress of administrative working, requires a functionary who, 
while obeying the “ Lords,” can keep them to the point and give 
continuity to their impulsive action. The British navy is spread 
over every part of the world ;—a stroke of the pen may dispose of 
fleets, even dismantle ships, at the dictate of an impatient Lord, 
and so cancel thousands sterling before anybody is aware of it. It 
is the permanent Secretary who knows how to keep the fleet in 
order by the avoidance of conflicting instructions; the permanent 
Secretary who knows where one ship is still wanted, though it may 
be placed out of use elsewhere, and who would rather avoid dis- 
mantling than have to ineur the expense of refitting. It is the 
permanent Secretary that knows whether Consular applications, or 
questions of shipwreck, belong to his department or the Foreign Office 
or the Treasury. It is the permanent Secretary, in short, who 
knows where everything is, and what is its proper place; what is 
required, and what ought to be done. Political vicissitudes ma 


| bring into office a political Secretary well acquainted with nauti- 


cal affairs, but specially intent upon iron steam-ship building, and 
ready to lead the country into a furor of such naval architecture, 
while forgetting perhaps humbler but not less necessary duties. 
Or the Secretary of the Admiralty, oblivious of fleets, may be 
busy at Derby. It is evident, therefore, that ing more is 
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artmental routine,—an intimate, minute, and comprehensive 

nowledge of the subject-matter under the department—that 
is of the ships, all that they contain, all their stations, and 
all that concerns them. A successful lawyer must be a man 
very adaptable for any public situation as a simple matter of rou- 
tine working; but we doubt whether it would not require much 
time to attain this kind of special knowledge. 

All that we have said respecting the cep ces oon ee A Secre- 
tary applies a fortiori to the head of the department—the First 
Lord, who goes in and out with Parliamentary ups and downs. 
He may be a Sir James Graham, master of every particular under 
his control; he may be a member of the Cabinet specially sensi- 
tive to local electioneering interests and claims. 

Our own day also suggests another requisite in a permanent 
Secretary. There is no department of the civil service that has 
been more in need of reforms than the Admiralty. It has under- 
gone considerable improvements, and it will, under the pressure of 
public opinion and with opening opportunity, have to undergo 
more. Now the permanent Secretary, who is virtually the acting 
master of the department, ought to be a man conservative so far 
as prudence is concerned, but capable of adapting himself to the 
reforming spirit; possessing an ardour for improvement, and a 
practical knowledge of the business which will enable him to ad- 
minister reforms, at the same time that he administers the or- 
dinary and complicated working of a great department. We 
doubt whether this portion of administrative reform has been car- 
ried out in the recent promotion of the Admiralty; but we are 
convinced that no system of examination can do justice to the 
public expectations, unless it-be continued by these reforms in the 
arrangement of the personnel, which will enable us at once to an- 
ticipate and extend the beneficial results and to save many sub- 
tracting mistakes. 


THE PEERS OF ENGLAND. 
Tne Peerage, according to Earl Granville, has ceased to grasp the 
power of the state. The head of the Cavendishes is content to 
cultivate the amenities of society—to encourage genius even 
amongst the humbler classes; another Peer of the same family, 
Lord Burlington, is successfully competing with the best men of 
his day—as a country lord, but has never held a single oftice; 
and several Peers familiar to the public in the debates have never 
vontended for the favour of the Crown. “ All the blood of all the 
Howards” is not limited to people in aristocratic positions, but 
the family becomes “ as numerous as the Smiths,”—it provides 
a Lord-Lieutenant for Ireland, who is beloved by all the United 
Kingdom, and also a number of men in every station of society; 
many a Howard, no doubt, being “a tradesman, meek, and much 











a liar.” A Plantagenet finds his best asylum in obscurity; and | 


the heir of the house recovers consideration for his family as chair- 
man of a commercial company. This is a real fusion, and it is pro- 
eeeding at a rate which even primogeniture cannot counteract. In- 
deed, primogeniture itself is powerless when Peers in the pursuit 
of personal ambition have forgotten the duties that they owe to pos- 
terity, as those duties were derived from paternity. More than one 
Peer of our own day has dabbled so far in trade for self-interest, 
or has so entered into land-dealing for purposes of 2 vulgar aggrand- 
izement, as to have become amenable to the commercial laws of the 
land, and to have been made bankrupt, with forfeiture of the 
means by which the hereditary station was maintained. An En- 
cumbered Estates Act has in some parts of Ireland replaced a 
Peer by an agricultural reformer or an enterprising farmer ; there 
is both a hope and a fear that some similar measure in England 
shall relieve the land of the ghosts of feudal families that haunt it 
without any living hold upon the soil. There are houses not 
lower than that of Plantagenet or of Stanley of Derby whose lord- 
ship is becoming a tradition, where within living memory they 
were a power. On the showing of Lord Granville, the Peers are 
content to stand aside—not unlike the “ upper ten” of America; 
and to let the vulgar world wag as it will, without ever soiling 
their fingers by grappling with it. According to the records of 
courts that deal with encumbered estates, more than one titled or 
landed family has drifted into the museum of antiquities; the 
sons of the aristocracy are allying themselves with the trade of the 
day, and a shipwrecked peerage finds footing — the railway. 
We are not now stating what ought to be, or what ought not to 
be, but simply what is. 

It is, however, impossible not to contrast this position of the 
Peers—some holding aloof from the public affairs of their coun- 
try, some finding an asylum in obscurity, some mingling with 
trade, while a noble rabble mingles in every class of society —with 
the position of the same order at a period of the country not more 
distant in point of time than that included in the commencement 
and end of national histories now complete; as that of Venice, 
for instance. No less from the earliest day when she emerged 
from obscurity and established herself on the island of Rialto, 
until the first plebeian Doge yielded the republic to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the nobles of Venice maintained their relative posi- 
tion. Our Peers seem to belong to a past in the history of their 
country. The nobles had their Reform Bill day, and took up their 
governing position at Runnymede in King John’s time. It 
was in the days of Hampden that the gentlemen of Eng- 
land came forward and asserted their value in the state with 
some success. The middle classes established themselves by 
the Reform Bill of Earl Grey. The working classes, maintaining 
the order of progress, sought their political establishment in “ the 
Charter,” but failed. Sullenness and emigration have left that 





roletarian problem unsolved ; and in the mean time a totally dif. 
erent order, springing chiefly but not exclusively from the middle 
classes, is stepping forward to take the most conspicuous place— 
the class of professional men, of leaders in organized commercial 
companies, and of engineers. 

The lovers of progress, the worshipers of peace, hail the advance 
of this class, as bringing us to the eve of a day when Positive 
science and practical intent shall assume the government of the 
world; but we do not yet see in any of the representative men of 
this class, individually or collectively, certain qualities without 
which no order in the world has ever attained to permanent power 
or to the possession of government—without which political vita}. 
ity seems incapable of self-defence or of gaining the affection of the 
governed: these are—the love of power for its own sake, and the 
spirit of sacrifice. 

THE REPORT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Cuaniry, for certain purposes, sets to itself the rule of not letting 
its right hand know what its left hand doth; but Industry wil] 
never get on with the same principle of conduct. Waste in ip. 
dustry and loss in property proceed from ignorance. It may take 
many shapes on the surface—fraud, recklessness, over-competi- 
tion, invidious machination; but always ignorance is the true 
cause. Ignorance has occasioned more disaster, continuous pe 
nury, and accumulated bankruptcy in our agriculture, than any 
other obstruction to modern improvement; yet it is the vice of 
which those addicted to it are most fond. There is not half the 
mania for drinking that there is for ignoring, among those who 
have once begun to indulge the vice. The reports of the eight 
Poor-law Inspectors appointed to examine into the Agricultural 
Statistics of some eleven English counties are filled with proofs 
of this favourite weakness, The object of the Commissioners 
was to get information, individual!y exact, enabling them to set 
forth in numerial returns the amount of acres under tillage, 
the amount of acres under grass, the amount of acres occupied 
by homesteads, roads, fences, woods and plantations, small 
holdings, and wastes; the amount of stock, and the probable 
= of the crops. Successful attempts were made the year 

fore last by Sir John Walsham and Mr. Hawley in Norfolk 
and Hampshire, and last year the experiment was extended; six 
other Inspectors being appointed for the purpose. The Poor-law 
machinery was employed; and the Guardians became committees 
pro hac vice. In the majority of instances, the local notables entered 
into the plan; but in a great number of instances also they were 
very reluctant or stoutly resisted ; and it is observable that the re- 
sistance, with regard to extent and obstinacy, is in an inverse 


| ratio to what we may call the educated state of the population in 


the district. We do not mean the school teaching, but the amount 
of cultivation for the mind in each place. In Hampshire and 
Wiltshire the great body of agriculturists seem to be favourable to 
the collection of the information. In Norfolk and Suffolk, thirty- 
four out of thirty-eight unions formed committees; but the other 
unions refused. In Berkshire the opposition appears to have 
been proportionately greater—the three most important of the 
twelve unions absolutely refusing. In the West Riding of York- 
shire, on the contrary, where there is a freely circulated press, 
there was a very general disposition to codperate; the refusals of 
Boards of Guardians were limited to a single instance, and that 
only temporarily. The landlords and tenants generally rendered 
effective assistance, and the codperation was cordial in spirit. In 
some of the agricultural counties, every conceivable obstacle was 
thrown in the way of officers who individually endeavoured to 
get proximate returns to classify the evidence of the Commission- 
ers. Where there were intelligence and a free circulation of ideas, 
there was an appreciation of the experiment, a wish to codperate 
with it, and a desire for success. Where there was no means for 
the circulation of ideas, there was suspicion, reluctance, and ob- 
struction.* 

It is important to consider the motives to this resistance. The 
prevalent desire for concealment implies that there is something 
unfair in the case. Those who conceal dread lest unfairness should 
be imposed upon them, or they intend to be unfair towards others 
—perhaps both; and we believe that in this instance there is both 
the fear and the wish for unfairness. The apprehensions that 
rates would be raised upon individual occupations, that rents 
might rise with the show of rising prosperity, or that competing 
farmers might prepare better for the market, were probably among 
the motives; for. evidently, the strongest, most prevalent, and 
obstinate fear, concerned the individual returns of produce. 
Nothing has been rendered clearer in this country, however, 
than the fact that the true prosperity of agriculture will 
depend upon the amount of the produce, its steadiness, and 
the knowledge of its extent. Individuals may for a time 
snatch an advantage by anticipating the market where others 
have been behind them; but the game at concealment is one 
which cannot be successfully played by a man whose property 
is spread over so many acres under the broad sky. It has in 
fact only facilitated the trade of the jobbers in whose hands the 
farmer has placed himself, and who have wasted more than half 
the grower’s profits in gambling. Since free trade somewhat in- 
terfered with the operations of these gentlemen by rendering the 
markets too extensive, prices have been steadier, and the ery of 
“ agricultural distress” has died away. Now the substantial 

* The reports to which we refer are contained in a Parliamentary blue- 
book just issued— Reports of the Poor-law Inspectors on Agricultural Sta- 
tistics (England) 1854.” 
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essentials—the extent of 
promoted by five things : 
ing and the want possil 
munity rp o 
a ; 

grown the oupply possible—for the supply may be extended ; 
thirdly, by a knowledge of economy in methods ; fourthly, by a | 
knowledge of the diversity of soils, with their corresponding diver- 
sities of treatment and adaptability to different crops ; fifthly, by a 
knowledge of those simple scientific principles which will | 
enable agriculture to make use of its opportunities. It is | 
the collector and classifier of statistics who surveys and 
prepares the ground for the agricultural improver. Statisties en- 
able us to generalize individual experiments, by ascertaining the 
number of instances in which there are grounds for repeating the 
experiment. The increase of agricultural produce and its corre- 
sponding cheapness will increase the wealth of the farmer, by fos- 
tering the entire wealth of the community. — The farmer has mis- 
takenly measured his prosperity by the price of corn : his true | 
wealth will be found when he brings down the price of corn to its 
minimum, but is able to load the tables of the middle and even | 
humbler classes with bread, pastry, vegetables, meat, fruits, and 
everything that the land can produce. For, after all, the wealth | 
of a nation is exactly proportioned to the amount and variety of | 
its produce within the year, and not to the comparative prices of 
one article against another. The agriculturist will have to find his 
profits, henceforward, not in the cnormous rate of price, but in the 
gross amount of commodities that he can turn out, and in the eco- 
nomizing of his method of production. They perfectly understand 
these principles in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where ably-con- 
dueted journals render such ideas as familiar to every class as the 
aspect of the household grate. They have yet to learn them in 
Berkshire and Wiltshire, where the agriculturist looks upon the 
collector of statistics as an “ inquisitor.” 


THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE “ A TRUST.” 
Ir is the custom to advocate the election by ballot, or secret suf- 
frage, with exaggerated truisms, and to oppose it with truisms 
misapplied. According to one extreme, English virtue only awaits 
to be restored under shield of the ballot—as English heroism 
might flourish if the heroes could only hide themselves. According 
to the other, open voting is the only defence for English public 
virtue—as if electioneering corruptions did not and would not ex- 
ist save by aid of the ballot. Give secrecy, says the ballot-man, and 
the voter will fearlessly and faithfully fulfil his trust: let him 
have secrecy, say the open-vote-men, and he will betray his trust 
without fear. This is Lord Palmerston’s final argument— 

“T hold, in opposition to the honourable Member, that the right of voting 
is a trust reposed by the constitttion in a portion of the community, not for 
their own benefit, but for the benefit of the rest of the country. I hold, 
therefore, that every man who has a public trust to discharge ought to dis- 
charge it in the face of the whole country.” 

Now is the right of voting “a trust” at all? The notion has 
perhaps arisen from the fact that the franchise is given only to a 
minority, and that the electors are said to “represent” the 
whole community. But it is not in the sense of delegation that 
they are representatives : they are representatives only inas- 
much as they are specimens of the entire community; and the 
theory of the restricted franchise is that you will get the true 
sentiments of the community better out of the sound specimens 
than out of the miscellaneous multitude. This is not dele- 
gation or trust. The delusion is kept up by the apparent 
analogy between the relation of the chosen candidate to the 
elector and of the elector to the non-elector: but the analogy 
fails. The electoral body has a distinct function—the choice of 
the best men as representatives of the Commons of the country. 
Here there is no question of the conduct of individual electors. li 
any one breaks the specific rules of statutes regulating elections, 
he may be punished, not for breach of trust, but for breaking a 
statute regulation. The non-performance of the function allotted 
to the electoral body, the choice of bad men, is no offence at law: 
an elector may vote for the grossest fool, or landed buffoon, a Sir 
Oran Otan or a Lord Spoonbill, but there is no punishment that 
will reach him. It is different with the Members: they are elected 
individually, not decreed in the lump as a class by the supreme 
Legislature; they must be judged on their individual acts, by | 
their constituents; and if they were to have the shield of the 
ballot, which Lord Palmerston almost claims for them, the con- 
stituency would be debarred from judging the delegates of its 
choice. The Member who betrays his trust, or displeases his con- 
stituency, is disposed of by the refusal to reélect him: if the 
electoral body proves too incapable or too depraved for the function j 
allotted to it corporately, the only remedy is to change the elec- 


toral body. 
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the production, and its steadiness, are ; ton. An innovation has been made by Lord Panmure: instead of 
first, by a knowledge of the want exist- | depending upon the great contractors, he has given permission for 
le—for the consuming power of the com- | procuring clothing and equipment of local dealers—in Glasgow, 
creased by the growth of numbers and the | for instance. The results are promptitude, soundness, and compa- 
secondly, by a knowledge of the supply exist- | rative cheapness. 


No sooner, however, do the Militia begin to appear, and arrange- 
ments for their accommodation become necessary, than a new op- 
position arises. It is said that this originates with a particular 
sect, but the only evidence we have of it is a paper reprinted from 
the Stirling Observer in order for more extensive circulation. This 
is a protest against Militia Barracks for the accommodation of men 
to the number of 5000 in each place. Among the places named 
for these barracks have been Edinburgh, Hamilton, and Stirling ; 


| and the journalist protests against “ the favour” shown to hisown 


town; for, says the Observer, wherever there are soldiers there are 
camp-followers, and a tribe of creatures to whom very ugly names 
are applied. One day, says the Observer, the soldiers go, but the 
women stop. And the writer professes not to speak without ex- 
perience ; for during the Papineau rebellion in Canada, he “ had an 
opportunity of seeing the sudden excitement caused by the conver- 
sion of a quiet town into a military depdét, as well as the disastrous 
collapse which followed the withdrawal of the army.” That is 
the argument to counteract the feeling of the tradesmen, that 
soldiers bring custom as well as camp-followers; which in fact 
they do. Pushed to their ultimate conclusions, these arguments 


| would compel us to abolish soldiers. If there are soldiers, they 


must have lodgings; if they are to exercise, they must be 
assembled in bodies of sufficient magnitude; if they are in 
numbers, they must in time impart a military character to 
the town; if it be a military town, thera will be camp-fol- 
lowers, and various other incidents of military life in quarters. 
“Prevention,” says the vulgar maxim, “is better than cure”: 
so, to prevent camp-followers, we must have no military towns, 
no assembling of troops in magnitude, no exercise for the 
soldiers. But without exercise, the soldier is not a soldier, he is 
only an undisciplined fighter, whom it would be better to be with- 
out: let us therefore have no soldiers. Much might be said in 
favour of the abolition, could we be secure of peace; but surely 
this is not the season for a soldier-abolition movement. If, in- 
deed, the Stirling journalist could convict the Stirling Militia of 
peculiarly bad conduct, there might be a reason for disbanding the 
men in that county and removing them from the chief town; but 
instead of any complaints against the regiment, we hear that the 
Stirling Militia are a fine set of men, and upon the whole well- 
conducted. 

This sectarian morality does not prevail throughout Scotland. 
We notice that the Edinburgh paper already named holds out the 
neighbourhood of the Scottish capital as possessing advantages for 
military purposes, while the encampment is recommended as far 
better than the system of billeting. And so it is—better for so- 
ciety, for discipline, and therefore for the soldier. Instead of 
being a nuisance at the public-house, the man learns the real cha- 
racter of a soldier’s life, is kept in better order, and put into bet- 
ter training for the purpose of his enlistment. 


GRISI, AND RETIREMENTS FROM THE STAGE. 
Grist has followed the course of most retired favourites, and 
“reappears”; and Tamburini is to follow. Many rejoice; those 
who regret are steeled against disappointment. It is too often 
assumed that the motives which seduce singers and actors into 
the attempt to take an aftermath of public favour are base ; 
but probably the commonest and most efficient is nothing deeper 
nor worse than good-nature. The mistake is not the less. From 
its nature the reappearance must so often disappoint as to be 
the most hazardous of experiments. The repute of an actor is 
measured by his best days; memory and report do full justice 
to the standard; but when he reappears before old friends or 
new expectants, he does injustice to himself, because his powers 
are not equal to himself or to their anticipation. Edmund Kean 
felt this, and said so, although he had not retired into real old 
age; Mrs. Siddons taught a public that an old lady of venerable 
aspect and eredit was not the great tragic actress of another day ; 
Catalani pained her admirers; Pasta knew the torment she was 
inflicting, most upon those who most sympathized,—for Pasta was 
an artist who knew the greatness of her duty, who taught her 


| pupil that even the singer that passes away helps to expand and 


elevate her art, and who could perceive her own deficiencies and 
explain them. Garrick spared the infliction; so did John Kemble; 
so did Charles Young; so hitherto has Macready. [But all of these 
men retired to a prosperous ease, and could take out in social in- 
tercourse the amount of excitement and admiration for which the 
actor’s natural gusto is pampered by the incidents of his pro- 
fession. 

Probably that is a resource peculiarly open to the singer, and most 
peculiarly in our own day. The completeness of setting forth in 













Tue efforts made by Government to expedite the formation of a | the theatre demands a corresponding completeness in the singer : 
Militia do not overcome the obstacles with any magic celerity. | it breaks the dream of verisimilitude, if, in having “ to make allow- 
By dint of exertion, and of zeal in particular officers, it is dis- ances,” you are reminded at every turn that it is not Lucrezia or 
covered that the men may be had, although such numbers have | Semiramis who is before you, but only a middle-aged lady, whose 
emigrated from the most Northern districts. Militiamen are to | residence is in the Red Book, and whose indifferent state of preser- 
be seen not only in Edinburgh, but in Hamilton, Perth, Stir- | vation is the subject of much concern to various nobodies known 
ling, and other places. The delay in furnishing some articles | to you as hanging about any conspicuous “ celebrity.” Over 
almost as essential as men is at present unaccountable, and cer- | the pianoforte, in a private drawingroom, the case is reversed. 
tainly occasions curious spectacles. The Edinburgh Advertiser | The accessories are absent; the art becomes an abstraction ; 
reports that sentinels are seen mounting guard at the Castle with | but you, who are not supremely gifted to realize the floating ideas 
walking-sticks instead of muskets; and it is the same at Hamil- | derived from perusal or memory, are grateful to any artist who 
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can give reality to the shadow—most grateful to genius which 
ean best bring out the spirit of the author. Defects in voice or 
execution are slurred over easily, by a common consent, like mere 
defects of type in a fine poem or bes in an engraving: so that 
they distract you not by making nonsense or conjuring up ludi- 
crous ideas, you heed them not, but the attention continues un- 
distracted in pursuit of the meaning. As the knowledge of art is 
extending with the ion of its readier appliances, so this 
kind of domestic perusal or sketching becomes more common. 
And where can the veteran artist be so worthily employed as in 
directing the quiet cultivation of the field in which his frame is now 
too feeble to take the most exposed and arduous share of labour ? 
The ¢ in our social customs which has thickly sown “ the 
world” of West end and East with passable singers and eager ama- 
teurs has brought a corresponding change in the music-trade, and 
music-sellers can tell how many more copies of an opera or its 
most telling pieces are sold for private use than for the theatre. 
Some of our best musicians have given hints of following the 
stream, by “ giving ” a kind of half-private soirées. It only needs 
to convert these gatherings into something like schools for adults, 
and a means would be provided of fusing artists and amateurs in 
a delightful rehearsing of the finest music. The next step would 
be not less conducive to the spread of art and of the happiness 
which it produces—the adaptation of the best operas, by condensa- 


j 


| 


| himself now holds. 


tion and pruning, to chamber use, either for consecutive perform- | 
ance over the pianoforte, or even for a more elaborate performance 


in character—a higher kind of “ private theatricals.” The finest 
ini, and other great masters, offer materials 


be 7 of Mozart, 
of the highest kind for such reproduction. Here is a field for re- | 


tired artists, better than the open stormy field of the public stage. 


Liters tt : the “Gvitor. 


POST-OFFICE REFORM, 





: 224 May 1855, 

_Sm—In your last Topic of the Day, headed “ Administrative Reform,” you 
give great praise almost solely to Mr. Rowland Hill for the reform of the 
administration of the Post-office department, begun with his penny-postage 


0. 
pamphlet, and since carried out b: “yep of the Post-office. But | 
i rf dead, I must 


as there is also great credit due to the 
facts on behalf of my old friend Mr. Wallace of Kelly. 
You make no account of the tremendous labours of that 


gy og tra 
enny “ wo ty y as a leverage for 
ag reform, and led to the conception of that grand development by Mr. 
Hill. Mr. Wallace took up the subject of Post-office reform on his entry 
into Parliament in 1833; and by numerous returns and speeches in Parlia- 
and out of it had done much to upset the old system of Sir Francis 
r . I that previous cannonading, the assault on Mr. 
Hill's le would have failed; for, after all, it was only carried by the 


Mr. 

I may remind you that Mr. Wallace in his early labours had overhauled the 
30,0000. a year; the packet service 
; the single sheet ounce letter 
detect enc: in letters; the 
ys in the transmission of letters; and numerous other matters which 

escape my memiory at a moment’s reflection, and at this distance of time. 
But what Iam most anxious to make clear to you on this occasion is, the 


g leave to record a few 


mtleman in the 


| 
i 


reform years before the success of the | 
| of the timber for firing; and therefore it is better for arm 


| and connected rail to rail, and gauged to width and to =e wi 
| cording to circumstances, each line of rail-bars being practically 


liminary preparation before the investigation by the Committee to es- | 
Fab doubt, Mr. Till 2 


lish the penny- postage. No was indefatigable in assistin 
Mr. Wallace in that investigation; but the renin of questions, on 
the nature of the evidence to be taken, and the knowledge of the weak 


points of the all or mostly originated with Mr. Wallace; and | 
that method ibited in previous inquiries on Post-office matters, 


as well as in regard to Law Reform, so early as 1834. I became aware of 
these facts from having acted as his secretary during the whole investiga- 
tion, and carried the gets of the Committee through the press; and from 
— seen the careful manner in which Mr. Wallace prepared the ques- 
tions for his witnesses on other occasions, as well as the preparations he 
always made when about to open a set debate in the House of Commons. In 
fact, if I mistake not, I think the habit arose out of observation of a good 
Scotch custom of the public prosecutor in that 
ee 2 aa his witnesses to know what they have to say 

fore venturing to bring any delinquent to trial; and as Mr. Wallace was 


@ justice of peace, and had observed the benefits of that system, he no doubt 
carried it out in his Parliamentary career. I may have corroborated it from 
my own ex 


perience. 

_would add, that Mr. Wallace’s determined earnestness in taking up his 
subjects, and persevering with them, is well worthy of the imitation of the 
younger men now in Parliament; who, I fear, will never grow into great 
statesmen without more method and zeal, and a resolution to grapple with 
subjects as affecting the general weal. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Water NEWALL. 

py purpose of our paper was not to compare the merits of the men who 
took a leading part in Post-office reform, but to show the necessity of de- 
fining and developing facts, illustrations, and plans, before proceeding to 
compulsory action in Parliament. Mr. Newall’s appendix to our paper sup- 
plies another instance of the doctrine that we are inculcating: careful per- 
severance and definite aim secured the suecess of Mr. Wallace, as well as of 
Mr. Hill. In our parenthetical allusion to Mr. Wallace last week, we also 
intended to point to another quality which rendered him so useful as a co- 
adjutor : although he had strong predilections of his own, and did not forget 


t of the world, who always | 


them, when he undertook the penny an inquiry he set himself heart | 


and soul to attain the common object.—Eb. 


CRIME-PREVENTION. 
ahs Glasgow, 21st May 1855. 

Sm—In this city, we are now on the eve of that most repuisive of all 
human spectacles, a public execution. A poor wretch, named Kelso or 
“ Collier” Stewart, had, in the month of November last, attached himself to 
an old man employed im some capacity above ground at a pit-mouth a few 
miles from town ; where, tly without a motive, he murdered him in 
the most brutal manner. It was in vain attempted at the trial to get up 
pe extenuation that even anything like a misunderstanding had ex- 
bet them. So, in spite of the growing dislike of capital punish- 
trials, the Jury had no alternative 
mendation of the 





ment generally manifested upon criminal 


to the bringing in of their verdict of guilty, with a recom 








= Se 
culprit to mercy on account of his youth,—but which is not likely to meet 
with attention from the authorities. [He has been hanged since this letter 
"This rae ther f te f, th 

is raises anew, or rather forms an interesting part of, that 
all social questions at the present day—namely, the elevation — < 
—- of national education of the pariah class, which unquestionably 
plies the majority of criminals, and from which, there can be little doy 
the subject of the present remarks has been produced. It seems to be eyj. 
dent, that until the country has done what it can in this the most humane 
and rational mode of preventing crime, the question of the abolition of 
death-punishment will be met by its greatest stumblingblock. The nature 
of the most proper kind of secondary punishment may long remain one of 
difficulty ; but surely such difficulty would be infinitely lessened, were that 
class for whose wellbeing no one seems to care, taken up in proper time, and, 
whether compulsorily or not, subjected to such a process of discipline and mep- 
tal training as would elevate them in the scale of being, and, by the on} 
true method, teach them the value of human life. Then it might be expected 
that the occurrence of crime, and the indurating effect of public executions, 
would be comparatively infrequent, and seldom exhibited ; the rare offender 
left to die with no other witnesses of his end than the law appointed, or 
handed over in security to a more merciful destiny. 

The mighty motive power of public opinion, which upheaves and explodes 
systems of jurisprudence felt to have become obsolete, is on the subject now 
referred to acquiring a force for which it would be well to prepare. The 
direction in which it points has been long indicated ; it is daily receiving new 
adherents ; of which the present writer is an humble instance, seeing that 
years ago he more than once addressed the Spectator with reference th: 
taking an opposite view from that journal, as well as different from what he 
It would be the greatest achievement of modern phi- 
lanthropy, if minds competent to the task were to take up the question of 
social amelioration in all its bearings, and settle it upon a basis which would 
at least be an improvement on the present wretched state of things. 

I remain, Sir, respectfully, 





TRANSPORTABLE ARMY RAILWAYS. 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 21st May 18565. 

Sirn—The experience of the difficulty of transport over the few miles from 
Balakiava to Sebastopol has, I imagine, ended in the conviction that hence- 
forth a railway must be considered part and parcel of the engineering appli- 
ances of an army. The question therefore arises, what is a railway, and 
what is the best kind of calees for army use ? 

A railway may in common acceptation be a compound of iron and wood, 
not very artistically put together, and laid by men of acquired skill and 
practice, at the rate of a mile a week. Such is the Balaklava experience. 

A railway may be a steam locomotive line of way, or a horse way. The 
Balaklava is the latter. 

A railway should be two hard and parallel bands of iron, vertically and 
laterally stiff and inflexible under the loads rolling over them. The satiff- 
ness and inflexibility may be attained by a substructure of timber; but that 
involves multiplicity of parts, mechanical labour on the field, and pilferi 
purposes t! 
the way should be wholly of iron, and of as few parts as possible. 

It is not difficult to construct such a way, capable of being laid down by 
the most ordinary labour of soldiers or others in less days than the Bala- 
klava line has taken weeks. 

And moreover, a way not difficult to take up and remove, to follow the 
army for future operations, without waste af the materials in the process, 
as must be the case in removing the Balaklava line. A navvie alwa 
moves a wooden sleeper by driving his pick half through it to form a han 

In short, an army railway should be a practically portable railway, em 64 
ed to carry a load of twelve hundredweight on every wheel, gone join 

ths, ac- 
continuous 
and not broken. On sueh a railway special spring trucks of very simple 
structure may be made to run, not damaging the rails like ordinary trucks, 

And every gun-carriage, tumbril, waggon, or ambulance may be made to 
run on the same rails, by the simple process of taking off the “strakes” of 
tyre at present applied to the wheels, and replacing them with similar 
‘* strakes,”” but rolled with a hollow to guide the wheels on the rails, which 
will in no way interfere with the action of the wheels on ordinary roads, or 
at out of use any existing carriage, or involve any confusion by alteration 
of system. 

Such a railway, with spring trucks complete, may be furnished at a few 
hundred pounds per mile. 

A pair of such spring trucks would be competent to the transport of the 
heaviest breaching-gun in use. 

The only preparation for laying down the rails would be such as at present 
the pioneers are obliged to resort to in their ordinary practice. The rails 
woul lie on brushwood in boggy ground, or upon rough logs, or timber, not 
structural. ; 

A sample of railway and trucks could be produced in ten days; fifty miles 
in a month. 

Landed at any quay, a few lengths of rails could be connected together, 
and other rails loaded in the waggons, continually carrying them forwards. 
If for any purpose heavier rails were required,—as to form platforms for 
heavy guns,—they could be carried in the waggons. Such rails could be 
formed in curves to react on the recoil. 

No turn-tables or switches, no points or crossings, would be required for 
such a system. A simple landing, of ordinary paving, or log-floor, wo 
suffice for all turning out upon branches, or to make way for other trains. 

Nor would very large quantities of rails be required. It is presumed that 
the Allied armies do not mean to retreat, and that with all fitting ap- 

liances they would maintain their ground in any centre they might choose. 
They might choose to keep the rail open to their point of landing ; but it 
would be perfectly practicable, after advancing, say ten miles, to send their 
waggons back to pick up the rails in their rear, and carry them forward to 
their front. Twenty miles of railway might thus suffice to carry an army 
over the whole of Russia, supposing always the physical force of the Allies to 
be predominant. 

Troops might thus be carried by portable rail to the scene of their opera- 
tions, instead of marching on foot. With rails and springs, supposing @ 
moderately level country, every draught-horse would be probably equal to 
twenty over a natural surface of ground. . 

There is no doubt that a trained body of pioneers or sappers and miners 
could lay such way as this faster than an ordinary army could travel with 
its baggage over the natural obstacles of a country. And thus the troops 
would have abundant rest, instead of being harassed with severe marching. 

There is no mystery in all this. Our modern railways, with their bh 
machinery and works of art and construction, and great outlay of capi 
have blinded us to the fact of the enormous dead weight that has grown on 
the use of steam. We forget that a stage-coach weighing eighteen hundred- 
weight frequently carried a load of three tons; while a first-class —? 
on a railway approaching to five tons, only carries twenty-seven hundred- 
weight of load. We forget the coarser class of mechanism used in railway 
beakage, and which would be absolutely immoveable on highways ; and when 
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railway we are so satisfied with the improved road, that 

we make « bor"to use a kindof sledge to run on it. ‘Therail, the wheel, and 
ne spring, are the essential elements ; and when they are made simple and 
bn be complex, there will be as little real difficulty in the change to 
yaned from the present rude appliances as there has been in the change from 
Brown Bess to the rifle and Pritchett bullet. There is as much difference 
the army transit we now have and the transit we might have, as 


etre ia between the blunderbusses that hang over bankers’ counters, and 
what we now designate the ‘“* queen of weapons,” till the time shall come to 


w score pounds laid out at Woolwich or Aldershott would demonstrate 


set up another queen in her stead 
A fe cs this demonstrated theory ; would settle this most vital question, 


in pypling the effective force of the army by making it moveable, with- 
oe the expenditure of vital energy, for distant as well as proximate 
localities. 


It is a thing demonstrable by mechanical logic, that our army horses are 
ruined by hard work as well as our men ; and that we are employing high- 
riced lnbourers to do the work which the soldiers could do for themselves 
id we employ them as intelligent beings, instead of as creutures of rude 
force. Steam has played its part well in the navy, but steam in the army is 
yet an unknown quantity; yet there are uses for steam, and modes of ap- 
plying it, quite as practical as in the cooking of Soyer at Scutari. But let 
us first accomplish the reduction to the minimum of resistance and incon- 
venience, the transport by horse-power in connexion with the army. 
It should be well understood that a tramway, supposed to be adapted to the 
use of ordinar vehicles, is a costly, troublesome, and inefficient structure. 
The guide, which is on the tramplate, involves very considerable lodgment 





for obstacles, friction, and displacement; but the simple process of making | 


the wheels of ordinary carriages self-guiding by a hollowed groove, at once 
adapts them for the efficient edge-rail or rail proper, without impairing 
their utility otherwise. It is the vertically deep-edge rail, and not the shal- 
low tramplate, that reduces resistance to the minimum. 

Upon such railways, portable engines, not being locomotives, or of de- 
structive weights, may be drawn with the same kind of wheels as are used 
to gun-carri The engines would weigh less than a heavy gun, and 
being ane! onthe summit of any convenient height, could be used as 
stationary engines to draw trains up inclines. Of the various kinds of use 
in labour-saving to which such an engine could be applied in a camp, it 
would be superfluous to speak. 

There is nothing general or vague in this matter. It is a specific appli- 
ance, as clear and evident as the steam-boats plying on the river between 
London and Westminster. The same principle applies to connect villages 
with main lines of railway, and in short everywhere, as the precursor and 
adjunct of locomotive lines. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brinees Apams. 








[For Booxs and Fine Ants see the accompanying 
Supplement. } 


BIRTHS. 

On the 15th May, at Chettle Lodge, Blandford, Dorset, the Wife of Captain Dou- 
glas Curry, R.N., of a son. 

On the 18th, at Augusta House, Worthing, the Lady of General Sir John Forster 
Fitzgerald, K.C.B., M.P., of a daughter, stillborn. 

On the 18th, at Lianell 
Thomas, Bart., prematurely, of a son, who survived only a few hours. 

On the 18th, at Brighton, Lady Winnington, of a son, stillborn. 

On the 20th, at Lutiness, Haddingtonshire, N.B., the Hon. Mrs. George W. Hope, 
of a daughter. 

} se the 20th, at the Grange, near Honiton, Devon, the Hon. Mrs. John Gifford, of 
a daughter. 

On the 21st, in Be Square, the Lady Isabella Stewart, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, in Wilton Crescent, the Viscountess Drumlanrig, of twins, a son and 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 5th May, at St. Paul's Church, Valletta, Malta, Alfred Christian, Esq., 
to Fanny Emily, youngest daughter of the late Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 

On the 15th, Walter Williams, Esq., of the Gascoignes, Lyndhurst, to Grace 
Steuart, fifth and —— daughter of the late Sir E. Poore, Bart., of Cuffnalls. 

On the 19th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Tom Ingate Warren, of 
Montague Terrace, New Road, to Madaline, only surviving daughter of the late 

in J. Wynne, formerly of the Sixteenth Dragoons. 
mn the 19th, at St. Marylebone, W. Grenfell Borlase, Esq., of Barnstaple, to 

Catherine, only surviving daughter of the late Captain Tresahar, R.N. 

On the 19th, at Friern Barnet, the Rev, Henry Vincent Le Bas, M.A., youngest 


Ordaance Medical Department— Acting-Assist.-Surg. E. Bubb to be Assist.-Surg.; 
Acting Assist.-Surg. N. P. Betts to be Assist.-Surg. 


War-orricr, May 25.—5th Dragoon Guards—Gent. Cadet C. M. Balders, from 
the Royal Military Col. to be Cornet, without purchase. 2d Drags.— Lieut. W, T. 
Prentis to be Capt. by purchase, vice Philips, who retires; Cornet J. B. Dunbar to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Prentis. 4th Light Drags.— Lieut. Hon. C. J. Keith to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Peareth, who retires. 9h Light Drags.—Brevet-Col. F. 
C. Griffiths, from the 10th Light Drags. to be Lieut.-Col. 

lst or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards—J. A. 8. Nicolson, Gent. to be Ensign 
and Lieut. by purchase, vice the Hon. W. F. Forbes, promoted. Coldstream G 3 
— Lieut. and Capt. F. A. P. Burton to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice 
Wilson, who retires. 1st Regt. of Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—Gent. 
Cadet A. B. Tulloch, from the Royal Military Coll.; Gent Cadet 8. 5. Connall, from 
the Royal Military Coll.; Gent. Cadet J. W. Fry, from the Royal Military Coll. 34 
Foot—Lieut. E. J. Cox, from the Royal New dland C ies, to be Lieut. 
without purchase. To be Ensigns, without pur.—Gent. Cadet H. Parnell, from the 
Royal Military College; Sidney Beary Heywood, Gent. ; Leyson Edwin Lewis, Gent. 
lith Foot—C. W. Browne, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Kinahan, who re- 
tires. 13th Foot—Quartermaster D. C. M‘Naughten to be Paymaster, vice Morton, 
appointed to the 91st Foot; Ensign T. Hoban to be Quartermaster, vice M*‘Naugh- 
ten, appointed Paymaster. 15th Foot Ensign W. R. Tyler to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice W. M. Moore, who retires. 20th Foot—D. Wimberley, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Haynes, appointed to the 42d Foot; J. W. Haynes, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase. 21st Foot—J. Shaw, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 
23d Foot—The Christian names of Ensign Hutton are Frederick Wollaston. 27th 
Foot—Eusign G.S, White to be Lieut. without pur. vice Rouch, dec.; Ensign Cc. 
E. Stewart to be Lieut. without purchase, vice White, whose promotion, without 
purchase, on the Ist May 1855 has been cancelled. 29th Foot—Assist.- . E. 
Moorhead, M.D. from the 32d Foot, to be Surg. vice Dane, promoted on the Staff. 
30th Foot—T. M. Fitzpatrick, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 33d Foot— 
Lieut. J. Thompson to be Paymaster, vice M‘Grath, deceased. 36th Foot—To be 
Ensigns, without purchase —Edmond Mahon, Gent. vice Seagrim, promoted in the 
lst Foot; St. George Gray, Gent. vice Fosbery, promoted in the 77th Foot. 
40th Foot—Lieut. J. E. Brodhurst to be Capt. by purchase, vice Coore, who re- 
tires; Ensign A. Cook to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Brodhurst. 42d Foot—Ensign 
and Adjt. W. Wood to have the rank of Lieut.; Ensign J. W. Haynes, from the 20th 
Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase; Quartermaster . A. M*Gregor to be 
Quartermaster, vice Wood, appointed Ensign and Adjt. th Foot—Ensign and 
Adjt. J. Cross to be Lieut. without purchase, vice F. J. Curtis, killed in action. 
47th Poot—R. T. FP. Stammers, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 48th Foot— 
To be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensi . G. Protheroe, from the 12th Foot; 
Ensign C. W. Browne, from the Lith Poot; Gent. Cadet J. W. Cove’ » from the 
Royal Mil. Coll.; J. C. Kerr, Gent. 49th Foot—C. Willis, Gent. to Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Cooke, oted. 52d Foot— Hon, F. Le Poer 
Trench to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bullock, who retires, 55th Foot—Capt. A. 





| Cure to be Major, by purchase, vice Coats, who retires; G. H. Cope, Gent. to be 


Ensign, by purchase, in succession te Lieut. Roxby, promoted. 56th Foot — Ensign 
and Adjt. H. Williams to bave the rank of Lieut.; A. B. Letts, Gent. to be _~_ 9 
without purchase, vice Chaplin, promoted in the 49th Foot. 59th Foot—E. W. 
Bennett, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Evans, promoted in the 38th 
Foot. 60th Foot—Charles Yarworth j omy Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
in succession to Lieutennnt Hannan, who retires. 62d Foot—Ensigo J. M 
Kerr to be Lieutenant, without panne, vice White, killed in action. 77th 
Foot—Ensign 8. Smith to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Alderson, whose promotion, 
by purchase, on the 24th April 1855 has been cancelled; Ensign A. T. Butts to be 


| Lieut. by purchase, vice Lempriere, promoted; F. D. Mant, Gent. to be Ensign, 


| Morton, from the 13th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Olivey, ap 


House, Carmarthenshire, the Wife of Sir Godfrey J. 


without purchase. 89th Foot-—G. F. Dowdeswell, Gent. to be Ensign, wit 
purchase, vice Mackenzie, appointed to the 93d Foot; H. L. pa Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase. 0th Foot—To be Ensigns, without pur.— Ensign E. Cc. 
Wynne, from the 22d Foot ; E. Carter, Gent. 91st Foot—Paymaster and . E. 
inted Paymaster Ith 
Foot; Ensign R. Macpherson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Morton, who retires. 93d 
Foot—E. C. Haynes, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. in succession to Lieut. eee 
95th Foot—Capt. A. H. Kirwan, from balé-goy Unatt. to be Capt. repaying the differ- 
ence, vice Martin, who exchanges; Lieut. F. H. Dymock to Capt. by aang = 
vice Kirwan, who retires; Ensign T. W. Vallance to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Dymock. 96th Foot—Assist.-Surg. MH. Mitehell, from the Staff, to be Assists 


| Surg. 97th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign M. G. B. Pitz+ 


son of the Rev. Charles Webb Le Bas, late Principal of the East India College, | 


Haileybury, to Georgiana, only daughter of the late Rev. George Hodgson Tompson, 
Rector of Friern Barnet. 

On the 22d, at Enfield, Francis, son of the late George Withers, Eeq., of Liver- 
pool, to Fanny Maria, fourth daughter of T. Challis, Esq., M.P. 

On the 22d, in St. Mary's Church, Leicester, Lieutenant-Commander Robert 
Hamilton Handfield Mends, R.N., son of Admiral William Bowen Mends, to Emma 
Maria, eldest daughter of Lieutenant Thomson, late H.M. Sixty-seventh Regiment. 

DEATHS. 

On the 5th February, at Melbourne, Australia, Henry Erskine Rowe, late Fellow 
oy College, Cambridge, and Classical Professor in the University at Mel- 

urne, 

On the Ist May, on his voyage home from Calcutta, in the Oriental, Major-General 
William Nairn Forbes, Bengal Engineers, Master of the Calcutta Mint; in his 59th 


year. 
On the 14th, at Great Malvern, the Rev. Henry Thompson, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s “> % Cambridge, and of Workington, Cumberland ; in his 51st year. 
On the 15th, at Cambridge, the Hon. Barbara Bedford, widow of the late Rev. 


Thomas Bedford, Rector of Willesden, Bedfordshire, and fifth daughter of Henry | 


Beauchamp, twelfth Lord St. John of Bletsoe. 


On the 17th, at the Rectory, the Rev. John Goodge Foyster, A.M., Rector of St. | 


Clement, Hastings, for twenty-three years, and also of the then united rcctory of 
All Saints for seventeen years ; in his 73d year. 

On the 17th, at Cardiff, Charlotte, relict of the late James Lewis, Esq., and eldest 
daughter of the late Sir J. Homfray. 

On the 17th, at Markyate Cell, Hertfordshire, Christian, relict of Daniel Adey, 
Esq., of Seddlewood and W otton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire ; above 90 years of age. 

On the 17th, accidentally drowned by the upsetting of a boat in Sandown Bay, 
John, only son of the Rev. Robert Sherson, of Yaverland, Isle of Wight; in his 16th 
ear 


On the 18th, in Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood, Isaac Slee, Esq.; in his 97th year. 

On the 19th, at Hurst, Berks, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Rivers, R.E.; in his 
62d year. 

On the 19th, in Clarence Parade, Southsea, Mrs. Fane, wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Fane, of Wormsley Park, Oxfordshire. 

On the 20th, in Clarendon Road, Kensington, Mr. Thomas Romer, known in the 
musical profession as Mr. T. R. Travers ; in his 38th year. 

On the 2ist, in Lower Brook Street, Lieutenant-General Sir George Charles 
D’ Aguilar, K.C.B. 

_On the 21st, at Exeter, Lord Spencer 8. Compton, Captain Fifteenth Hussars; in 
his 34th year. 

On the 22d, at Southampton, Edward Rodney, third son of Antoinette and the late 
Hon. John Rodney ; in his 2lst year. 
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. MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrice, May 22,—Staff—Cupt. J. Swinburn, of the 18th Foot, to be Assist.- 
Adjt. of a Depot Battalion. 

FICE OF Onpnance, May 19.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Lieut. R. W. Haig 

— Capt.; Sergt.-Major T. Bishop to be Lieut. vice Phillips, retired on 

y- 


| Manchester, chemists—Jackson and Co. Manchester, calico-print 


Gerald; Ensign J. C. H. Parks; Ensign J. F. Armstrong. 98th Foot— Lieut. EB. 
Reid to be Adjt. vice Ensign Mills, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

Rifle Brigade—Sergeant-Major E. Jeames to be Ensign, without purchase, and 
Adjutant. 

Staff —Brevet-Lieut.-Col. H. Anderson, at present a Captain of Infantry at the 
Depot for Invalids at Chatham, to be Superintendent of that Depét, with the sub- 
stantive rank of Major; Lieut. and Adjt. G. Rand to be 
tive rank of Staff-Capt. of the Depdt for Lnvalids at Chatham, and to have the pay- 
ment of the invalids at that place. 

BREVET. 

Capt. A. H. Kirwan, of the 95th Foot, to be Major in the Army; Brevet-Major 
A. H. Kirwan, of the 95th Foot, tobe Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

To be Majors in the Army in the East Indies—Capt. A. Bagot, of the 15th a 
Bengal Native Infantry; Capt. U. J. Rebarts, of the 43d Regt. of Bengal N 
Infantry. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. R. Dane, M.D. from the 29th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the 
First Class; B. P. Macdonough, M.D. to be Acting Assist.-Surg. 

Turkish Contingent —T. Smalls, Esq. to be Chief Paymaster. To be Paymasters 
of Divisions—J. E. Longden, Esq. ; W. Davies, Esq.; F.T. Landers, Esq.; C. G. 
King, Esq. 

To be Colonels on the Staff of the Foreign Legion, with temporary rank of Colonel 
in the Army, while serving with the Foreign Legion--Baron Von Stutterheim: 
J. Kinloch, Esq. formerly of the 2d Life Guards, 68th Regt. and Colonel in the 
British Auxiliary Legion. . 

To have the Saree rank of Colonel in the Army while serving with the 
Foreign Legion—J. W. Woolridge, Esq. ’ 

To have the temporary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army while serving 
with the Foreign Legion—Lieut.-Col. H. Steinbach. 

F. Keraly, Esq. about to be appointed to serve with the Irregular Horse, under 
the command of Major-Gen. Beatson, in Turkey, to have the local rank of Major in 
Turkey while so employed. 

The following gentlemen being about to be appointed Surgeons to the Irregular 
Cavalry, under command of Major-Gen. Beatson, to have the local rank of Surgeon 
in Turkey—Dr. Bosi, Dr. Bruce. 

Orrick or ORDNANCE, May 22.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Brevet-Col. T. P. 
Flude to be Col. vice Chalmer, retired on full-pay ; Brevet-Major D. W. Paynter to 
be Lieut.-Col. vice Flude ; Second Capt. H. Mercer to be Capt. vice Paynter ; Lieut. 
C. H, Owen to be Second Capt. vice Mercer. 





> yp 
COMMERCIAL GAZETYE. 
Tuesday, May 22. 
PartTNersuips Dissotvep.—Fothergill and Salmon jun. Northampton Place, Old 
Kent Road, hay-dealers— Plant and Son, Stafford, curriers— Moss and Co. Chester, 
coal-merchants—Osborne and Winn, Leeds, wool-merchauts—Jewsbury and Brown, 
ers—Stagg and 
Co. Sheffield, file-manufacturers—Abraham and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, coal- 
miners—J. and J. Shrimpton, Swarraton, Hampshire, farmers — Wilkins and Gregory, 
Derby, silk-throwsters —Wright and Taylor, Wigan, Liverpool, colliers ; as far as 
regards T. Stanley—Watson and Co. Great Queen Street, Lincola’s Ina Fields, 
tavern-keepers— Clarke and Beeton, Fleet Street, printers—Fry and a Box, 
Wiltshire, quarrymen—E. and P. Banbury, Winchcomb, Gloucestershire, silk- 
throwsters— Wood and Lovell, Bristol, African merchants—Neild and Robinson, 
Warrington, Lancashire, corn-millers— Vivian and Co, Gwinear, Corawall, mer- 
chants— Austen and Gibbs, Tunbridge Wells, and Rochdale, istaplers—Grundy 
and Swift, Wigan, cotton-spinners— Whitaker sen. and Co, Waterfoot, near Hasling- 
den, Lancashire, woolstaplers—J. and 8, H. Whitehead, Whitewell Bottom, New- 
church, R dale, L hire, cotton-spinners—Jones and Bentham, = Street, 
Notting Hill, cooks— Derbyshire and Co, Manchester, fire-brick-makere— Dufay and 
Co. the Mauritius, and London, merchants ; as far as regards R. Dufay. 
Bankruprcy ANNULLED.—Hsgwry HoLtanp, Liverpool, merchant. 
Baxkrvris.—ALrrep Dixon Toovey and Joserw Wrart, Aldermanbury, sta- 
tioners, to surrender May 31, July 7 : solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane ; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Haxuist Townsxenn, Charles Street, Westminster, 
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poulterer, May 26, June 30: solicitor, Shaw, Furnival’s Inn; official assignee, Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers— Henry Tuomas, Walsall, saddler, June 2, 29: solicitors 
Wilkinson jun. Walsall; James, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham—A.trrep and Freperic Cueap.r, Stone, Staffordshire, drapers, June 2, 
29: solicitors, Weaver and Hinds, Stafford; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; 
official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Henry Tuompson, Ilkestone, Derbyshire, 
tailor, June 5, July 10: solicitors, Smith, Nottingham; Rushworth, Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Wilkinson, Nottingham—Samvet Cray, Wakefield, millowner, 
June 18, July 16: solicitors, Westmoreland and Taylor, Wakefield; Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Tuomas Serutox, Prescott, Lan- 
cashire, victualler, June 1, 28: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liverpool; Marsh, St. 
Helen’s; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool—Davip Hucues, Beld, Merionethshire, 
draper, June 4, 27: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester ; Evans and Son, Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Ricaarp Harr, West Hartlepool, wine-mer- 
chant, June 1, July 13: solicitors, Hodge and Hale, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official 
assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divinenps.—June 12, Bonney and Beales, William Street, Knightsbridge, wine- 
merchants—June 12, Read, Hibernia Chambers, London Bridge, provision-merchant 
—June 13, Heninghem, Caversham, Oxfordshire, fellmonger—June 13, Speller, 
Wapping High Street, sail-maker—June 13, Green, Northampton, carpenter—June 
12, Waddell, Lime Street, ship-broker—June 4, Holland and Warden, Preston, Lan- 
cashire, tallow-chandlers—June 12, Pickstone and Mayall, Ashton-under-Line, 
cotton-spinners—June 12, Fletcher, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer—June 13, 
Johnson, Macclesfield, silk-dyer—June 13, Williamson, Rochdale, cotton-cloth- 
manufacturer—June 15, J. and R. Schofield, Rochdale, cotton-spinners—June 14, 
Hampson, Manchester, iron-founder. 

Cextiricates.— Tv be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—June 13, Williams, Cannon Street, civil-engineer— June 13, Perkes, Earl 
Street, Blackfriars, engineer —June 13, Burrowes and Reid, Leadenhall Street, ship- 
brokers—June 15, Wilkins, Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell, victualler—June 12, Bur- 
ton, Montague Close, Southwark, wharfinger—June 12, Turner, Hedge Row, Isling- 
ton, draper—June 13, Taylor, Manchester, millwright. 

Deciaration oF Divipenp.— Dowie, Manchester, tailor; first div. of 6s. 8d. any 
Tuesday; Pott, Manchester. 

Scorcu Sequesrrations,— Hewitt, Glasgow, baker, May 28—Capt. J. M‘G. 
Drummond, Crieff, May 30~Grant and Co. Banff, merchants, May 31—A. Peden 


junior, Loudoun, Ayrshire, cabinet-maker, June 1. 


Friday, May 2. 

PartNversuips DissoLvepD.—Pratt and Shore, Noble Street, commission-agents— 
Lomax and Co, Bolton-le-Moors, quilt-manufacturers—Eastwood and Sons, Melt- 
ham, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners—Tuckett and Pearman, Shirehampton, Gloucester- 
shire, brick-manufacturers—Clay and Gillman, Bucklersbury, merchants— Patent 
Oil and Lubricating Unguent Company, Neate Street, Coburg Road, Old Kent Road 
—Jones and Co. Liverpool, produce-brokers—E. and M. Green, Queen's Buildings, 
New Street, Kensington, glass-dealers— Walker and Myers, Leeds, plumbers —Pearn 
and Sparrow, Manchester, tailors—Cawood and Sunter, Litchurch, Derbyshire, 
spring-balance-manufacturers—Atkins and Leedham, Nottingham, lace-manufac- 
turers —Hadgley and Stevenson, Great Dover Street, Southwark, tailors—Bradfoot 
and Murray, Bishopwearmouth, grocers—Bent and Co. Oldbury, Worcestershire, 
coal-masters — Gerrard and Edmunds, Liverpool, painters—R. and G. Skinner, Can- 
terbury, drapers—Chanter and Day, Gl Place, Limeh » patentees. 

Banxrvrtcy ANNULLED, —-Joun ArpLeton, Sommerford Grove, Stoke Newington 
Road, dealer in flour. 

Baykrvupts.—Matrrnew James Porrtewett and Ropserr Gorr, Lime Street, 
merchants, to surrender June 5, July 6: solicitor, Pollock, New Broad Street ; offi- 
cial assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street-—James Mantyr, Union Street, South- 
ward, ironmonger, June 6, July 6: solicitors, Hill and Matthews, Bury Court, St. 
Mary Axe; official 
Terrace, Edgeware Road, auctioneer, May 30, July 6: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham 
Street; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Cuartes Hupson, High 
Street, Southwark, baker, June 1, 28: solicitors, Hillearys, Fenchurch Buildings ; 
official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Herman Hinscnuserc, Cheap- 
side, merchant, June 7, 29: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, 
Bell, Coleman St. Buildings—Joun Biakeway, Birmingham, lamp-manufacturer, 
June 9, 29: solicitor, Bartleet, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham— 
James Power, Wolverhampton, stone-mason, June 6, July 9: solicitors, Gough, Wol- 
verhampton; Wrights, Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham— 
‘WicuraM Comagcy sen. Tipton, brick-maker, June 6, July 9: solicitors, Wilkes, Glou- 
cester; Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Cnartes 
Massincuam, Birmingham, jeweller, June 6, July 9: solicitor, Sutton, Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—James Denniss, Torquay, inn-keeper, 
June 8, 28: solicitor, Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzell, Exeter—Samvure. 
Tuomas Sioccetr, Devonport, linen-draper, June 4, July 9: solicitor, Stogdon, 
Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Davip Hvuouexs, Bala, Merionethshire, 
draper, June 4, 27: solicitors, Sale, Worthington, and Shipman, Manchester; Evans 
& Son, Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Tuomas Hewrrt, Ormskirk, 

rocer, June 7, 28: solicitor, Forshaw, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool— 
Joun WitiiaMs, St. Asaph, joiner, June 7, 28: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liver- 

ool; Wyatt and Sisson, St. Asaph ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool—WiLuiAm 

vaGG, Manchester, chemist, June 8, 29: solicitor, Slater, Manchester; official 
assignee, Hernaman, Manchester—Anruony Acurson, Strangeways, Manchester, 
wine-n.erchant, June 6, 27: solicitor, Slater, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, 
Manchester— Wittiam Jones, Manchester, glass-merchant, June 5, 26: solicitor, 
Eltoft, Manchester ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester—Joun and Gronce Barron, 
Manchester, copper-roller-makers, May 4, (?) June 25 : solicitors, Atkinson and Co. 
Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Joun and Bexsamin WiLsoN, 
Manchester, tailors, June 7, 28: solicitor, Andrew, Manchester; official assignee, 
Hernaman, Manchester. 

Divinenps.—June 15, Smith, Union Street, Southwark, hat-manufacturer—June 
15, Pettepher, Rochester Road, Camden Town, builder—June 19, Tidd, Codicote, 
Herts, corn-dealer—June 19, Holloway, Millbank Street, Westminster, saddler— 
June 19, Buchler, Cullum Street, merchant—June 15, Swallow, Park Terrace, Bat- 
tersea Fields, victualler—June 19, Shuttleworth, Saffron Walden, Essex, ironmonger 
—June 18, Hutchison, Palace Row, New Road, timber-merchant—June 19, Harts- 
horne and Hartshorne jun. Great Dover Street, Southwark, ironmongers—July 10, 
J.H. and F. Godber and Howes, Eastwood, Nottinghamshire, drapers—July 10, 
Maples, Nottingham, upholsterer— July 10, Hopkinson, Nottingham, grocer—June 
14, Baker, Newport, carrier—June 21, Wilson, Old Swindon, grocer—June 19, Hol- 
land and Warden, Preston, tallow-chandlers—June 6, Worrall, Manchester, manu- 
facturer—June 16, Steel, Sheffield, earthenware-dealer—June 16, Birks, Sheffield, 
brush-manufacturer —June 26, Taylor, Ovenden, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner—June 
26, Brown, Bradford, Yorkshire, grecer— June 26, Swire and Lockwood, Shipley, 
Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturer. 

Crrtiricares.— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—June 16, Randall, Wellingborough, shoe-manufacturer—June 16, Good- 
man, Hammersmith, colour-merchant—June 15, Walton, Haymarket, hotel-kceper 
—June 15, Forrer, Regent Street, jeweller—June 18, Carr, Regent Terrace, City 
Road, timber-merchant—June 18, Attack, Canning Town, Essex, engineer—June 
19, Harris, Chichester, grocer—June 18, Abbott, James Street, Long Acre, victual- 
ler—June 18, Newton, Brighton, brush-manufacturer— June 19, Samuel, Liverpool, 
watch-manufacturer— June 15, Bigham, Liverpool, ship-owner—June 18, Hughes, 
Toxteth Park, Lancashire, builder— June 16, Birks, Sheffield, brush-manufacturer— 
June 16, Walker, Edminstowe, Nottinghamshire, victualler—July 23, Jagger, Hud- 
lersfield, cloth facturer—June 18, Smith and Holmes, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
worsted-manufacturers— June 18, Webster, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, plumber—June 
21, King, Birmingham, victualler—June 21, Jones, Birmingham, tailor—June 18, 
Spencer, Coventry, builder. 

DectaRAtions or Divipenps.—Howes, Mortimer Road, Kingsland, victualler ; 
first div. of 4s. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Thomas, Wardour 
Street, tool-maker; first div. of 1s. 34d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street—Barugh, High Holborn, oilman; first div. of 2s. 9d. Thursday next, and 
three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street— Palmer, Strand; first div. 
of 3s. 6jd. Thursday next, and three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman 
Street—Cockburn, New Broad Street, merchant; eighth div. of 7-16d. Thursday 
next, and three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Wilson, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, scrivener; fourth div. of 1s. 1d. (in addition to 9s. 34a. previously 
declared,) any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Hesledon, Barton-upon- 
Humber, scrivener; first div. of 1s, 6d. any Tuesday; Carrick, Hull. 

Scorcn Srquesrrations.— Adams, Edinburgh, boot-maker, June 4—Hood, Dun- 
bar, ship-carpenter, June 5—Laird and Ritchie, Glasgow, grain-merchants, June 4 
—Gibb, Glasgow, merchant, June 4— Mair, Glasgow, shoe-merchant, June 11. 

































assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Tnomas Amor, Connaught | 










BRITISH FUNDS. 


(Saturday, 
Sit wh eo. ee 


PRICES CURRENT. 





(Closing Prices.) 













































Saturd. Monday |Tuesday | Wednes.| Thuy ‘. Friday 
3 per Cent Consols .........:+eeeeeeeee | 90% | sof / 90 903 oar 
Ditto for Account... ese 90 90, | 90 90; 903 } a 
3 per Cents Reduced 89 | 680) 893 904 894 | Hy 
New 3 per Cents. . $23 693 | 90 904 90) | st 
Long Annuities. —_—_ji— | 34 35 3 } a 
Bank Stock, 8 per —_—- (hh oo 209 —— | a | oo 
India Stock, 10} per Cent...... 229 229 231 — 232 | 2094 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem | Spm » ee — 6 | 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ............06 i—_— _— — |i8pm| — | = 
FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ... 5 p.Ct. —_— Cc 
Relgian . cae 91 . _ Ss 
Ditto....+.. 24— —_— Peruvian.... i oie 
Brazilian.... i_ 955 Portuguese. -— | «- 
Muenos Ayres . 6— 54 Ditto ....65 _ 
Chilian.. '— = Russian — st 
Danish ... = 101 “ditto. j— 49g 
Ditto... - _ Sardinia - 88} 
Dutch (Ex. = 63} Spanish ..... — | "} 
i - 93 — | ist 
- _ Ditto ‘ Passive) ......ccccccccesses | 3 
— | 93f.62)c.| Turkish ..... 6‘— 7, 
_ - Venezuela. ...ccccccsecees 4h— | 29 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Riitwayrs— Banxs— 
Bristol and Excter.........+++s+: &7 Australasian ....-...ceecccceees | 82 
ES Lritish North Ame 65 
Edinburgh andG Colonial 18} 
tastern Counties . Commercia 30} 
Great Northern........- “| London Chartd. Bnk 21g 
Great South. and West. Ir London Joint Stock. 28 
Great Western London and Westminster 434 
Hull and Selby National of Ireland .... — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire | National Provincial. —_ 





Lancaster and Carlisle ..........-+ | 
London, Brighton, & South Coast 
London and Blackwall........-.. 
London and North- Wester . 
London and South-Western. ee 
MIGARE.. 0 cccccsccsccccccessese | 
Midland Great 
North British 
North- tern—Berwick . 
North-Eastern—York .......+.... 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton... 
Scottish Central.....-.....000-++ 
South Eastern and Dover,....... 
Docxs— 
East and West India............ 














A 














Oriental. ....-.6ee.e0- oe 404 
Provincial of Irels 
Union of Australia ... 








ee 73 
Union of London ,......+..+004. — 
Mints— 
Agua Fria.....++.++ @ seeccee ; 
Brazilian Imperial ..... % 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) aly 
Cobre Copper. ..+.-.++++ . 57 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
Australian Agricultural ......... 32, 
Canada ...cccsscccccecs lls 
Crystal Palace. ° 34 
General Steam ........6++.+0+5- _— 
Pecl River Land and Mineral .. 3 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam..| 61 





Royal Mail Steam 
South Australian .. 








BANK OF 


ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending of 


Saturday, the 19th day of May 1855. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Motes feamed~ .ccccccccecccecs £29,902,550 





BANKING D 


Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553,000 
Rest ee 






peceenkeaeesvete 3,170,300 






Public Deposits* . 3,358, 
Other Deposits .......... 12,230, 
Seven Day and other Bills.. oul 





£34 304,063 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioncrs of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 


BULLION. Per oz. 
Forcign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin, PortugalPcs 0 0 0 
New Dollars . 








74to78 | Rye...... 
$l— 0| Barley .... 
O— 0| Malting 
-» O— 0} Malt, Ord... 65—66 
. 75—83 Fine ..... 68— 0 
Super. N.. 85—87 | Peas, Hog.. 28— 40 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 25. 
&. s. 8 





Government Debt. «+ £11,015,100 

Other Securities .... +» 2,984,900 

| Gold Coin and Bullion. + 15,902,550 
Silver Bullion. ........00.++- _ 

£29,902,559 


EPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,823,132 





Other Securities ...........+. 12,455,155 
NOES ..-cccescceccescs . 10,280,610 
Gold and Silver Coin 745,166 

£34 304,063 





METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Brit. Cakes.£126 0 0.. 0 00 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 612 6.. 615 0 
Lead, British Pig.... 2210 0.. 23 5 @ 


Steel, Swedish Keg.- 18 0 0 .. 1810 0 


» Be 
Maple.... 39todl 
White ... 44—46 
Boilers ... 50—60 | 

Beans, Ticks 40 — 42 
Old ....-. o— 0 





) 
Indian Corn 47— 50 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 

Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat.... 70s. 8d, | Rye 4Cs. 5d. 
Barley .... 3 3 
Oats ....0- 26 6«C4 5 





Town-made 








Seconds ...... oo — 65 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 0 — 0 
Norfolk and Stockton.......... 53 — 55 
American per barrel 29 — 45 
Canadian, .....-.+.-+-+.00+ 9 5 





Bread, 74d. to 104d. the 4lb. loaf. 


k 5s. to 73s. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending May 19. 
e -» dds 





Wheat..... 76s. ld. | Ry . 3d. 
Barley 32 C6 3 
Oats ....-+. 9 4 








PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, lis. Od. per doz. 
Carlow, 0. Os, to Ol. Os. per cwt. 
BDacem, Ertah...ccceseces per cwt. 68s. to 72s, 
Cheese, Cheshire 56 






Derby, Plain .. 60 — 66 
Hams, York..... ° ecoe © 0 
‘gas, French, per 120, 0s. 0d. to Us. Od. 








NEWGATE AND TLEADENIALL,* 
s. d. d 












BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Sy 


Heap or CaTrte a? 


IFITLD.* 








8. d, s. d, s. 8. 6 s. ad, SMITHFIELD. 

Reef... 210to 3 6Gto4 eu to4 d4dto4 8 Friday Monday. 
Mutton 3 4—-4 0—4 » = —-5 0—5 4 
Veal 30—40—4 4 —46-—5 2 
Pork.. 3 4-4 0—4 4 —42-—-44 
Lamb... 5 0-5 8—6 - § 6—6 —-7 0 

ink the offal, per 8 Ib. 

HOPS. WOOL. 

Kent Pockets ......+--++++++ 250s. to 280s. Down & half-bred Hogs per Ib. 11}d.to 1214. 
Choice ditto........ s.e.00. O — O Wether and Ewe ...........-- ll —22 
Sussex ditto..........+. -. » 210 — 230 | Leicester Hogget and Wether. 10) — 12 
Farnham ditto .......... «+ o— 0 Skin Combing ........+-++++++ 10 — 12) 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 












Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
E Waurrecnaret- 




















Hay, Good......+.+++ 110s. to 120s 95s. to 1105. 
"" Inferior. -- 63 — 98 40 — 80 
New .—_— o— 0 
Clover ....++ 120 — 139 120 — 130 
Wheat Straw ........ 2, =— 23 =— 28 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 

Rape Oil... .ccccecseccee perewt. £2 14 0 Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. Is. 2d. to 2s. 6d. 
OR os «daccungthanedaiees 216 0 | Congou, fine .......+++ 3 @ ~-3 S 
Linseed Oil ... et aeeesesecees 117 ¢ Pekoe, flowery ......++ -. 6 —3 6 
Linseed Oil Cake ........per 1000 15 0 © In Bond—Duty Is. 6d. per Ib. ; 

Cundles, per dozen ..... 0s. Od. to 0s. Cd. | C_ffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 65s. Od. to 90s. Od. 

Moulds, per dozen ... Os. Od. to Cs. Od. | Good Ordinary .....--- 49s. Od. — Sis. Od. 

Coals, Hetton....cccccccsecseccs 2es, Od. Sugar, Muscevado, per cwt. 24d. - 
‘ West India Molasses ...... . Od. to 17s. 6d 





Tees..... ereccee erectecccesees 











w 
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friday, 
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May 26, 1855.] 


———"—~uetn THE: " 
YOYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
n Lessee and Manager—Mr. Atrrep Wisan. 
Monday, and during the week, will be performed, 
: STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. 4 
‘ ‘essrs. Emery, G. Vining, A. 
ae reelpel Se Glndet ne, White, Cooper, Miss Maskell ; 
Mrs. Sternhold, (first time.) Mrs. Alfred Wigan. 
; To conclude with, THE FIRST NIGHT. 


chille Te Daford....- oreeee Mr. A. Wigan. 
asnitie pga ; Miss Julia St. George. 


Hose ..sceeeeee ; 

~ Dib te 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The 
C nd the Public are respectfully informed 
Su KTH CONCERT willtake place, at the Hanover 
jordan Rooms, on Monxpay Eventne next, the 28th rst. 
nt ~ . Sinfonia in G minor, Potter; Concerto violin, 
yoo Beethoven ; Overture, Leonora, Beethoven ; Sin- 
“e aN 3. Mendelssohn ; Overture, Bergzeist, Spohr. Vocal 
bane te a * Madame Bohkoltz Falconi and Herr Formes. Con 
- peste A Ricwarp Waonen.—To commence at 5 o'clock ; 
ductor: en at half-past 7. Single tickets, l/. Is.; double 
doors Orr 10s. ; triple tickets, 2. 5s; to be had at Messrs. 


Appison and Hottrer’s, 210, Regent Street. win 
FESTI- 


I IRMINGHAM MUSICAL 


VAL, in Aid of the Funds of the Genera! Hospital, on 
the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 3ist days of Avovsr Next. Under 
the especial Patronage of 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
His Royal Highness the Prince Albert. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 


President. 
The Right Hon. Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
Vice- Presidents. 
obility and Gentry of the Midland Counties. 
F. LEDSAM, Esq. Chairman of the Committee. 


)OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 
R TION 


The Annual Exhibition of Modern Pictures in Oil and 
Water-Colours, and Sculpture, Casts, &c. will open imme- 
diately after the close of the Royal Academy 

The Council beg to notify that they have an accumulated 
fund of upwards of 500%. applicable to the purchase of ap- 
»roved Works of Art which may be exhibited at the Institu- 
tion. RICHARD ASPDEN, Assistant Secretary. 
(\ALLERY of GERMAN ARTISTS.— 

I srhe THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the WORKS 
of MODERN GERMAN ARTISTS in London, is now Open 
daily, from 10 till 6. Admission 1s. Catalogues 6/. Gallery, 
168, New Bond Street, next door to the Clarendon. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, — 

An EXHIBITION of the finest English, French, and 
Italian Photographs IS NOW OPEN at the Photographic 
Institution, 168, New Bond Street. Open from 10 to 5. Ad- 
mission, with catalogue, Is. 

DAM AND EVE.—this great original 
4 work, by JOSETH VAN LERIUS, is now on View at 
57, Pall Mall, opposite Marlborough House, from 11 to 6 daily 
Admission, Is. Lon 
4 ONTI’S LECTURES ON ANCIENT 
4 


AND MODERN SCULPTURE.—the First of these 


The N 
J. 











Lectures, in compliance with the express desire of the sub- 





scribers, is POSTPONED till WEDNESDAY, May the 
Tickets to be had at Messrs. P. and D. Coinacut's, I 


Mall East. 
> ; 7 ~ a 
POYAL PAVILION GARDENS, 
NORTH WOOLWICH, OPEN EVERY DAY and 
NIGHT, Admission Is. including Railway ticket, or without 
vail 6d. . 

Trains will leave Bishopsgate at a quarter before and a 
quarter after each hour, and Fenchurch Street five minutes 
before each hour and half hour. 

Late Trains from Woolwich for Stepney, Fenchurch Street, 
Stratford, Mile End, and Bishopsgate, every night. 

A grand and ornamental! Ball room, monster Orchestra, and 
open-air Platform for Dancing ; Concerts by the most ccle- 
brated comic and ballad singers of the day. 

Night Ascents on the Tight-rope by Madile. Elisler. 

Acrobatic and other Performances, grand Displays of Fire- 
works, with the Performance of the unrivalled Band of Mr. 
Mayward, late Conductor at Drury Lane Theatre, together 
with Refreshments of the most recherché description, will 
form some of the novel attractions wy which the lessee trusts 
to secure the liberal patronage of the public during the en- 
suing season. 


QouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
\) COMPANY, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1647. 

The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company's Bank at Adelaide at par. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and sent for collection ; business 
with the Australian colonies generally conducted through 
the Bank's Agents. 

Apply at the Company's Office, No. 51, Old Broad Street, 
London. 

London, April 1855. 


, r 

HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. 
He has TWO VEKY LARGE ROOMS, devoted to the 
EXCLUSIVE SHOW of iron and brass bedsteads and 
children’s cots, with appropriate bedding and mattresses. 
Common iron bedsteads, from 16s. ; portable folding bedsteads, 
from 12s. 6d.; patent iron bedsteads, fitted with dovetailed 
joints and patent sacking, from 17s. 6d.; and cots, from 20s. 
each. Handsome ornamental iron and brass bedsteads, in 

great variety, from 2/. 13s. 6d. to 151. 15s. 
WARE.— 


7 + . . 
I ATHS AND TOILETTE 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 
ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS 
and TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the pub- 
lic, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in 
this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 
%. to 5U.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 15s. to 32s.; Hip, 
lis, to3is. 6d, A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Mot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette 
Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45. the Set of Three. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS SIXT LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 
and Japanocd Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, and Bedding,) 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may casily and at 
oace make their selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET, ‘corner of Newman Street,) Nos. 1, 
°*, &3, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 
y > , aN ; 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 
PILLS a ccrtain Cure for Scrofula—Edward Stephen- 
son, of 17, Park Place, was asevere sufferer for upwards of 
twelve years with scrofula; his body and limbs were fear- 
fully disfigured with this unsightly eruption,—at last wounds 
broke out in several places, which were a source of ceaseless 
pain by night and day; numerous supposed remedies were 
tried, but fruitlessly ; finally, at the instigation of a friend, his 
wife was induced to try Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, and 
after persevering with them for ten weeks, completely cured 
him, leaving him without the slightest blemish. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors, and at Professor Hottowax's Establish- 
ments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lanc, New York. 


h. 
all 











WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 





























pcoNom IC LIFE ASSURANCE} 








| delicious REVALI 








THE SPECTATOR. 


SOCIETY. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Chairman. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

Apvantacrs—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MU- 
TUAL SYSTEM. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the As 
sured every Fifth Year. 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Corps. 

Policics in force upwards of 7000. 

The Assurance Fund amounts to 1,402,522/. Income upwards 
of 230,000/. per Annum. 

The sum of 397 ,000!. was added to Policiesat the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 67!. per cent on the 
Premiums paid. For particulars apply to 

ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


> 5 > > 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 1, Old Broad Street, London. Instituted 1820. 
William R. Robinsion, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
The Scale of Premiums adopted by this Office will be found 
of a very mwuderate character, but at the same time quite ade- 
quate to the risk incurred. 
Four-fifths or 80 per cent of the Profits are assigned to 


| plate, and important documents, parish registers, &c 


Policies every Fifth Year, and may be applied to increase the © 


sum insure?,to an immediate payment in cash, or to the re- 

duction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 500/. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; or the Directors 
will lend sums of 50/ and upwards, on the security of Policies 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when 
they have acquired an adequate value. 

Secvrity.—Those who effect Insurances with this Com- 
pany are protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,000/. of 
which 140,000l, is invested, from the risk incurred by mem- 
bers of Mutual Societ 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, ex- 
clusive of the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen 
by the following statement— 

At the close of the last Financial Year the 

Sums Assured, including Bonus added, 

amounted to ecveccce 
The Premium Fand to more than... oe 
And the Annual Income from the same 

source, to.. esvecce PTT TTT TT Tir 109,000 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be ef- 
fected at reduced rates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 

5) +7 a > 
\AME LIST—LONDON, MIDDLE- 
X SEX, and WESTMINSTER 

THIRD PUBLICATION for 154. 

LIST of PERSONS who have taken out GENERAL GAME 
CERTIFICATES at 4. 0s. 10d. each, including the Addi- 
tional Duty of 10 per cent under the Act of the 3 Vic.cap.17_ 

Bennet, Gibson, 9 Suffolk street, Pall Mall 

Kond, Edmund C. Duke street, Adelphi 

Cardwell, the Right Hon. E. 3 Whitehall place 

Gilbert, Henry, Suffolk strect, Pall Mall 

Goodman, Henry Shaw, Hammersmith 

Hoghton, Fri is Robert, 9 Suffolk street, Pal! Mall 
Lang, Joseph, Cockspur street, Pall Mall 

May, John C. Suffolk place 

Milne, Capt. R Admiralty 

Oldershaw, Robt. Piggot, Esq. 20 Upper Eccleston place 
Pa re, Robt. 42 Charing cross 

Pottinger, Col. St. Alban's place 

Romilly, Col. 15 Eaton terrace 

Nous, the Hon. Henry John, 23 Grafton street 
Shadworth, Hodgson, Esq. 9 Princes street, Cavendish sq. 
Woodgate, Capt. Thomas, 21 Chester terrace, Eaton sq. 


LIST OF PERSONS LICENSED TO DEAL IN GAME. 

Chappel, John, Hungerford market 

Charlies, John, 23 Queen's terrace, St. John's wood 

Day, John, Leadenhall market 

Donovan, George Henry, Leadenhall market 

Fenn, William, 3 High street, Marylebone 

Fiest, Henry, 13 Market street, May Fair 

Glover, Joseph, 10 New Chapel place, Kentish Town 
Harris, George, Hungerford market 
Hill, John, Hungerford market 
Kemp, Godfrey, 14 Moreton terrace, Kentish Towa 
Mazoyer, Joseph, Hungerford market 
Miller, Frederick, 73 Piceadilly 
Moger, Thomas, Holborn hill 
Snelling, Joseph, Hungerford market 
Vincent, John, 31, Red Lion street 
Wilce, James, 11 Vigo street, St. James's 
Made up to April 5, 1855. 
By order of the Board, T. KEOGH, Secretary. 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House. 
PENALTIES. 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue hereby give Notice, 
that every person taking, killing, or pursuing game, without 
first obtaining a certificate, incurs a penalty of 20/. and is also 
liable to be surcharged in double the amount of the certificate- 
duty. 

Any person in pursuit of game refusing, on being duly re- 
quired, to produce his certificate, or to permit the same to be 
read, or acopy thereof to be taken, or refusing to declare his 
true name and place of residence, also incurs a penalty of 20/. 

Gamekeepers are desired to take notice that a certificate at 
the rate of UN. 7s. 6d. will not authorize any person to kill 
game beyond the limits of the manor for which he is de- 
puted ; and, in order that a certificate at such a rate of duty 
may protect a gamekeeper, it is requisite, not only that he 
should be deputed by some lor or lady of a manor or reputed 
manor, but also that such deputation should be registered 
with the Clerk of the Peace,or the gamekeeper will be liable 
to be surcharged in double the duty of 41. 0s. 10d. and also to 
be prosecuted by any common informer for the penalty of 20. 

N.B.—It is the iatention of the Commissioners of Inland 
Reve .ue to publish in a separate list the name and residence 
ofall persons surcharged in double duty for sporting without 
certificates. 

TO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 

MEDICINE.—For Indigestion, (Dyspepsia,) Constipa- 
tion, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron 
chitis, Cough, Consumption, and Debility. By DU BARKY'S 
2 A ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty 
times its cost in medicine. 

A few out of 50,000 cures are here given. 

Cure No 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the LORD 
STUART DE DECIES. “ I have derived considerable bene- 
fit from Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it 
due to yourselves and the pul lic to authorize the publication 
of these lines. Srvarr pe Decies.” 

From the Dowager-Countess of Castiestuart. 

Cure 52,692.—* Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 9th 
December 1854. The DOWAGER-COUNTESS of CASTLE- 
STUART feels induced, in t nterest of suffering humanity, 
to state that Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Food 
has cured her, after all medicines had failed, of indigestion, 
bile, great nervousness and irritability of many years’ stand- 
ing. This Food deserves the contidence of all sufferers, and 
may be considered a real blessing. Inquiries will be cheer- 
fully answered.” 

Cure No. 49,832.—" Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatu- 
lency, spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting, have 
been removed by Du Barry's excellent food. 

* Mania Jocty, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Iib., 2s. 9d.; 2ib., 4s. 6d.; 5 lis; )21b., 22s ; super- 
refined, llb., 6s.; 21b., Lls.; 5ib., 228.; 101b., 33s. The 10lb. 
and 12)b. carriage free on reccipt of a post-office order. 
—Barry, Du Barry, and Co.,77, Regent Street, London; Lon- 
don agents, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 
jesty, 182, Piccadilly ; and also at 60, Gracechurch Street, 94, 
Bisho te Street; 4, Cheapside; 330 and 45] Strand; 55, 
Charing Cross; 64, Upper Baker Street. 





£2,500,000 
800,000 
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pau “DE COLOGNE. — BREIDEN- 


4 KACH announces that since the duty on Eau de Cologne 
was reduced by the last tariff, he has permanently enlarged 
the size of the bottles, the case of six tlacons being now equal 
to seven of the old standard. 10s. Case of Six, 2s. singly.— 
Perfumery Warehouse, 1572, New Bond Street. 

a. wa . a — aa a 

YATENT FIRE and BURGLAR- 

PROOF SAFES (MILNER'S PATENT), fitted with 
HOBBS'S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, form the 
strongest safeguards against fire and robbery; they are made 
of various dimensions, adapted for the security of money, 
Lists 
of prices and dimensions can be had on application to 
HOBBS, ASHLEY, and Co.—Wholesale and Retail Ware- 
houses, 97, Cheapside, and 33, Lawrence Lane, London. 


re] 
| [OBBS S PATENT AMERICAN and 
ENGLISH LOCKS, 

Messrs. HOBBS, ASHI ,and Co. are now manufacturing 
their celebrated AMERICAN and ENGLISH LOCKS, on the 
premises, 97, Cheapside, and 33, Lawrence Lane, London; 
where, by the iutroduction of their patent steam machinery, 
they are enabled to guarantee superior workmanship, com- 
bined with greater security at a modcrate price, than in any 
Locks produced citherin town or country. 

é Every Lock, being made and finished at the Manufactory, 
is warranted, and bears their own stamp, without which 
none are genuine 

These Locks can be procured by order through any respect- 
able ironmonger in the United Kingdom, or at the warehouse, 
as above, wholesale and retail. 


7 > . , 
URES OF COUGHS, COLDS, AND 
ASTHMA by Dr. LOCOCK’'S PULMONIC WAPERS.— 
From Mr. W.J. Dale, chemist, 65, Queen Street, Portsea.— 
* From the immense sale I have had of Dr. Locock’s Palmonic 
Wafers throughout this populous locality, 1 must do you the 
justice to say that I consider them invaluable for coughs, 
colds, asthma, &c." To singers and public speakers they 
are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice 
They have a pleasant taste. Price ls. Ljd., 2s. 9d., and Ils. 


per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


, )INNEPORD'S 
JURE 
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FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Apericnt, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious, Prepared by Dinnerony and Co, Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and HKelts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 


prom FRANCE, GERMANY, or in 
ENGLAND, the best Manufacturing Talent is obtained 


[ the following 
the new garment of the 











and employed in the constructior 
THE EMPEROR'S REDINGOTE, 





Sea ° 
NICOLL’S PALETOT, One and Two Guineas each. 
THE ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, One Guinca, Waterproof, 
yet Evapo: e 
NICOLL’3 GUINEA TROUSERS AND HALF-GUINEA 
WAISTCOATS, 
ESTIMATES for MILITARY and other OUTFiTS sent gratis. 
ACCREDITED AGENTS in all parts of the globe, who 
have the above and other first-class garments prepared in 
regulated sizes, so that they may invariably fit well. 
WEST END ADDRE Hi. J. and Db. NICOLL, 114, 116, 
118, 120, Regent Street, and in the City, 22, Cornhill. 

















y PveTeh hl ya . 

THE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS of the 

last half century prove beyond question that ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL possesses peculiarly nourishing 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
It prevents it from falling off or turning 
grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dan- 
driff, and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. Its 
operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; as also in 
the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mus 
tachios. For Children it is especially reconime as form- 
ing the basis of a beautiful head of hair. P . 6d. and 
7s. ; family bottles, ual to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double 
that size, 2ls. CAUTION.—On the wrapper of each bottle 
are the words ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, in two lines. 
Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

Tay kta 

] AIR, WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, or 

MOUSTACHIOS, produced in two or three weeks, or 
the money returned. COUPELLE’S CELEBRATED CRINU- 
TRIAK is guaranteed to produce hair, whiskers, and mous- 
tachios, as also check greyness, strengthen and render the 
hair luxuriant, curly, and glossy. Its effects are almost ma- 
It is the only preparation adapted for children, as 
forming the basis ‘of a beautiful head of hair, and averting 
baldness in after years. 2s. per package; of Winnall, 78, 
High Street, Birmingham; RKaimes and Co. Edinburgh, and 
York; Whittaker, Shefficld; Haigh, 116, Briggate, Leeds; 
Jones, Liverpool; Ferris and Co. Bristol ; Westmacott, Man- 
chester, and through all Chemists; or post-free for 24 penny- 
stamps, by Rosatie Couretie, 69, Castle Street, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street 20 pages of testimonials, with names 
of hundreds of Agents, sent free for two stamps. 





< 

















. —— 
x aw Pe 7 SIG : 
[DEAEFN ESS and NOISES in the HEAD. 
—Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, 
Pall Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of 
hearing guaranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instra- 
ments, or causing one moment's inconvenience to the most 
aged or nervous sufferer. Dr. HOGHTON’'S new and extras 
ordinary discovery, by one consultation cnables deaf person- 
of either sex to hear immediately with perfect ease the 
lowest whisper, and magically removesall singing in the ears. 
Hospital and private testimonials, and certificates from the 
most eminent Physicians and 5 ms in England, in whose 
presence deaf persons have been ¢ and many hundreds 
of private patients cured, can be seen or referredto. Mours 
of consultation, li tiid every day. Fraxcis Ronent Hoon- 















| rox, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 


2, 1845; Licentia'e of the Apothecaries’ Company, April 30, 
1846. Just published, Self-cure of Deafness, for country pa- 
tients ; a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant fecs, 
sent on receiptof seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, 
tuffolk Place, Pall Mall. 

DR. DE JONGH'S 
| IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL.— 


4 This pure and genuine transparent Light Brown od-Liver 
Oil, long known and justly appreciated on the Continent, has 
now acquired the general contidence uf the Medical Profession 
in this country, by whom it has been extensively and success- 
fully prescribed, and with almost immediate and remarkably 


ry, 


beneficial resulis—in many instances where crdinary Cod- 








| Liver Oil had been copiously though ineffectually adminis- 


tered. 
Being invariably and carefully submitted to chemical —_- 
sis, and supplied in sealed bottles, so as to preclude any sw 
sequent admixture or adulteration, the physician and the 
patient may alike rely upon a genuine medicine, and, so far 
as is possible, anticipate an uniform, regular, and certain result. 
Sold in bottles, capsuled and labelled, with Dr. De. Joxnon's 
Stamp and Signature, witnovr w 
by ANSAR, HAKPOKD, and Co. 7 
De Jonon’s svle aceredited Consignees and Agents, and 
the country by respectable Chemists. 
Half-pints, (10 ounces,) 2s . 6d. ; Pints, (20 ounces,) ds. 9d.; 
Quarts, (40 ounces,) %. IMPERIAL MEASU RE. 
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Just published, with a Map, price 3s. 6d. 
N HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
CRIMEA. By Antuony Grant, D.C.L. Arch- 
deacon of St. Albans, &c. 
London: Bett and Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 
NEW WORK BY MISS L. | ies eee 
Nearly ready, in post 
ie AND FIGURE is OF THE 
BIBLE, Illustrated by the Art of the Early and 


FIFTEEN DAYS’ SALE 


oF THE 
VALUABLE LIBRARY AND COLLECTION OF 
MANUSCRIPTS 


oF THE 
LATE RIGHT HON. LORD STUART DE ROTHESAY. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND 

JOHN WILKINSON, auctioneers of literary property 

and works illustrative of the fine arts, will SELL BY AUC- 

TION, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand,on Tavurs- 
paY, May 31, and fourteen foll owing days (Sundays excepted,) | 





at I precisely, THE VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE LI Middle Ages. By Louisa Twrntne, Author of ‘ Sym- 
BRARY of the late RIGHT HON. LORD STUART DE 
ROTHESAY, consisting of extremely rare and curious works | bols and Emblems of Early and Medieval Christian 


Art,” which may be had, in royal 4to. price 31s. 6d. 
London: LoneMan, Brown, Grery, and Lonemans. 


NEW sees OF POEMS BY ALFRED 
vYS 


in all classes of literature, but especially rich in early voyages 
and travels, history, poetry, &c. in various ,» com- 
prising many respecting North and South America, and in- 
chauding finely d and important historical 
manuscripts, chiefly collected during a long official residence 
as British Ambassador and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Courts of Lisbon, Madrid, the Hague, Paris, and St. Peters- 
burg. May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues are now 
ready, price 2s. 6d. ; sent by post free on receipt of 42 postage- 
stamps. | 


Al » » 

UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
All the best NEW WORKS may be had in succession 
from this extensive Library by every Subscriber of ONE 
GUINEA PER ANNUM, and by all First-class Country Sub- 

scribers of TWO Ans oo EAS and upwards. 

Prospectuses obtained on application 

CHARLES EDW ARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street. 


HEAP BOOKS.—SECOND-HAND 
COPIES of each of the following Works are now ON 
SALE at MUDIE'S LIBRARY— 
Lord Carlisle's Diary, 6s. Curzon’s Armenia, 2s.6d. Katha- 
rine Ashton, 6s 








: “/ the press, 

AUD; and other Feoms. 
Ten 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


cloth. 

TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 

5s. cloth. 

IN MEMORIAM. Sixth Edition. Price 6s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
WARREN’S BLACKSTONE. 

On the Ist June will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
] LACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES; 

carefully abridged and adapted to the existing 
state of the Law and Constitution. By Samuer War- 
REN, Esq. D.C.L. Recorder of Hull, and One of her Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel. 


By ALFRED 


Tenth Edition. Price 9s. 





Sixth Edition. Price 








Heartsease, 6s. Jay’ jography,6s. Moore's Memoirs, ’ 
@vols 21s. admmnsap cnncnadgliees ee a Maxwett, London; Brackwoop and Sons, 
Oliphant’s Black Sea, 4s. 6d. Hooker's Himalayah Journals, | Edinburgh ; Hopes and Sarru, Dublin; and to be 
1 


had of all Booksellers. 


Murchison’s Siluria, 19s. Memorials of Amelia Opie, 6s. —— 
Villette, 7s. | This. day, 8vo. >. sewed, ls. s. 6d. ; post free, 2s. 
saty ~ 4 Widowhood, 7s. Mrs. Austen's Germany, 5s. Q* THE FU TURE DESTIN IES OF 
smon 
Bremer's America, 9s. Edward Willoughby, 3s. Lady | THE CELESTIAL BODIES, 


By Henry Deummonp. 
Also by the same Author, 
A REPLY TO WILBERFORCE ON CHURCH 
| AUTHORITY, 3s. 6d. 
THE FATE of CHRISTENDOM. Third Edition. 1s. 
ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES OF REVEALED RE- 


LIGION. 6s. 
London: Tuomas Boswoxrtu, 215, Regent Street. 


‘DR. WORDS WORT H’s RE PLY ‘e 2 rs BUNSEN. 
In 8vo. price 2s. ; by post, 
] EMARKS on M. ‘BU NSE N's ; WORK 
on ST. HIPPOLYTUS, particularly on the Pre- 
face of his New Edition. By Cur. Worpsworrtn, 
D.D. Canon of Westminster. 
Rivinetrons, Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
ST. HIPPOLYTUS and the CHURCH of ROME 
in the THIRD CENTURY; 


Authorship of the Treatise. 8s. 6d. 


~~ DR. INMAN’S WORKS ON NAVIGATION. _ 
\NJAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL AS- 
1 TRONOMY, for the Use of British Seamen. 
Eighth Edition, strongly half-bound. 8» 
2. NAUTICAL TABLES, for the Use of British 
Seamen. New Edition, half-bound. 23s. 
The above two Works may be had in One Volume, 
half-bound, price 30s. 
3. A TREATISE ON NAVAL GUNNERY. 4s. 
4. FORMULZ AND RULES FOR CALCULA- 
TIONS ON PLANS OF SHIPS. 3 
5. THE LOG HAVERSINES. 
Nautical Tables.) 4s. 6¢. 
By the Rev. James Inman, D.D. late Professor at the 
Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 
Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 


BUNSEN’S HIPPOLYTUS—NEW EDITION. 
Just published, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 5/. 5s. 


Bird, 6s. 
The Quiet Heart, 5s. Disraeli’s Political Biography, 6s. 
Grey's Colonial Policy, 12s. Ruskin’s Lectures, 5s. Hay- 
don’s Autobiography, 12s, 
And many other Works of the past and present season ; a 
List of which may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street, 
London, and 76, Cross Street, Mancheste ter. 


THE MINISTRY AND THE WAR.— 
The GUARDIAN of Wednesday next will con- | 
tain a full Report of the important Debates of Thursday 
and Friday on the subject of ‘ Peace or War.” Pub- 
lished, price 7d. at the Office, 15, Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand. 
HE SENTINEL, prise 6d. of THIS 
DAY, under the title of “‘ Novum Organuam Mo- 
ralium,” inaugurates its publication in London b 
development and demonstration of the greatest dis- 
covery of this age, the reduction of moral and political 
questions to scientific demonstration and certainty. 
Special Report of the Protestant Meeting in Southwark ; 
Speech of Apsley Pellatt, Esq. M.P. on Maynooth ; 
with all the News of the Week. Published by Arrp, 
15, Catherine Street, Strand, where orders for Copies 
will be attended to.—May 26, 1855. 


O PUBLISHERS, and all Persons con- 
nected with the PRESS, the following suggestion 

is respectfully submitted: viz.—In order to effect a 
thorough de t of the national sentiment on 
litical, philosophical, and other subjects of general 
interest, a new and ee Periodical is required ; 
which might be entitled THE FOURTH ESTATE, 
with the motto “ Vox Populi, Vox Dei,” consisting 
exclusively of voluntary literary contributions; for 
the insertion of which a fixed sum for every stated 
number of words in prose, and for every stated number 
of words in verse, should be demanded of and paid by 
the Contributor, at a rate calculated to allow of Five 
Hundred Copies of each volume being distributed gratis 














Js. 
(Extracted from the 





amongst ry ea Clubs and Reading Societies in HRISTIANITY AND MANKIND, 
the United Kingdom ; additional copies being offered their BEGINNINGS and PROSPECTS. By C 

for sale to the public at a moderate price, at the risk C.J, Bunsen, D.D. D.C.L. D.Ph. Being a New Edi- 
and for the benefit of the Publisher or the Proprietor tion, corrected, remodelled, and extended, of “* Hip- 


of the Periodical. i 
Nineteenth Edition, in 8vo. lds. _ | 
ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
Rg —_ a Portrait, and Memoir by the late 
Rev. Dr. Wets: | 
BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY. New pe Edition. 
BROWN’S LECTURES ON ETHICS; 


ith Preface, 
wy Dr Cuatmers. Post 8vo. 6s. 
A. & C. Brack, =e —— & Co. London: 


HAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPU- | 


polytus and his Age.” 





posed of Three distinct works, 
parately as follows— 

1. HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE 
nings and Prospects of Christianity. 


which may be had se- 
; or the Begin- 
2 vols. 8vo. price 


30s. 

2. OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of UNIVER- 
SAL HISTORY, applied to Language and Religion: 
containing an Account a of the Alphabetic al Conferences. 
2 vols. 8vo. price ll. 1 

38. ANALECTA ANTE- NICANA. 
42s. 





3 vols. 8vo. 








LAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. “ A most valuable contribution to our isti 
> d patristic and 
Part XVII.—Jung 1855. | ecclesiastical literature.” — Eclectic Review. 
The En lish Thugs CONTENTS : P 3 | London: Loneman, Browy, Green, and Lonemans. 
Serf Marriage : a Tale .............eseeeeees 276 TOURISTS.—BLACK’S GUIDE- 


\O 
[ BOOKS AND TRAVELLING MAPS—Last 
Editions—will be found to contain all the most recent 
and useful information for travelling in this country. 
London: Smrrn and Sow, 133, Strand ; and sold by all 


The Fens of England— Their a — Recla- 


















| Booksellers. 

| Now ready, 
2 BBB socnnosssonnssssssecors sense teeeeeeeeeees a HEAP GUIDES FOR THE PRIN- 

eee eee ee eee eee 2 | Pernt ntee | + > ¥ sT ‘TS ¥ 

The Mariner of Alessio: a Tale..............00+. 296 Oe, Sarees Ott ~_~ae ae 
Sea-Weeds—Their Flowering and Fructification . +» 299 IRELAN D. 
A Trip in Search of Bear’s Grease.......... . 300 | Compiled from recent Tours throughout the Island, 
Curiosities of Naval Nomenclature. . 303 ' made expressly for these Works, embracing descrip- 
Poetry and Miscellanea ..........cccecsscceeeces 304 | tions of all the Routes frequented by Tourists, with 
Amusements of the Moneyless........... bitch Sees 305 | full information regarding Hotels, eon, (and the 
The Slavonic Races...............se00. seceeeeee 308 | Charges made i] each,) Conveyances, Guides, and every 
The Poetry of R. Monckton Milnes ... , 309 | Topographical Information likely to prove useful, 
The Rival Ministers: a Tale................0000. 312 | At ls. 6d. each, bound in cloth limp. 
A Friday-Evening Meeting at the Royal Institution. 316 | DUBLIN, and the WICKLOW MOUNTAINS, with 
The Coup de Jarnac—Conclusion ................ 317 Chart of the Wicklow District, and Plan of Dublin. 
American Jottings—Odds and <=. By W. Cloth limp, price 1s. 6d. 

SRR EIS 60.0.0 coc ccccccccccesees eseeeeee 319 | KILLARNEY, and the SOUTH of IRELAND, with 
The Old Squire ......... $21 a Chart on an enlarged scale of the Killarney District, 
The Exile cast the Emperor ,.,.......... cocecsece SM and a Plan of Cork. Cloth limp, price 1s, 6d. 

A Russian Priest .............cccecseeece seeeeee 325 | THE SHANNON, and WEST of IRELAND, with 
Industrial History of a Straw-Bonnet ..... eoosece 327 a Map and Plan ‘of Limerick. Cloth limp, price ‘ls. 6d. 
Views from the Quantocks .........scseeceeee $28 | BELFAST, GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, and the NORTH 
The Pearl of Cainpan : a Tale Coevcevceccccececees SOL of IRELAND, with a Map and Plan of Belfast. 
The Month: Science and Arts .........cc.seeee0+ 334 Cloth limp, price 1s. 6d. 

nate. — docellanes ... 000. ccccsscecees 336 Edinburgh: Apam and Cuarces Biack ; and sold 





with an Loquiry into the | 


*.* This Second Edition of the Hippolytus is com- | 





R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. by all Booksellers, 








rinses 
NM HE PITT LOANS. By Mr. New 
mARcu. Vide “‘ Journal of the Statistical Society» 
for Junx, published this day, price 2s. 6d. y 
London: Joun W. Parken and Son, 445, West Strand, 


In 8vo. price ls. 
HE COMING CAMPAIGN. By 


Laurence Oxrpuant, Author of “The R 
Shores of the Black Sea.” — 





Wx. Buackw: mu. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
<2) a published, price 5s. 

| ge S$ TREATISE ON 

CHEMISTRY. By Witttam Gaecory, Pro. 

fessor of Chemistry in the University of Edinbu 

_Edinburgh : A. and C. Brack. L ondon : Lononaxs, 


a, 


This day, post 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FALL, 
AND ITS REMEDY. By the Rev. E. C, Top. 
HAM, M.A. Curate of Ticehurst, Sussex. 
London : Tomas BoswortH, 215, Regent Street, 
People’s Edition, price 2s. 6d. oe 
MHE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 
DISEASE. ~ James M. Gutty, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, London, 
_ London: Joun Cuurcniyt, New Burlington Street, 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


N ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE 
Lf OPINIONS, and WRITINGS, of JOHN MI 
TON. With an Introduction to Paradise Lost, By 
Tuomas Kercut.ey. 
CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
_ Just published, a pocket on 2s. 
MHE O'WN R DEN; 


a Manual for the Man . ¢ = and Sub. 
urban Gardens. By Suirtey Hipperp. 
London : GroomBrines and Sons, 5, Paternoster 
Row ; and all Bookseliers. 


Recently published, 
HE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely Translated and 
Condensed, by Harrier Martineau. 2 vols. large 
post 8Svo. cloth, 16s. 
onto: : 8, King William Street, Strand, 


| I n the press, in 2 vols. 8 
| HE BU RNETT TREATISE on the 
Existence and Character of the SUPREME 
BEING, (to which the First Prize of 1800/. has just 
been awarded, in a competition of 208 Treatises.) By 
the Rev. Rosert ANcuor T Hompson, M./ 
| Rivincrons, Waterloo Place. 

















Boun’s Ciassicat Liprary ror June. 


LINY’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
Transle i} Ary Copious Notes, by the late Joun 
| Bostock, M.D. F.R.S, and H, T. Rirey, Esq. B.A 
Vol. Il. Post 4, cloth, 5 
Henry G. Bony, York ‘Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s Cnuear Series vor June. 
Se IRVING'S LIFE OF 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. Authorized Edi- 
| tion. (Uniform with Bohn’s Edition of the complete 
Works.) Vol. I. containing his Early Life, Expedi- 














tions into the Wilderness, and Campaigns on the 
Border. Post 8vo. fine Portrait, boards, 2s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Boun’s Stanparp Liprary ror JUNE. 
| ISTORY OF RUSSIA, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. Compiled 
from the most authentic sources, including Karasmin, 
Tooke, and Segur, by Watrer K. Ketty. In 2 vols. 
Vol. 11. with General Index and fine Portraits of the 
Emperor Nicholas and Prince Mentschikoff. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Just published, price 6d. 
A* ADDRESS to the BISHOPS and 
CLERGY of all DENOMINATIONS, and to all 
Professors and Teachers of the Christian World, on 
Robert Owen’s Proclamation of the Millennial State to 
commence this Year, (1855.) By Roserr Prempertor, 
F.R.8.L. Author of “ The Attributes of the Soul,” &e. 
London: Saunpers and Or.ey, Conduit Street. 
This day is published, price 
HE CHURCH and the EDUCATION 
QUESTION: with reference more especially to 
the Teaching of the Catechism to the Children of Dis- 
senters. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Ripon, by 
Henry Parr Hamicron, M.A. F.R.S. Dean of Salis- 
bury. Second Edition. 
London: Groompripee and Sons. 
Brown and Co. 


Salisbury: 





In 4to. with numerous Plates and Wood-cuts, price 38 . 


TREATISE on the SCREW-PRO- 
PELLER: with Various Suggestions of Improve- 
ment. By Joun Bourne, C.E. A New Edition, tho- 
roughly revised. 
Edited by Mr. Bourne, 4to. Plates, &c. price 27s. 
THE ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE ON THE 
STEAM-ENGINE. 


London: Loveman, Brown, Green, and LoNGMans. 


In toolscap 8vo with Maps, price 5s. —TH 
OUK OF MONT BLANC AN D OF 
MONTE ROSA; being a Personal Narrative, 
abridged from the Author’s Travels in the Alps of 
Savoy. By James D. Fornes, D.C.L. F.R.S. Author 
of ‘* Norway and its Glaciers,” &e. 
Edinburgh : Apam and Cuaries Brack. 
Loneman and Co. 
In crown 8vo., price 
I ANDBOOK of ANCIENT. HISTORY 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
OVERTHROW OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE, 
comprising the History of China, India, Bactria, 
edia, Persia, Assyria, Babylonia, c-_~ Pheenicia, 
Egypt, Carthage, Greece, Rome, &c.) Dr. Leon- 
HARD Scumrrz, F.R.S.E. Rector ‘of the High School of 
Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh : Apam and Cartes Brack. 
Lonoman and Co, 


London : 





London: 
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MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW BOOK ON THE SBA-SIDE. 


This day, feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GLA UCU 


OR THE 


WONDERS OF 


THE 


B's 
SHORE. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of “‘ Westward Ho!” 


Cambridge : 


MACMILLAN and Co. 











THE SECOND EDITION OF 


MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL IS NOW READY. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


WESTWARD HO! 


THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF Sir AMYAS LEIGH, Knight 


Of Burrough, in the County of Devon, 


IN THE REIGN OF HER MOST GLORIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Rendered into Modern English by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
“ The best historical novel, to our mind, of the day.”’— Fraser’s Magazine. 


“ Few persons will deny that he has been remarkably successful.” —Daily News. 
“ The book is noble and well timed.” — Spectator. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet Street. 


HINTS FOR SCOTCHMEN., 
Price 6d.; by post, 10d. 
{COTTICISMS CORRECTED. 
* A Scotticism is not so much Scottish words as 

English words in a Scottish use or construction.” 
Every Scotchman ought to possess this work. 

London: Joun F. Suaw, Southampton Now, and 
Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s, 
IFE OF THOMAS KEN, Bishop of 
4 Bath and Wells. By a Layman. Second Edi- 
tion, carefully revised and enlarged. 


iI. 
Bp. KEN’S EXPOSITION of the APOSTLES’ 


CREED. New Edition. 1s, 6d. 
11. 
Bp. KEN’S APPROACH to the ALTAR. New 
Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Joun Mvcrray, Albemarle Street. 
=a Next week, 
UR IN THE PRINCIPALITIES, 


CRIMEA, and Countries adjacent to the Black 
Sea, in the Years 1835-"6. By Lord De Ros. Crown 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 
E NGLISH: Past and Present. By 
4 Ricuarp Cuenrvix Trexcu, B.D. Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, and Professor 
of Divinity, King’s College, London. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 4s. 
HE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 
By ALExanperR Bain, A.M. 8vo, ‘ 
SHAKSPERE’S POEMS. Edited, with 
Biography and Notes, by Ronert Bet. 2s. 6d. 
THE CATECHIST’S MANUAL; or 
Suggestions for Lecturing on St. Mark’s Gosp:!. 
By Samvet. Hixns, D.D. Bishop of Norwich. Second 
Edition, revised, 4s. Gd. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NEW WORK BY MR. BAYLE 8T. JOHN. 








ANECDOTICAL HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION | 


OF THE LOUVRE. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6¢. 
H £E > ov Y¥s 
or Biography of a Museum. 
By Baytex 8r. Jony, 
Author of “Purple Tints of Paris,” “Two Years’ 
Residence in a Levantine Family,” &c. &c. 


E; 


Ina few days, 
PROPHECY FOR 1855. 
Selected from 
Carlyle’s Latter-day Pamphlets of 1850. 

By Tuomas BALLANTYNE. 


On the 30th, No. 7, price 1s. 
THE MA’TINS OF CRO’ MARTIN. 
_ By Cuartes Lever. 
With Illustrations by Phiz. 
London: Cuapman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 6d. ; or free by post, ls. om 
Ninety-second Edition, 


THE CURABILITY OF STOMACH, 
. PULMONARY, NERVOUS, BILIOUS, AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, Demonstrated by numerous 
Auth ntic Cases; without Medicine, Galvanism, Elec- 
tricity, Hydropathy, inconvenience, or expense. By a 
remedy which saves fifty times its cost in other means 
of cure. 

London : James Gitnert, 49, Paternoster Row; and 
through all Booksellers. 


| enlightened. 
| not be two opinions. 


| 


Second Edition, enlarged, with a New Preface, in 
fep 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 

QISTERS OF CHARITY, CATHOLIC 

\ and PROTESTANT, ABROAD and AT HOME, 

By Mrs. Jaweson, Author of “Sacred and Legendary 

Art.” 

“It is not only admirable in its design and spirit, 
but (what is scarcely less essential in the present in- 
stance to its success) it is written with exquisite tact 
and judgment, conciliating whatever of prejudice or ad- 
verse sympathy might lie upon the surface of the sub- 
ject.”’— Atheneum. 

London: Lowemax, Brows, Green, and Lonomans. 


Parts I. to 111. in 18mo. with 203 Wood-cuts, price 1s. 


each Part, 
T= LITTLE PHILOSOPHER; or the 
SCIENCE of FAMILIAR THINGS: in which 
the Principles of Natural and Experimental Philosophy 
are systematically developed from the Properties and 
Uses of Familiar Things. Forming a Series of instruc- 
tive Reading Books for Young People. 
F.R.A.S. of Kneller Training College. Books I. to III, 
price ls. each, as follows— 
{ Chemistry of Familiar Things. 
Book I. } Mechanics of Familiar Things. 
| Mechanics of Familiar Things. 
Book IT. ( Physics of Familiar Things. 
Book III. Physics of Familiar Things. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 
| deh and BLACKETT, 
Successors to Mr. Cottury, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM'’S 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABI- 
NETS OF GEORGE III. From Original Family 
Documents. Vols. 3 and 4, comprising the period from 
1800 to 1810, and completing the work. 


“ The present volumes exhibit the same features as | 
| 8vo, 78. 6d. 


the former portion of the series. The general reader 
is entertained and the reader for historical purposes is 
Of their value and importance there can- 
Our extracts sufficiently show 
the high interest belonging to these volumes.”— 
Atheneum. 


7 MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; 
or Adventures of the Buccaneers. By Groner 


W. Tuornevry, Esq. 3 vols. 


= E WABASH ; 
an English Gentleman's Family in the Interior of 
America. By J. R. Beste, Esq. 2 vols. (Just ready. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
HE 
By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 
vols. 

** A story of surpassing interest. The heroine is one 
of the sweetest portraitures of female loveliness which 
even the talented pen of the author of ‘ Emilia Wynd- 
ham’ has produced.”— John Bull. 


BR Ustacs CONYERS. 
4 By James Hannay, Esq. Author of “ Singleton 


Fontenoy,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SECRET MARRIAGE; or Con- 
trasts in Life. By Miss Fanwy WititaMs. 3 vols. 
** One of the best novels of the season.” — Lit. Gaz, 


Also just ready, in 3 vols. 


HE NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. Gascorexe, Author of “ Temptation,” &c. 


By T. Tare, | 


HEIRESS OF HAUGHTON. | 
3 ! 


| an Illustration, 6s. 








New Burlington Street, May 26. 

M* BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW 
i WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

1. 

IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 

LAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, in- 

cluding Sophia Dorothea, Caroline, Charlotte, Caroline 

of Brunswick. By Dr. Doran, Author of “ Habits and 

Men.” 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


Il. 
| ASPEN COURT, AND WHO LOST 


AND WHO WON IT. By Surmiey Brooxs, 
Author of “ Miss Violet and her Offers.” 3 vols. 
11. 
\ ISS CRAWFORD’'S FRENCH COOK- 
4 ERY AND CONFECTIONARY, adapted for 
English Families. A New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Published this day. 


Iv. 


HE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE POET GRAY. Now first published 
from the original MSS. Edited by the Rev. J. Mir- 
> New Edition, with considerable additions. 8vo. 

8. 
v. 


| HE CRIMEA, THE BLACK SEA, 


AND THE BALTIC; including an Account of 
Sebastopol. By Cuantes Henry Scorr. Third Edi- 
tion. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. [Published this day. 


vi. 
rk CAMP IN TURKEY, AND THE 
WAY TO IT. By Mrs. Youre, Author of 


|  Cutch,” “* Western India,” &c. Second Edition. Post 


8vo. 78. 6d, [ Published this day. 
vil. 

er AND MEN, with Remnants 

of Records on the Makers of Both. By Dr. Do- 

ran, Author of** Table Traits.” Third Edition. Post 

{ Published this day. 
vin. 

HE FIFTH PART OF THE REV. 

J. B. MARSDEN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 

CHURCHES and SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of 

Christianity. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [ Published this day. 


| NARRATIVE OF A CAMPAIGN IN 


THE CRIMEA; iotating an Account of the 
Battles of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann. By Lieut. 


or the Adventures of | Georce Suvipuam Peanp, Twentieth Regiment. 
| Small 8vo. 6s. 


[Published this day. 
x. 
HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY, 


from the First French Revolution to the Year 
1850. By Ricuarp Heser Wricntsoy. Post Svo. 
10s. 6d. ( Published this day. 


x1. 

\ ORLDS BEYOND THE EARTH. 
By Mowtacu Lyon Purtiirs. Small 8vo. with 

[ Published this day. 


Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s. ; 
or by post, for ls. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Live and What to Live for: with ample Rules for 
Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; together with 


| Instructions for securing Health, Longevity, and that 
| sterling happi only 


udicious 


inable through the 
By a 


observance of a well-regulated course of 
Physician. 

London: Prrer, Broruers, and Co. 23, Paternoster 
Row; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill ; 
and all Booksellers. 
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T. BOSWORTH'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
Napoleon at Elba. 


THE ISLAND EMPIRE; or the Scenes 
of the First Exile of NapoleonI, Together with a 
Narrative of his Residence on the Island of Elba, 
taken from Local Information, the Papers of the 
British Resident, and other Authentic Sources. B 
the Author of “ Blondelle.” Second Edition, wit! 
coloured Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 

** A monograph which we have read with deep in- 
terest..... Many of his (Napoleon’s) remarks read 
like prophecies, and have an interest as pressing in our 
time as when they were uttered.”—Athenwum. 

“ A fresh subject, treated freshly without being over- 
done. It has interest in reference to present affairs.” 
—Speetator. 


2. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of the FALL and 
its REMEDY. By the Rev. E. C. Torpwam, M.A. 
Curate of Ticehurst, Sussex. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


3. 

SCIENTIFIC CERTAINTIES of PLA- 
NETARY LIFE; or Neptune’s Light as Great 
as Ours. With some hitherto unconsidered Facts 
connected with the Residence of Moral Agents 
in the Worlds that surround the Stars. By T. C. 
Sirwon, Author of ‘* The Mission and Martyrdom of 
St. Peter,” &c. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

“ Mr. Simon pursues his chain of reasoning with 
great ability, and points out with equal acumen the 
sophistry of most of the arguments in the work above 
alluded to (‘The Essay on the Plurality of Worlds’). 
This book is one meriting diligent study and perusal.” 
—New Quarterly Review. 


4. 
On the FUTURE DESTINIES of the 
CELESTIAL BODIES, By Henny Drummonv. 
8vo. sewed, ls. 6d. 


5. 

THE FORMATION and PROGRESS of 
the * TIERS ETAT,” or THIRD ESTATE, in 
FRANCE. By Aveustin Tuterry, Author of 
“* History of the Norman Conquest,” &c. Translated 
from the French by the Rey, Francis Wetts. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 16s, 

**M. Thierry composed this admirable book as an 
dntroduction to the documentary history of the Tiers 
Etat. Itis, he tells us, the summary of his labours 
Felative to France. His treatment of the subject is lu- 
minous and philosophical. It opens French history 
to its full dimensions, and surveys from an elevated 
range the sources, the currents, and the issues of 
those mighty events which in the eighteenth century 
accowplished the work of the Tiers Etat. M. Thierry’s 
work is a fine historical study, and will add to the 
writer's -— reputation. Mr. Wells has translated it 
clearly and gracefully.”—Atheneum. 


6. 

RECOLLECTIONS of the MESS-TABLE 
and the STAGE. By Henry Cunuine, Author of 
“The Soldier of Fortune,” &c. Post 8vo. cloth, 
Price 7s. 6d, 

This amusing volume contains anecdotes of Rus- 
sell, Dowton, Betterton, Sheridan, Sir Lumley Skef- 
fington, the Prince of Wales, General Crawfurd, 
Picton, Sir Charles Napier, Stephen Kemble, Gar- 
rick, Charles Kemble, John Kemble, the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir David Baird, Liston, the Marquis 
of Anglesea, &c. &c. 

* Connected with so many old and well-known names, 
there is a good deal of newness in the current of anec- 
dote and its treatment; and as the style is light and 
vivacious, the book is a very agreeable one.” — Ubserver. 


fe 
THE SPECTATOR. A New Edition, 
witha — ge and Critical Preface and Ex- 
planatory Notes. Complete in 4 vols. price 10s. in 
wrapper, or 12s. strongly bound in cloth. 


THE SPECTATOR. With Notes by 
Avexanper Cnatmers, A.M. A New Library Edi- 
tion, in six handsome royal 8vo. volumes, price 36s. 
cloth, or 3/. 3s. whole bound in calf. 


8. 

A REPLY to the Rev. ROBERT ISAAC 
WILBERFORCE’S PRINCIPLES of CHURCH 
AUTHORITY. By Henny Drvummonp.  8vo, 
sewed, 3s. 6d. 


9. 

THE POETRY of CHRISTIAN ART. 
Translated from the French of A. F, Rio. Post 8yvo. 
cloth, with Frontispiece by Scharf. Price 9s. 

“ Perhaps the most delightful book on Early and 

Medieval Christian Art which exists.”— Rambler. 

* This standard manual of early Art and its genuine 
appreciation is extremely well translated.”— Spectator. 


10. 
THE EXILE; or a Tale of the Six- 


teenth Century, By Puitir Paospnorvs. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 
11. 


CAVALRY; ITS HISTORY and TAC- 
TICS. By the late Capt. L. E. Notan, 15th Hussars, 
Second Edition, post 8vo. with numerous I)lustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. 

** Full of interesting facts and valuable suggestions.” 

—Daily News. 


12, 
PLAGUE CRADLES of the METRO- 
POLIS. By a Pedestrian. Dedicated to Sir B. 
, Bart. M.P. President of the Board of Trade. 
12mo. sewed, ls. 
** Worth its weight in gold.”— Britannia. 


NEW WORKS. 


1 


MEMOIR of the Rev. SYDNEY 
SMITH. By his Daughter Lady Hottanp. With a 
Selection from his Letters, Edited by Mrs. Austin. 2 
vols. 8vo, [On Saturday next. 





2. 
LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD: or 


Two Years in Victoria; with Visits to Sydney and Van 

Diemen’s Land. By Witt1am Howrrr. 2 vols. post 

8vo. [On Wednesday next. 
3 


PROFESSOR OWEN’S LECTURES 
on the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHY- 
SIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
Wood-cuts. [Nearly ready. 

4 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL 
COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Dr. M. Kauiscu, M.A. First Portion—EXODUS: in 
Hebrew and English. 8vo. {In June. 


5. 

BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 
of GREECE. Cheaper Issue of the Improved Library 
Edition, with Maps. Vol. V. 8vo. 12s. 

[On Thursday next. 


6. 

MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS: 
their Origin, Progress, Nature, and Tendency. By S. 
P. Day, formerly of the Order of the Presentation. 
Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Next Week, 


vu. 


"CLEVE HALL. By the Author of 
“Amy Herbert,” ‘*The Experience of Life,” &c. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 

viii. 


THE REV. W. J. CONYBEARE’S 
ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL and SOCIAL: Re- 
printed, with Additions, from the “Edinburgh Re- 
view.” 8vo. 12s, 

1x. 

The EARL of CARLISLE’S DIARY 

in TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Fifth Edi- 








Loadea : THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent Street. 


tion. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


x. 

A VACATION TOUR in the UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, By Cuances Ricuarp Web, 
Barrister. Post 8vo. with Route Map, 10s. 6d. 


xI. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
of JAMES SILK RUCKINGHAM. Vols, I. and II. 
Post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


x1. 


The CALENDAR of VICTORY. 
A Record of British Valour and Conquest by Sea and 


Land. By Major Jouns, R.M. and Lieut. P. H. Nico- 
LAs, R.M, Feap. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
xr. 


RUBY EDITION OF THOMAS 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 vol. 
with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12s.6d. Morocco, by Hay- 
day, 21s. 

xIV. 
WITHIN and WITHOUT: a Dramatic 


Poem. By Georce Mac Donatp, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


xv. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 
PLANTS. Corrected to 1855, by Mrs. Lovpor, G. 
Dow, F.L.S. and Davip Woosrer. With 12,000 Wood- 
cuts, 8vo. 73s. 6d. 

SUPPLEMENT (included in the above) separately 
to complete the Edition of 1840, With 2000 Wood- 
cuts. 21s, 

XVI. 


The THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
HORTICULTURE. By Jouw Lryptey, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Second Edition, revised and greatly enlarged; with 98 
Wood-cuts. 8yo. 21s. 


XVII. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH 
and DUTY: Discourses. By Joun J. Tayier, B.A. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


XVIII. 


WIDOW-BURNING: a Narrative. 
By Henny Jerraeys Busupy, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. Barrister-at-law, late of the Hon. East India 
Company's Civil Service; Author of *‘A Month in the 
Camp before Sebastopol.” Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


XIX. 

Dr. J. P. LACAITA’S NEW ITA- 
LIAN READING BOOK—SELECTIONS from the 
BEST ITALIAN WRITERS in PROSE and POE- 
TRY. 12mo. 5s. 


Xx. 

Dr. R. J. MANN’S NEW ELE- 
MENTARY READING BOOK—LESSONS in GE- 
NERAL KNOWLEDGE. First Series, with Wood- 
cuts. Feap, 8vo. ls. 





London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and 
LonoMans, 





Messrs. RIVINGTON 
HAVE THE FOLLOWING Books 
IN THE COURSE OF PUBLI. 
CATION. 


1 
SOME ACCOUNT of the EXTERNAL 
GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE OF Typ 
CHURCH OF CHRIST DURING THE FiRsy 
THREE CENTURIES. By Joun Kays, D.p 
late Lord Bishop of Lincoln. In 8vo. ; 
[In the press, 


Ir. 

CHRISTIAN THEISM; a View of the 
Divine Character as Exhibited in the Old and Ney 
Testaments, and especially in the Doctrine of Salya. 
tion through Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Roy: 
Arcner Tuompson, M.A. (The first Burnett P, 
of 18001. for the best Treatise on the Being and At 
tributes of God, has just been awarded to this 
Werk.) In 2 vols. 8vo. [In the press, 









e 


111. 

ENGLAND’S SACRED SYNODS; a Con. 
stitutional History of the Convocations of the 
Clergy, from the Earliest Records of Christianity jn 
Britain, to the Date of the Promulgation of the Book 
of Common Prayer. Including a List of all the 
Councils of the Clergy held in England. By Jawgs 
Way.anp Joyce, M.A. formerly Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Rector of Burford. In 8vo. 235s, 


Iv. 

A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. By 
the Rev. Roperr Wiison Evans, B.D. Author of 
“The Rectory of Valehead,” and “ The Bishopric of 
Souls.” In small 8vo., 5s. (In the press, 


v. 

MEDITATIONS AND PRAYERS OV 
THE ORDINATION SERVICE FOR PRIESTs. 
By the Rev. J. H. Pinpgr, M.A. Principal of Wells 
Theological College. In small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Also, by the same Author, lately published, 
MEDITATIONS AND PRAYERS FOR 
DEACONS. 3s. 6d. 


vr. 

A SERIES OF SERMONS ON THE 
EPISTLE AND GOSPEL FOR THE SAINTS’ 
DAYS, and other Holy Days of the Church. By the 
Rev. Isaac Wituiams, B.D. late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford; Author of a ‘* Harmony of the 
Gospels, with Reflections, in § vols.” In small vo. 
5s. 6d. (Just published. 
*,* This Work completes the Course of Sermons on 

the Epistle and Gospel for each Sunday in the Year, 

by the same Author, recently published, in 2 vols. lls. 


vil. 


PARISH MUSINGS; or Devotional 
Poems. By the Rev. Joun 8. B. Monsetr, M.A. 
Vicar of Egham, Surrey, and Rural Dean. Third 
Edition. In 18mo. 2s, [Now ready. 

vir. 


THE THIRD VOLUME of the HIs. 
TORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND in the 
COLONIES and FOREIGN DEPENDENCIES of 
the BRITISH EMPIRE. With General Index to 
the 3 volumes. By the Rev. James S. M. Axprr- 
son, M.A. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Rec- 
tor of Tormarton, and Preacher of Lincoln's Inn. 
In 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

1x. 


EVANGELICAL LIFE, as seen in the 
EXAMPLE of our LORD JESUS CHRIST. By 
Jounx James, D.D. Canon of Peterborough, Author 
of a “‘ Comment on the Collects,” and other Works. 
In 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


x. 

LATIN WORD-BUILDING, with an 
ETYMOLOGICAL VOCABULARY; designed for 
the Third Latin Book. By the late Rev. T. K. Ar- 
notp, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Feilow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. To which are added, 
OUTLINES of FORM-BUILDING, and QUES- 
TIONS. 4s. 6d. ° 


xI. 

THE THIRD VOLUME OF PARO- 
CHIAL SERMONS, preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, Dover. By the Rev. Jony 
Pucks, Incumbent of the Parish, and Rural Dean. 
In 8vo. [Jn the press. 


XII. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER; Six 
Sermons preached in Lent. By Joun Jacksox, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Lincoln, Fifth Edition. In 
small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

XI. 


A SECOND SERIES OF QUEBEC 
CHAPEL SERMONS, preached in the Latter Ialf 
of 1854. By Henry Atrorp, B.D. Minister of the 
Chapel; Editor of a New Edition of the Greck Tes- 
tament, with English Notes. In small 8vo. 5s. 

Also, THE FIRST SERIES, for the Former Half of 
1854. 7s. 6d. 


xIv. 

A MEMOIR OF FELIX NEFF, Pastor 
of the High Alps; and of his Labours among the 
French Protestants of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the 
Primitive Christians of Gaul. By Wittiam Sre- 
Puen Gitty, D.D. Canon of Durham, and Vicar of 
Norham. Sixth Edition. In small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place. 
London: Printed by Joseru Crarron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm Ova¥ 
ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's ip 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 

aforesaid Josern Crayvronx, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 





Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. 
—Sarcavpar, 26th May 1855. 
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7 QO 
BOOKS. 
ALISON’S EUROPE FROM 1815 TO 1852.* 
Tux fourth volume of Sir Archibald Alison’s History of Europe 
from the fall of Napoleon the First to the accession of Napoleon 
the Third embraces home affairs from 1822 till the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832. Continental events oceupy much less time ; 
beginning with the Revolution of July 1830 and ending with the 
triumph of Russia at Warsaw in September 1831. The affairs of 
the diferent states of Europe are all touched upon in this period; 
but France, the Belgian revolution, and the Polish war of insur- 
rection, are handled most fully. ; 
Some theorists conceive that every great nation has a “ mission ” 

to fulfil in forwarding the world’s progress, and that consequently a 
great principle more or less pervades every portion of its history, 
which it is the business of the historian to bring out. In his 
home narrative, Sir Archibald does not illustrate the mission as- 
signed to Britain, whatever that may be; but he certainly has 
discovered an influential principle. The “ first great cause, least 
understood,” was Peel’s Bill and cash payments. A contracted cur- 
rency carried Emancipation thus. The Popish agitators could never 
have roused the Irish peasantry, but for their misery; and that 
misery was caused by the reduced price of agricultural produce 
consequent upon the Bank paying in gold. As the historian also 
points to the well-known fact, that various causes having rendered 
the Irish peasant dependent for his existence on a bit of land, 
competition for life induced him to offer a rent which the land 
could not possibly pay, it is difficult to follow Sir Archibald in his | 
conclusion. The peasant spent no money save on his wardrobe; | 
everything he raised, except the potatoes he vegetated upon, went 
to his landlord. Had the currency been doubled, the seven 
guineas an acre, our author speaks of, would have risen to four- 
teen; the landlord might have paid his encumbrances—if an Irish 
landlord ever thought of paying—with ten shillings in the pound ; 
but Pat would have been where he was—prices doubled, and his 
rent doubled too. In the historian’s opinion, the same cause which 
produced Emancipation for the Roman Catholics procured Parlia- 
mentary Reform for the Three Kingdoms. The effect of Peel’s 
Bill was to benefit the “ people living on annuities,” and the “ buy- 
ing and selling classes,” at the expense of the producers, among 
which class Sir Archibald reckons the “ fruges consumere nati.” 
The distress which this and other measures (also produced by pay- 
ments in gold) gave rise to, induced dissatisfaction; but the vic- 
tims attributed their sufferings to wrong causes. They thought it 
was taxation; they thought it was boroughmongers and Parlia- 
mentary corruption; nay, Tories and landlords fell into the Re- 
form trap. They but the whole is so clearly and compendiously 
exhibited in the author's analysis of the contents of the chapter 
on British history, that we may as well quote it. 
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41 Which also produced the cry for Reform .....s.seeeeeseeeeee 240 
A few, indeed, were found to resist the general delusion. Mr. 
Attwood and some others warned Parliament of the “ fons et 
origomalorum”; but in proportion as a man took clear views upon 
the subject did supporters shrink from him. “ Orator Hunt” 
had a comprehensive idea of the case, and was left alone in his 
glory ; but Sir Archibald thinks posterity will do justice to that 

-appreciated patriot. 

_ Mr. Hunt, the Radical Member for Preston, brought this under the no- 
tice of the House of Commons, by an amendment on the Address, which 
expressed the feeling of the democratic classes in regard to the remote causes 
of their distresses. No one seconded his amendment, and it was negatived 
without a division. Posterity will probably reverse the sentence, as it has 
already done the unanimous vote of the National Assembly finding Louis 
XVI. guilty, and come to regard the contraction of the currency, and intro- 
duction of “Free Trade, to whith he [Hunt] referred the whole existing dis- 
tress, as the real cause of all the convulsions into which the nation had been 
thrown.” 

These crotchets of Sir Archibald Alison are well enough known 
as injuring his narrative and perverting history into disquisition, 
besides imparting to himself the appearance of a hobby-rider. 
They are more predominant than ever in the present volume ; 
while their real predominance is increased in appearance by the re- 
striction to civil and political subjects. This gives to the home 
history _the air of a “ discourse,” in which though the topics 
are various the preacher has one leading moral to which he is 
ever recurring. In point of composition itself, the volume is 
inferior to most of the previous works of the author: his turgid 
Verboseness is increased, but uarelieved by his wonted touches 
of powerful rhetoric. His passages of generalization have not 
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| the weight which he has formerly given to philosophical dedue- 
tions, nor has the narrative his former strength. There is at- 
traction in the subject, from its close relation to our present eondi- 
tion, more especially to those who remember the events and 
struggles the writer is recording. The portraits which he intro- 
duces have that kind of interest which arises in art when the spec- 
tator is familiar with the originals,—as Brougham, Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell, the late Earl Grey, and even the two Kings 
George and William the Fourth. In the course of so many obser- 
vations by a man with the training and experience of Sir Archibald 
Alison, some true or keen reflections must turn up. The reader 
may not go with him in all his ideas as to the conversion of the 
country by the Reform Bill into a nation of shopkeepers ; but there 
is some truth in the following passage. If the new constituency 
has not shown any remarkable aptitude for rule or the choice of 
rulers, it has managed to let its power be felt in the agreeable 
mode of escaping payments. When Peel drew the line of exemption 
in schedule D, he probably had his mind turned to the Registration 
Courts, where he once directed his followers to fight their battles. 
With the elasticity of common consciences in claiming exemption, 
it is probable that the extension of the tax to incomes of 100/, a 
year reaches very few of what are called the ten-pounders. 

“Two facts, of general notoriety and decisive importance, demonstrate 
the reality of these vast changes, and the unbounded influence which they 
must have on the future fate of the British empire. The first of these is, 
that, in less than a quarter of acentury afterthe Reform Bill had given them 
the government of the country, the urban shopkeepers had obtained for 
themselves an entire exemption from every species of direct taxation, and 
laid it with increased severity upon the disfranchised classes in the state ; 
while, at the same time, they contrived to shake off all the indirect taxes by 
which they were more immediately affected. They bave got the window-tax 
taken off, and the house-tax from all houses below 20/., the line where the ruling 
class begins ; and when Lord Derby’s Ministry brought forward the proposal, 
obviously just, to lower the duty to 10/. houses, they instantly expelled them 
from office by a vote of the House of Commons. They kept the income-tax 
for long at incomes above 150/.; and now they have only brought it down, 
under the pressure of war, to 100/.—a line which practically insures an ex- 
emption from that burden to nearly the whole of the ruling occupants of 
houses below 20/.; while a tax producing now above 10,000,000, a year is 
saddled exclusively upon less than 250,000 persons in the empire. They 
have got quit entirely of the taxes on grain, lowered almost to nothing those 
on wood and meat, and signally reduced those on tea and sugar and coffee, 
in which so large a part of their consumption lies; while the direct taxes on 
the land and higher classes, not embracing above 250,000 persons, have 
been increased so as now to yield above 20,000,000/. a year, or 80/7. By EACH 
PERSON on an average, in income-tax, assessed taxes, and stamps! Ina 
word, since they got the power, the notables of England have established a 
much more entire and ae exemption, in their own favour, from taxa- 
tion, than the notables in France did before the Revolution.” 

Foreign affairs are treated in a more historical manner; that is, 
with less of disquisition, though there is quite enough. The nar- 
rative is closer, with a greater number of facts in proportion to 
the words; but the character of the whole is that of an article 
rather than history. It is not a well-digested narrative, but 
an account got up from the readiest sources,—the history of 
Louis Blanc, for example, furnishing large quotations. Even the 
war in Poland is but poorly done, when the nature of the theme 
and the raciness of the original materials are considered. The 
volume closes with a remark on the present war, which deserves 
consideration apart from the usual dogmatism of the author. 

“In the very front rank of the great league of the Western Powers, which 
can alone preserve Europe from Russian subjugation, must be placed the 
restoration of Poland. Such a measure would not be revolutionary; it 
would be conservative. Restoration is a work of justice, of which no go- 
vernment, how strong soever, need be ashamed: the principle of revolution 
is spoliation, not restitution. ‘To restore Poland, is not to introduce new 
ways, but to return to the old ones. In the courage and heroism of the Sar- 
matian race is to be found the real and the only effective barrier against the 
encroachments of the Muscovite; in their indelible feeling of nationality, 
the provision made by Providence for its resurrection, like the Phenix from 
its ashes. Such a barrier is not to be found in Turkey. England and France 
may fight their own battle in the Crimea or on the Danube, but they will 
not find their real allies in the Ottomans. The Cross must defend itself ; it 
is not to be defended by the Crescent. Europe committed a great sin in 
ape many | the barrier of Poland to be swept away; it can be expiated only 

y aiding in its restoration. The extension of Austria to the mouth of the 
Danube, and the acquisition by it of Moldavia and Wallachia, under the 
burden of the stipulated payment to the Porte, is the obvious mode, without 
doing injustice to any one, of winning its consent to the cession of Gallicia. 
If Prussia casts in its lot with the Muscovites, it cannot complain if it un- 
dergoes the fate which itself imposed on Saxony when its sovereign ad- 
hered to Napoleon in 1814. But to cement the league which is to achieve 
this mighty deliverance, the cause of independence must be severed from 
that of democracy; Poland must be restored by an effort of united Europe, 
not by arming one section of it against the other. Its partition was the sin 
of the sovereigns alone, and restitution must be made or retribution endured 
by the sovereigns, not the people.” 

The erection of Poland into a kingdom to serve as a barrier 
agaiust Russia would be the most advantageous measure that could 
be adopted, more especially for the two states that would pro- 
bably offer the greatest opposition, Austria and Prussia. © But is 
it practicable? Does Poland in fact yet survive?—that is, are 
there in the countries that once were Poland the elements ofna- 
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form a presentable government and institutions? We know not | 
where an answer, or the means of inferring a favourable answer, 
can be found. Yet it is obvious that upon this answer the whole | 


of the project must rest. 


MAJOR BUTLER’S ASSAM.* 
Tue subject of the author’s former work on Assam and its hill 
tribes, published eight years ago,t is continued in this volume. 
Like that book, its principal features refer to the manners and 


customs of the natives and the physical features of the country, | 


rather than to the “travels” or “adventures” of the titlepage. 
It is true, there is an account of some small expeditions against 
the Nagahs of the hills; who made a better fight of it than could 
have been expected, extemporizing a fortress that could not be 
taken till guns and mortars were brought up. There are nar- 
ratives of some exploration journies, characterized by hardships 
and hard work, owing to the rugged and woody nature of the 
nips paths often having to be cut before any advance could 
be made, and occasionally, when this was impracticable, a river 
served for a road. 

“At last there was no possibility of climbing over the perpendicular ledges 
of rock in our front; we were obliged, therefore, to take to the river, and a 
ludicrous scene occurred. It was a bitterly cold day, and a slight drizzling 
rain was falling; to add to our discomfort, the water was two and three feet 
deep, extremely cold, and running with extreme rapidity over a stony bed. 
The Sipahees, and all of us indeed, immediately relieved ourselves of our 
trousers, which each threw over his shoulders, one leg dangling on each 
side as far as the breast, and with short cotton drawers and naked feet we 
all cheerfully entered the water, and crawled along slowly for a mile and a 
half. On each side the banks were very precipitous, and many bluff high 
projections were surmounted with the utmost difficulty. The rolling stones 
in the bed of the river were as slippery as glass, and some of the boulders 
were particularly sharp, cutting our feet like a knife. Scarcely one of us 


got along without an unhappy fall; but no matter who fell, whether officers, | 


Sipahees, or Coolies, hearty shouts and laughter repeatedly proclaimed that 


another luckless wight had fallen, and had been saved the trouble of a bath. | 


No one heeded the sufferings that we were obliged to endure, for all were 
anxious to quit the bed of the river as quickly as possible. We had now 
been a long time in the water, and our progress seemed exceedingly slow, 
and we were becoming excessively cold, and shook to such a degree that we 


could hardly stand; but we persevered, and at last — the river, put on | 


our clothes hastily, and trudged over a succession of low hills for three miles 
and five furlongs, which brought us to our encampment on the West bank 
of the Deeboo river, near Rojapo-mah. 
bruised by walking barefooted over the rolling stones; and few of us in a 
om Fg probably will easily forget the pain and suffering of this day’s 
march.” 


The matter of the book, however, is upon the whole descriptive | 


of the customs, character, and mode of life of the Assamese and 
hill tribes surrounding them ; the people forming, indeed, the pro- 
minent feature even in the account of war and travel. 

Assam may be described as a level country intersected by rivers 
and surrounded if not permeated by chains of hills rising into little 


mountains, while forest and jungle clothe both plain and hill. The | 


inhabitants of the plains are the Assamese proper, a diminished and 
declining people, with the corrupt remains of an Oriental civiliza- 
tion. 
according to their geographical position, form the greater part of 
the hill tribes, and bear some resemblance to what the Scottish 
Highlanders were at an early period of their history, except that 
the Nagah chief or head of the Nagah village has very little real 
power. Each tribe is independent of the other; and they may 
unite for a common purpose, such as robbing the lowlanders, but 
they are as often as not at war among themselves. The Kookies 
are another prominent race or tribe ; not so warlike as the Nagahs, 
though seemingly rather more advanced. The customs of all 
have a resemblance to those of the Teutonic races, rather than to 
the Asiatics or the people of Southern Europe; the hill tribes 
having a democratic freedom, self-government, and, among the 
Kookies especially, the habit of transacting everything over a din- 
ner or feast. Cruel and bloody most of them are, with that utter 
indifference to human suffering, or whether they inflict it upon 
the real offender or the innocent, which distinguishes savages. As 
among all mountaineers, blood-feuds prevail. 

Tt is totally incompatible with Nagah honour to forego taking revenge, 
and it is incumbent on him to ransom or recover the skull of a relative 
murdered or captured in war. Years may elapse; but the murder of a rela- 
tive is never forgotten, and when a favourable opportunity offers, probably 
twice the number of victims are sacrificed. Retaliation again ensues, and 
consequently there can never be a termination to these exterminating feuds. 
Exclusively of revenge, however, one of their most barbarous customs is that 
of cutting off the heads, hands, and feet of any one they can meet with, 
without any provocation or preéxisting enmity, merely to stick them up in 
their fields, and so insure a good crop of grain. This practice is very com- 


mon amongst the adjoining tribe of Lotah Nagahs, and the Angahmee | 


Nagahs are said also to be addicted to it, but not so frequently.” 

Of Assam tea we hear nothing; and although civilization, or at 
least the Anglo-Indian power, has made some progress since Major 
Butler published his first volume, the prospects of the country are 
not promising. Military expeditions have cowed if not subdued 
the most warlike of the hill tribes ; missionaries are settled at Now- 
Gong, the head-quarters of the agent ; schools have been established 
in various places: but we trace few signs of actual improvement, 
no hopes of raising up a new Celestial Empire which shall supply 
us with the “cups that cheer but not inebriate.” The obvious, 
indeed staring change, is a type of the whole—when the natives 
are induced to leave dram-drinking they take to opium. Major 
Butler thinks the physique of the Assamese is degenerating. At- 
tempts to improve the breed by new blood from the hills are not 
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successful, The plains are to the mountaineers what Capua was 
| to Hannibal’s soldiers; spirits and opium effect a degeneration 
with some assistance probably from a damper and warmer climate. 
| The iron has entered into the soul of the Assamese aristocracy, 
What with the Burmese invasion at the time of the first war, and 
the British occupation since, the power and privileges of the quality 
| are lost. 
| _ “In former times, none but the nobility, the Boorah Gohain, Bur Patra 
Gohain, Bur Gohain, who formed the chief council of the kingdom, were 
permitted to wear shoes; and to this day the Assamese strictly adhere to the 
customs, for shoes are not worn by the lower classes throughout the country 

“The right or title to ride in a palkee or dola was, in ancient times, oaly 
enjoyed by the nobles, and they had to pay for the honour of being per- 
mitted to ride in such a conveyance 1000 rupees (100/.) to the Rajah. 4 
short time since, a native judge, on being asked why he did not use a 
| palkee, replied, ‘ Any one may now ride in a palkee: in former days, when 
we paid 1000 rupees to ride in a palkee or dola, then there was some dignity 
in being thus conveyed, and none but men of rank were entitled to this 
privilege.’ ”’ 

The great surviving feature of Assam is its game, from the ele- 
phant downwards. Of the field-sports Major Butler gives a brief 
picturesque account; but we must pass the charge of the buffalo, 
the spring of the tiger, and the struggles of the captured elephant, 
There are a few specimens of Assamese music, and translations of 
the songs by a friend of the author. As the interpreter has evi- 
dently made use of English poetical phraseology, we know not 
how far he may have added to the sentiments. The structure is 
that of all primitive composers. The cultivated artist treats his 
theme logically; that is to say, the ornaments and illustrations 
| really enforce his leading idea, which starting from a premiss 

reaches a conclusion—an anacreontic is often in reality a piece 
| of reasoning. The songs of primitive tribes or nations, as well as 
of uninstructed people, do not get beyond a succession of inde- 
| pendent ideas or images, which may have a relation to each other 
but not a connexion, and any of which could be taken away. 
Moore preserves this characteristic in the Canadian boat-song; it 
is maintained in this Assamese song on a similar theme. 
** Shades of night are falling fast—pull away, eh, hey ; 
All our toil will soon be past—pull away, eh, hey. 
Round Thamlya’s point we steer—pull away, eh, hey ; 
See the Puckah Ghat appear—pull away, eb, hey. 
Strike together for your lives—pull away, eh, hey, 
Towards our sweethearts and our wives—pull away, eh, hey. 
} First we smoke the fragrant weed—pull away, eh, hey ; 
Morpheus then will slumbers speed—pull away, eh, hey. 
We must work if we would live—pull away, eh, hey ; 
Sahib will our backshish give—pull away, eh, hey.” 


PRIME’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE AND THE EAST.* 
Mr. Iren-xus Prime is an American Protestant clergyman, with a 
great aversion to Popery, a considerable dislike of Puseyism, and 
a strong sensitiveness about the “ peculiar institution,” which may 
| not rise to abstract defence, but delights in finding facts in the Old 
World—such as women working in the fields—that can furnish 
him with unsavoury comparisons touching slavery. He has alsoa 
taint of that want of reticence which distinguishes his countrymen, 
and colonists in general, where the plain-spoken passes into the un- 
ealled-for. But for these two little weaknesses of tetchiness about 
slavery and an erroneous notion that he is called upon to speak his 
mind or sometimes his conjectures, Mr. Irengeus is a favourable 
average specimen of his countrymen: grateful for attentions, dis- 
posed to turn his eye to the bright side of things, and ready to point 
out matters in the Old continent by the adoption of which the New 
might be improved. Like most travellers, he is given to hasty 
generalization, and prone to make the exception the rule ; as when, 
encountering a forward pragmatical disputative person in a public 
conveyance, he seems to think that the English have a habit of 
lying in wait to discuss slavery and other little specks in the 
American republic—or of reading the newspapers to ascertain the 
names of the great men who come among us from across the 
Atlantic, and fall upon them instanter. 

*** Are you the Mr. P. from New York?’ was the question suddenly put 
to me, as | took my seat in the car at Portsmouth Se konlen the third day 
after setting foot in England. Our party of eight had entered one apart- 
ment of the car, and the windows between being open, the moment my name 
was mentioned by one of my friends who addressed me, an Englishman sit- 
ting in the adjoining apartment turned about and asked, ‘ Are you the Mr. 
P. trom New York ?’ 

** T answered, ‘ Yes, sir; and will you tell me why you take the liberty to 

| make the inquiry?’ 
“* This was a sudden question, and reminded him at once of his rudeness. 
He hesitated a moment, and said that he had seen my name in the London 
| papers. ‘Ah!’ I said, ‘in the list of passengers, perhaps?’ At this he was 
| more embarrassed; and fibbing it a little, he managed to smooth over his 
impertinence for thus accosting a stranger, and proceeded to make a score of 
| inquiries respecting America, in which country he professed an extraordi- 

nary interest. He soon became excited, and swore an oath in every sen- 
| tence. His profaneness and vulgarity so disgusted me that I changed my 
seat to get out of the reach of his tongue.” : 

There could be no motive for colouring here: but sometimes it 
is probable that “ the Mr. P. from New York” dresses incidents 
| up a little for effect; as in the story of the landlord at the inn 
beating his servant-girl for not getting up soon enough. __ 

Mr. Prime spent a year in Europe; of which a good portion was 
| passed in ae Seotland and Ireland. His Continental tour 
| embraced Paris, the Rhine, Austria, and Italy. He also visited 
| Athens, Constantinople, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. When the 
| extent of his journey is considered, as well as the length of time 
a Year in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
3 Turkey, Syria, Pales- 
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: ‘ed. it is really astonishing how little that is new or in- 
seceneie  teuncllan’ bas managed to put into eight hundred 
s. He had an object in religion and education, if in nothing 
ne ‘he had a fruitful topic in the contrast which Europe must 
offer to his own country. Yet, though he does not find all bar- 
ren from Dan to Dublin for himself, he makes it pretty much 
so to his readers. her 
show places of great towns, the scenery of the Rhine, the as- 
sociations of Rome, Venice, Florence, or Athens, the Pyramids, 
Cairo, and the massacre of the Mamelukes, the beauty of Con- 
stantinople, the eculiarity of a Turkish bath, and the other 
commonplaces © European and Eastern travel, may not be 
quite so hacknied to the American as to the British public ; 
still, we should think they must be too trite for Transatlantic 
readers to feel much interest in the bulk of Mr. Prime’s volumes; 
while they miss one source of interest for the Englishman, if not 
for Europeans in general—the comments of the author on what 
strikes him in manners and customs. In fact, the feature of the 
book is not description, but impression—not the account of things 
for themselves, but for the opinion they elicit from an Ameri- 
can. Even in this Mr. Prime has generally speaking been fore- 
stalled ; though accident may have introduced him to een 
persons or incidents, and there is necessarily the individual judg- 
ment on what he sees. With much fluency and ease of style, 
Mr. Prime carries his reader smoothly along, but at the end 
nothing is acquired. Mr. Prime visited Italy and _ the 
East during the anticipations of a general war, and when 
actual hostilities between Russia and Turkey were moving the 
minds of men; but, except a few passing allusions, the poli- 
tical horizon might as well have been profoundly calm. He 
yoyaged from Smyrna to Constantinople with a number of 
wild military volunteers from the interior of Asia; he gives a long 
account of his feelings of distaste for their company, his fear lest 
they should mutiny and murder the respectable passengers on ac- 
count of short commons, as well as the relief he felt when a stiff 
head-wind made them all sea-sick, and put an end to their 
quarrels with each other: but there is no point or conclusion con- 
tained in the description, promising as is the subject. 

The following is a case of individual peculiarity. As the com- 
plaints of the English Customhouse are numerous, it is but fair to 
give Mr. Prime’s testimony in its favour. 

“ We went in company—some twenty-five passengers—to the same hotel 


Galleries of pictures, the other sights or | 





in Portsmouth, and returned to the Customhouse at an appointed time for | 


our baggage, which had to be examined by the oflicers. We hear much of 
the annoyance to which travellers are subjected at the British Customhouse, 
and I was prepared for delay and vexation. But the examination was a 


mere matter of form; the oflicers were very polite—made the slightest pos- 
sible overhauling of the luggage ; a small library of books, English, French, 
and American, was exposed when my trunk was opened, but not a book was 
touched, and no questions asked. 1 remarked tojone of the officers, that such 
courtesy was not what we had been taught to expect, and it would bea 


pleasure for me to speak of it in my own country. He took his card 


and striking features of the campaign, from the first landing at 
Gallipoli down to the present time, have been presented by the 
newspaper correspondents, if not with so much truth or reflection 
of the everyday reality, with more skill in dressing-up for effect. 
Neither is there much novelty ; though the hardships are described 
with more of actual knowledge, and by an observer less evidently 
on the look-out for grievances. The value of the Narrative arises 
from its incidental notices of the dangers, exposures, hardships— 
the daily life of warfare; and from the scattered information, 
which when brought together throws some light on the causes 
of the needless sufferings to which the troops were exposed, as 
well as on the general management of the campaign. This light 
is incomplete, as must be any opinion founded on it; but some of 
the Lieutenant’s facts are significant and pregnant. See, for in- 
stance, how the simplest and most obvious thing was managed at 
the outset in the Crimea,—a thing which a servant of all work 
would have guarded against in preparing for a pienic party. The 
Twentieth Regiment on landing had remained on the beach, not 
in the camp: this extract describes the morning of the advance. 

** We now marched into camp; and when we arrived we found all hurry, 
bustle, and confusion. Uncooked rations were served out to the men, which 
some were unwilling to carry, while others, in the hurry to stand to their 
arms, were unable to obtain their portion. This was a great pity, for I be- 
lieve half the men of our regiment started without water in their kegs; 
to which in a great measure must be attributed the number who fell out 
during the march. The well was too far from the camp to allow them to 
fetch it that morning before they commenced their march ; and, considering 
the total absence of water on our line of march, it should have been pro- 
vided, and boats sent ashore with it from the ships, a very few of which 
would have been suflicient for their wants. Our men thus started uncom- 
fortably, and without their breakfasts, for which no time was allowed them. 
I fortunately had a small piece of cold boiled pork and biscuit in my havre- 
sack. This, and a pull at my water-barrel, composed my déjetiner. 

om * . * * - 


‘“* Tt was nine o'clock before the whole of the army was prepared to march, 
being delayed by the inadequate transport provided for the stores, baggage, 
&e. Many of our men fell down in the ranks, attacked by cholera, or from 
becoming faint and exhausted for want of water. If they recovered shortly, 
they followed us, with the rear-guard; but if not, they were left to the 
tender mercies of any passer-by. It was certainly much to be lamented 
that we had no ambulance-waggons for these poor sick fellows, who fell 
out on the march; for had they been carried a mile or two, or had a drink 
of water, I have no doubt half of them would have rejoined their enn 
Ambulance-carts ought surely to have attended each brigade; and each 
should have carried some medicine, particularly where the cholera was 
likely to affect the army. The medical officers in general carried a small 
bottle of brandy and flask of water, which they gave the men, and were 
thus enabled to do much good. Some of our poor fellows actually came to 


| me and on their knees besought me for a drink out of wy flask; and I am 


from his pocket and desired me to send it back to him by any of my friends | 


who should be visiting England, and they would be treated as I had been.’ 

Of the Post-oflice, too, Mr. Prime speaks well, and indeed of the 
public institutions he visited. To Hampton Court he went on the 
wrong day, and met with a courtesy rare, we fancy, anywhere 

“A thought struck me. Finding a servant on the grounds, I asked if 
there was a gentleman anywhere who had any connexion with the Palace, 
to whom I could apply for some information. He led me toa door, and gave me 
the gentleman’s name. I called upon him, and sent him my card: he invited 
me in, and received me courteously, I told him I was ashamed to say I had 
come on a fool’s errand: carelessly had visited Hampton Court on Friday, 
and must now return to America without seeing it, unless I could find access 
today. He said that during his residence there he had never known of the 
apartments being opened except on the appointed days: that crowds, varying 
from 500 to 5000, were there daily, and sometimes 15,000 had visited it in a 
single day: and on Friday the doors were never opened ; 4ut—and then I 
began to hope—but, said he, ‘it would give me great pleasure to walk with 
you through the Palace: the porters are all away, but if I can get the keys 
we will be our own porters, and take our own time.’ 

“ And he soon found the keys; and we mounted the King’s staircase, and 
entered the halls of Henry the Eighth.” 

After going over the whole of the Palace— 

“*And now it is dinner-time ; come and dine with me,’ my new friend 
said to me, as we emerged from the lower regions, And in spite of all my 
protestations to the contrary, he insisted, and the rest of the day was spent 
at his hospitable board. We had a good time there too. And was not all 
this as handsome a specimen of kindness to a stranger, as genuine urbanity 
and hospitality, as you ever met with? I refrain from the mention of his 
name, for I should offend him if I did not; but I take a pleasure in record- 
ing it as not only English but beautiful, and an incident that I shall cherish 
when I return to my own land, where such attentions to strangers will never 
be uncommon, as they are not here. In America, we have thought our 
English brethren seltish, cold, and disinclined to open their hearts to 
strangers, especially to those from our country. I have not found it so. A 
gentleman is always kind. But few are so kind in any land as he was to 
whom I am indebted for one of my most agreeable days in England.” 


PEARD’S NARRATIVE OF A 

THE CRIMEA.* 

Tue author of this Narrative, Lieutenant Peard, of the Twentieth 

Regiment, embarked for the East in last July; he landed at Con- 

stantinople ; sailed thence to Varna; and served in Catheart’s Di- 

vision from the disembarkation in the Crimea til! he was invalided 

and Sent to Scutari, in December. During his voyaging and cam- 

palgning he kept a journal for the amusement of his friends; from 
the greater part of which this volume is taken. 

As an entire narrative the book is not remarkable. The broad 

* Narrative of a Campaign in the Crimea; including an Account of the Battles of 


Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman. By Lieut. George Shuldham Peard, 20th Regi- 
ment. Published by Bentley. 


CAMPAIGN IN 


happy to say that I managed to relieve a few of them,” 

It will not be maintained that it is any part of the duty of a 
commander-in-chief, especially at the moment of a critical march, 
to serve out water to the men, when water is readily procurable, 
or to act as cook to the innumerable soldiers of the army. To 
fill their flasks, aud, in a country for practical purposes un- 
known, to cook their rations, would seem to be as much a matter 
of course as boiling a kettle for breakfast at home. Neither is 
it the business of a general of division to attend to such matters 
at such a time. It is regimental business—for the colonel to order, 
if order be needed; for the subalterns to see executed. Even 


| the “regimental system” might admit of increased efliciency. 


It does not appear that for nearly a month after the arrival be- 
fore Sebastopol the army was so occupied as to be unable to have 
formed a road. It was, however, “not thought of,” and indeed 
was not much needed till after the Russians commanded their own 
regular road, as a result of the battle of Balaklava. Of the ex- 
cessive tasks of the men in the trenches when the fire began, 
Lieutenant Peard abounds in instances. Yet, spite of exhaustion, 
fatigue, and seanty food, the men’s spirit overcame their debility 
when there was a demand upon it either for fighting or for work. 

* At eleven p.m. in the evening of the 30th of October, 1 was ordered on a 
working party, with forty men, to the three-gun battery, on the extreme 
left of the Greenhill trenches, across the ravine above the picket-house ; and 
we were engaged in placing a furnace in position for heating red-hot shot, 
asa gun was being brought up (24-pounder) to replace one that had been 
disabled. It was to throw red-hot shot into a ship which was moored across 
the inner harbour, and which gave this battery considerable annoyance. The 
gun had to be brought round in front of the battery by a winding road 


| through the picket-house yard; and behind the battery there was a most 


precipitous rock, at the foot of which wasa valley, through which the gun 
had to pass. 

“We could plainly hear persuasive language and whips cracking down 
below us, and shortly after an artillery-ofticer came to me to make a request 
that I would allow my men to go down and assist them, as the horses were 
unable to bring the gun up. We went down, and found eight horses at 
work. They were fairly worn out, and would not move an inch. We 
hitched the drag-ropes to the axles of the gun-carriage ; and the men endea- 


| voured, with the assistance of the horses, to get it up this little rising ground, 





but were unable to accomplish it. 

“It was of the greatest importance that the gun should be in position 
when the morning dawned, and now it was fast advancing. 1 requested 
that the horses should be taken out, and that the men should be allowed to 
try it by themselves; which was agreed on ; and, borrowing a few hands from 
the picket-house, they gave three cheers, and ran it up in no time. The 
horses were again placed in, and we escorted the gun to its next sticking- 
place, which was in front of the battery which it was to oceupy; and the 
dawn of morning had now come, and we could plainly see the harbour below 
and the Russian batteries. ‘This was no place to leave it to be practised on 
all day, and all praise is due to our fellows for their exertions in moving it 
from this perilous position into the battery. Great proof of skill and pre- 
sence of mind was there shown. 

* The horses had been taken out, and the gun was just being put into 
position, when all on a sudden it got too much way, the men at the drag- 
ropes were capsized, and a corporal of artillery, being in the shafts, showed 
great presence of mind, by sticking to the shafts, and guiding this heavy 
piece of ordnance into its position; whereas the slightest hesitation on his 
part would have precipitated the gun over the cliff, and in all probability 
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have killed a dozen of my men. 
around,” 

Compared with the “graphic” accounts of the press, or the 
simple but effective sketches of 4 Month before Sebastopol, this 
volume is somewhat meagre ; but in point of military information, 
we suspect it is of more value than either. 


He received the greatest praise from all 





MOREDUN.* 
Tuis fiction is a tale attributed to the late Sir Walter Scott; the 
authenticity of which, and the story how the manuscript came 
into the possession of the present “ proprietor,”—a story as won- 
drous as the romance itself,—have excited the curiosity of literary 
gossips for months past. The account of the manner in which M. 
KE. De Saint Maurice Cabany obtained the manuscript is essentially 
the same as that by which authors, ever since the days of Mr. 
Tom Little at least, have aimed at drawing attention to their 
lueubrations by a framework of manuscripts discovered, and so 
forth. 

“About thirty years ago,” an eccentric [and anonymous] CGer- 
man merchant caine to Paris, and M. Cabany assisted him in 
“some statistical works [what were they ?] and inquiries.” The 
German expressed himself so grateful as to induce the idea of a 
legacy; but “ misfortunes suddenly overtook him,” and left him 
nothing substantial to bestow. Before his death, however, the 
German promised M. Cabany his writing-desk; speaking mys- 
teriously about its contents—“ that it was all he had to leave me, 
but that it would be a more durable memorial than any sum he 
could have bequeathed me.” 

In due time the old gentleman died: his wife and daughter quit- 
ted Paris for Germany, taking with them the mysterious writing- 
desk, to which neither the legatee nor anybody else attached any 
value. Three-and-twenty years afterwards the desk turned up. 

“‘ My astonishment,” writes M. Cabany, “may be imagined when, in the 
month of September 1854, I received a box, with a note trom his daughter, 


now married in Bavaria, accompanying the writing-desk, which, she said, 


her mother and she had taken away inadvertently amongst other articles,— | 


that they would have sent it to me long ere then, never having forgotten 
that it was mine by her father’s dying bequest; but that they feared the 
expense of carriage would be greater, perhaps, than its value. The visit of 
a relative to Paris gave them now, she added, an opportunity of sending it 
free of any charge. 


“If I was surprised to receive the writing-desk after such an interval, still | 


more so was I withits contents; for amongst them I found, besides a singular 
collection of Royalist tracts relating to the Restoration, a package containing 
and MS. of ‘Moredun, a tale of the 1210,’ accompanied by the following 
etter, 

The letter is dated Paris, 4th November 1826; and is addressed 
to “ W.5.,” assumed to be the Hon. W. R. Spencer, well known 
for his elegant “ vers de société.” It is subscribed ** W. 8.,” 
sumed to be Walter Scott ; and, to cut a long story short, presents 
the manuscript of a tale to 8S. [Spencer) as a gift to his “ daft 
friend the foreign monomaniac,” in whose case “ Anne ” [Miss 
Anne Scott] had been interested by Spencer. It is assumed that 
this tale was Moredun. The letter states that the story was 
written many years ago, and was intended to form one of a series 
of tales drawn from the history of Scotland ; and that the manu- 
script was given to “Anne”; who, however, could not part with it 
without consent, &c. 

The story of the discovery first saw the light in November 
last year, and excited some but scarcely general attention. M. 
Cabany says the Parisian men of letters, with one exception, were 
afraid to commit themselves. A daily paper in this country 
had no such misgiving ; an article appeared vouching for every- 
thing, the merit of Moredun included: but we have not heard of 
any one falling on his knees, as did Parr, to receive the manuscript | 
of Ireland’s Shakspere forgery. The general current of opinion, 
we think, was adverse to the claim. Several persons well ac- 
quainted with Scott unhesitatingly denounced the whole story as a 
fraud, on particular evidence or opinion; perhaps somewhat too 
broadly. ‘To confute those assertions is the object of an introduc- 
tion of more than sixty pages; as well as to show from Lockhart’s 
Life and other sources the probability that Scott should have writ- 
ten a tale like Moredun, thrown it aside, and subsequently given 
it to Spencer for publication. For Spencer, like himself, was then 
in difficulties from the great panic of 1825. Scott, too, it is ar- 
gued, might have had the further object of trying if he could get 
up another “ Great Unknown,” and Moredun was to be the feeler. 

The matter is not one for halting between two opinions. The 
book is a verity or a forgery, be the concocter who he may ; 
and we are decidedly in favour of the latter conclusion. ‘The 
starting difficulty is great. Scott was not the man to have 
any sympathy with a German monomaniac. It is not likely 
he would at any time, much less in 1826, have given away 
a manuscript fiction of three volumes for a stranger whom he 
certainly would have despised. If, as is insinuated, it was 
given to Spencer as a delicate mode of conferring a pecuniary fa- 
vour, why was not the tale published at the time? If Spencer 
declined the offer, why not return the manuscript, or at all events 
why give it to this anonymous German? Who was this “ daft | 
man”? and what connexion had he with a member of the Eng- | 
lish aristocracy and London world driven to Paris by sudden | 
pecuniary difficulties? There is another awkwardness: the story 
was not made public till every one who could have given direct | 

| 


as- 





evidence upon the matter was dead. Curiously enough, the ac- 
count was distributed to the journals the day before Lockhart’s 
death, and the first notice of it appeared in London on the day of his 


* Moredun: a Tale of the Twelve Hundred and Ten, By W. 8. 
Published by Low and Son. 


In three volumes. 








| reader may be led on for a time out of curiosity. 


| deed the source of his popularity, was animation. 


death. Lockhart, however, would not have been an original wit. 
ness, though his opinion would have been important. 

The foundation thus seems rotten enough. The superstructure 
is exceedingly clever—in fact, too clever. M. Cabany in his in. 
troduction answers the assertions and arguments of Skene the 
friend of Scott and Gordon his amanuensis, very well, if not 
altogether convincingly. He professes not to have read Lock. 
hart’s Life till after the discovery was made public and the authen. 
ticity denied; but he makes out as good a case from the Life, why 
Scott might or indeed did do all that is attributed to him, as if the 
story had been planned to square with the argument. Everything 
is capital save the one thing needful— Moredun itself. 

That is very inferior, not merely to Scott’s known romances, 
but to the romances of several of Scott’s successors or copyists, 
James has far better tales than Moredun. Nay, we could produce 
closer resemblances to Seott’s manner from very inferior writers, 
It may be said that this story is assumed by the “ proprietor” to 
have been written at an early stage of Scott’s career. But it is 
not a mere mode of composition of which we speak. There is no 
life, no vigour, no historical vraisemblance, there are no manners 
in the book. Nor do we think there is any interest, though the 
The most re- 
markable feature of the tale is literalness, mostly wandering along 
a dead level, sometimes sinking to the absurdity of bathos. This 
feature is the very opposite of Scott. His characteristic, and in- 
His poetry is 
often commonplace enough in imagery and sentiment; his expres- 
sion rather removed from prose than poetical in any high sense; 
his ideas and versification at times approach doggerel. But he is 
ever bright and animated, dashing along like a shallow brook. 
The novels are defective in many things: the story not well con- 
structed; probability in the conduct sacrificed to the convenience 
of the writer or to claptrap; the thoughts wanting depth; the per- 


| sons, except in his strictly “ Scotch novels,” often too melodramatic. 


But, unless when some grotesque humorist becomes a bore, the 
narrative and dialogue are always lively. Into whatever Scott 
did he seemed to throw some of his healthy vigorous organization— 
his animal spirits; even his epistles mostly have this characteris- 
tic. The letter to “ My dear W.S.,” which opens “this strange 
eventful history,” is about as flat a piece of epistolary writing as 
needs be. 

If the reader turn to particular points instead of broad views 
in search of evidence, he will not be disappointed. Moredun is a 
Seotch novel of the year 1210, when William the Lion was on the 
throne of Scotland and John was ruling in England. Moredun is 
the hero and the lover; he is supposed to be a poor but valorous 
knight; and the object is to marry him to King William's niece, 
the daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon; which, after a series of 
adventures in the hacknied style of historical romance, is accom- 
plished. The opening scene is called an inundation: it is a break- 
ing-up of ice, perhaps more appropriate to large Northern rivers 
than to Scotland. However, here William the Lion is introduced, 
by dropping him into a parenthesis. A Chancellor of Scotland in 
the thirteenth century, at a Royal Council, is represented as 
speaking of the High Constable as “ my esteemed colleague.” 
A Knight Templar, of the same age, talks of the “ antecedents ” 
of a serving man, in the sense of character and previous career ; 
though the word “antecedents” was little if at all in use before 
Scott’s death, and certainly not at the time when it is pretended 
this tale was composed. In the third volume we find a Town- 
Clerk introduced as draughtsman of the “ marriage settlements ”; 
an idea derived from the close of Waverley, but about as fitly 
introduced here as if the scribe of the thirteenth century had 
been invested with modern black superfine and silk stockings. 


| The letter signed “ W. 8.” speaks of anachronisms, and the point 


is also guarded in the introduction ; but at no period of his career 
would Scott have fallen into these and many similar gaucheries. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL." 

Ir it is no small matter to form a theory of the Beautiful, equally 
is it no small matter to criticize one when formed. The man who 
does the second effectually must be potentially the man to do the 
first. Having for our own part no pretensions in that line, and 
being rather indeed of the opinion that no practically useful theory 
of the beautiful can be formed, such as will teach the beholder to 
fathom or the artist to represent, save and except in so far as each 
shall be gifted by God with a special faculty for doing so satisfac- 
torily to his own consciousness, but in the main inexpressibly by 
any verbal process, we shall do little in reference to the small vo- 
lume in which Dr. Macvicar has propounded his views, beyond 
comparing their result with their promise. 

Dr. Maevicar starts with saying, that “according to what is 
here unfolded, the lineaments of beauty by which the eye is flat- 
tered or the ear regaled are as determinate as any propositions in 
mathematics.” This is a splendid promise ; but when the definite 
analysis commences, we begin to suspect that it will lose itself in 
generality; being told that, “if we had but reach of mind enough 
to take an all-embracing view of the universe, we should find that 
all was supremely, all perfectly beautiful.” The context seems 
not to draw any line between beauty, to be specially so called, and 
adaptation or appropriateness; and, after disregarding this, the 
inquiry seems practically to have pretty well answered itself with 
an universal affirmative. It proceeds, however, dividing beauty 
By John G. Macvicar, D.D., Author of “An 
Published by Edmonston 
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into dynamic and static- -the first progressive, the second accom- 
plished—the first possessing the loftier loveliness of expression, 
the second the more definite loveliness of positive beauty—the 
first perceived as variety, the second as symmetry. The distinc- 
tions laid down in this part of the book, though not, we be- 
lieve, here for the first time, appear to us the most fruitful of use 


to the reader. 
Leaving many matter 
tion of “the results arriv 


rs of detail, we pass to the final recapitula- 
ed at”; the first point'of which is, we con- 
ceive, not only admissible by but palpable to every one who be- 
’ : rreatine G 
lieves in the existence of a creating God. _ A 

“ Pirst, then, there is beauty in nature because of God, of whose Divine 
Int Rese and Feeling, nature being the creature, is, and cannot but be, 
the manifestation. And secondly, as to that wherein the beauty of nature 
ont it follows that, since God operates only in laws, these laws, the 
hs =e of nature, are, and cannot but be, the grounds of ihe beautiful, and 
nature ia, and cannot but be, universally beautiful. But, thirdly, when we 
be vin to break up nature into fragments, and to confine our regards to par- 
decker parts and objects in nature, as, in consequence of the finitude of our 
powers and capacities, 
appes 
ees of a few forces, a Tew } , 
that, when viewed by our finite powers, it seems as If in them the laws of 
n ature were evidently triumphant; while others are the product of so many 
laws, so many conspiring or conflicting forces, that their spontaneous ana- 
lwsie, or analysis in feeling, (on which the perception of beauty depends,) 
transcends the reach of our minds, and we look upon them with compara- 
tively little favour. And hence the orizin of the fine arts, and a legitimate 
field for their existence ; not to imitate nature merely, much less to attempt 
to surpass her either in conception or in execution, but to aim at the pro- 
duction of such compositions as shall be more simple, and more easily em- 
braced by our powers of spontaneous analysis than nature generally is.” 

We pause here, and ask ourselves whether this is a philosophy 
of the Beautiful, or whether it is not rather a philosophy of the 
Appreciable ? That one can understand a simple law of nature 
better than a complex one ; that the artist simplifies, cannot but 
simplify, still further ; and that the simpler the elements of his 
design the better we shall comprehend it,—all this is true : but is 
it not all rather a question of our capacity than of the thing’s 
beauty ? Does it not amount to saying—* We like a thing better, 
(not the more beautiful it is, but) the more intelligible it is ”? Did 
we not know that, as far as it goes, before ? And are we any the 
nearer to the promised mathematical demonstration ? 

Of course, there is a good deal of illustrative matter and detailed 
argument in Dr. Macviear's book, which we do not enter upon— 
not because we would do his views anything less than justice, but 
because our space will not admit of it. We have stated his pro- 
position and his result: in the interval is much rapid reasoning, 
hardy handling of a wide range of subjects, whether physics, for- 
mative art, music, or mathematics, and writing picturesque if 
somewhat florid. 


] 


JARVES’S ART-HINTS.* 

Mr. Jarves is an American gentleman—of affluence and leisure, 
it may be presumed, for his book indicates an addiction on an ex- 
tended scale to art-amateurship, without, so far as appears, the in- 
terruption of any professional or business pursuits. Of the gal- 
leries and art of America, England, France, Flanders, Holland, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain, he seems to be personally cognizant, 
more or less. 

The object of his volume is to combine an exposition of the 
theory of art with some account of its historic sequence and 
relations, passing at times into discursive and individual criticism 
in the way rather of notes than of strictly methodic development. 
He shows a just theoretic appreciation of the relative value of 
the spirit and the form of art—the paramount clainis of the first, 
and subordination but necessary devoted culture of the second. 
The primary truths of nature as applied to art are defined under 
the heads of Infinity, Power, Repose, Sincerity, Variety, and Unity. 
A collateral aim, true to American nationality, is to enforce the 
healthiness of art when resting upon the broad popular sympathy 
for inspiration and support, and its decline under the upas-shade 
patronage of oligarchy, priesteraft, or kingeraft ; and to America— 
as unfettered by artistic precedent or governmental bugbear—the 
author looks for art’s future highest development. Architecture 
and sculpture, according to the promise of the title, come in for 
some notice, and are amenable to the general laws propounded ; 
but the bulk of the book bears more directly upon painting. The 
style is animated, but not free from flourish ‘ool cullen Some- 
times, though rarely, Mr. Jarves appears to write without any very 
decided conviction as to what he is saying; and inaccuracies in 
matters of detail are not so infrequent as they should be. 
Here, for instance, is one of an extreme and even absurd 
kind. In speaking of the effect of Savonarola’s exhorta- 
tions, he says-——“ Rio, from whom I mainly derived this nar- 
rative, states that the spectators were melted into tears. Even 
many of the tiedes, as the partisans of the opposite party were 
called, who came to mock a interrupt the spectacle, were carried 
away by the universal enthusiasm.” Mr. Jarves evidently ima- 
gines that “tiedes” was some curious technical name actually ap- 
plied to this “ opposite party”; whereas, in fact, it is merely the 
French word for dukewarm, “ tiédes.” 

In spirit, the author belongs thoroughly to the school of modern 
art-inquirers, Although he professes to have “ read but little on 
the subject,” much of his detailed principles and illustrations is to 
be found in other writers, particularly Ruskin; to whom, indeed, 
he is ever prompt to render admiring tribute. At the same time, 
he never shrinks from exercising an active and independent judg- 

* Art Hints: Architecture, S« ulpture, and Painting. By James Jackson Jarves, 
Author of * History of the Sandwich Islands,” &c. Published by Low and Co. 





we are obliged to do, some objects are, and cannot but | 
ar in our eye to be, more beautiful than others ; for some are the pro- | 
few laws, and have simple sweeping contours, so | 


| ment of his own; and will pronounce upon Turners, Claudes, Tin- 
| torets, Michael Angelos, Murillos, and what not, quite irrespect- 
| ively of what any one else may have to say. Thisis the only way in 
which itis worth while to write about art ; and Mr. Jarves, founding 
on high principles, and honest and acute in applying them, will be 
found, without at all rivalling such a man as Ruskin in depth or 
originality, well worth the hearing. Ruskin himself is hardly a 
bitterer-tongued enemy of the Renaissance than our author. 
Really, one half-begins to feel a condoling sympathy with that 
art-blight, so many and so hard have been its belabourings of late 
years. Standing as it dovs still the recognized creed of academies 
and patrons, its position recalls that paradox of Browning’s rela- 
tive to Shelley—that he would eventually have ranged himself on 
the side of Christianity, if merely as the weaker cause. Paraded, 
| pilloried Renaissance, almost deserves to inspire her Quixote by 
this time—though far from us be the championship! 


° 
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WHEELER’S GEOGRAPHY OF HERODOTUS." 

Mr. Wuetecer’s volume ought to have been noticed months ago 
among our “ Publications Received”; but it was laid aside to be 
treated, with any other kindred books that miy:t turn up, in an 
article of greater length. No other books of the «ind have recently 
come before us, and we can no longer delay saying a few words in 
Mr. Wheeler's behalf, especially as the production of such a work by 
a young man till recently engaged in the business of bookselling, 
and under the pressure of no ordinary discouragements, deserves 
recognition, even if the work itself had less merit than it actually 
has. 

Mr. Wheeler scarcely does justice to his book in calling it the 
“Geography of Herodotus.” It is rather a general companion to 
Herodotus; arranging methodically according to countries the 
miscellaneous, historical, antiquarian, and topographical informa- 
tion with which the pages of Herodotus are indiscriminately 
crowded; and interweaving such accounts of later investigators 
as are necessary to confirm or correct the impressions however de- 
rived of the old Greek traveller and chronicler. With all the prin- 
cipal recent writers, German, I'rench, and English, whether of 
books or papers in periodicals, upon the questions that come within 
| his scope, Mr. Wheeler appears to be well acquainted; and the la- 
bour expended on his work must have been very great. Itis nota 
book to be read continuously, or from which interesting extracts 
for the columns of a newspaper can be selected ; but in our student 
days we should have eagerly welcomed such an aid in mastering 
systematically the whole body of knowledge contained in the nine 
books of Herodotus. An ample apparatus of maps and topogra- 
phical and ethnographical diagrams, with voluminous and clearly- 
urranged indices, contributes greatly to the utility of the work ; 
and we can have little doubt that it will obtain immediate and ex- 
tensive acceptance in schools and among students of Greek litera- 
ture. Mr, Wheeler announces as preparing for publication a more 
popular work, to be called “ The Life and Travels of Herodotus.” 
We would warn him against some tendency to over-fine writing, 
more likely to develop itself in his popular than in his scholastic 
volume. Clear and animated presentation of facts needs no ficti- 
tious and strained rhetoric. The simpler the language, the more 
condensed the writing, the more acceptable will his coming vo- 
lume be to all judicious and well-informed readers. He should 
aim at making a vivid and authoritative sketch, rather than a 
diffuse and rhetorical amplification of facts within the reach of 
every reader now-a-days. 


* The Geography of Herodotus, developed, explained, and illustrated from Mo- 
dern Researches and Discoveries. By J. Lalboys Wheeler, F.R.G.8. With Maps 
and Plans. Published by Longman and Co. 
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| the Anglo-Saxon laws, the Norman wra. The book is useful for the general 
| justness of its conclusions, and for the great number of facts which it con- 
| tains; but the narrative portion is too curt for history, and generally too 
| full for a mere chronological catalogue raisonnée, except the description of 
| Britain before and under the Romans, which is ample enough. It is rather 
a help to history than a history proper, The first volume comes down to 
| the deposition of Richard the Second. ] 
The Monarchy of France: its Rise, Progress, and Fall. By William 
Tooke, F.R.S. 
[A bulky volume, designed to convey to the English reader “ as much ac- 
quaintance with the continued tide of public and political events in France 
under its monarchy as it may import him to acquire.” This is doue in a 
somewhat diffuse and oldfashioned style, without much original research or 
philosophical reflection, and without any well-formed plan, narrative and 
chronological tables intermixing with each other, Its fulness may recom- 
mend it in preference to much smaller works; but a good deal more mat- 
ter might have been put into the volume than it contains, and that matter 
of a better kind. In fact, The Monarchy of France is a compilation of a 
common character from not very recondite sources. The narrative strictly 
| closes with the assembly of the States-General in 1759; but there is a 
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species of chronological account till 1795, with some curious matter in the 
appendix relating to the Revolution and the Revolutionists. ] 

Natural Elements of Political Economy. By Richard Jennings, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. tet 

[An attempt to treat the subject of political economy on principles based on 
physiology and psychology, as ‘natural elements”: and an indifferent 
attempt it is. The mind and body of man are undoubtedly natural elements 
as regards anything in which he engages; but they are in no more direct 
relation to political economy than they are to any other pursuit: in fact, 
less so than to some arts or sciences, since the objects of political economy 
proper—the increase of wealth and the material comforts it confers—address 
themselves to the instinctive and lower faculties. ] 

Within and Without: a Dramatic Poem. By George Mac Donald. 
{The story of this dramatic poem is crude, complicated, and incongruous, 
sometimes placing the reader in convents, cells, and castles; sometimes car- 
rying him to London, Portsmouth, post-chaises, the Haymarket, and all the 
appliances of modern life. ; 
dramatic treatment or spirit or any very definite purpose in the story. The 
verse has often a kind of poetical sound; which is probably imitative, for 
the writer seems hardly equal to passion, and his principal character, Julian, 
is extremely longwinded. } 

English Battles and Sieges in the Peninsula. Extracted from his 
* Peninsula War.” By Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier, 
K.C.B., &e. 

[A handsome and handy volume, of deep interest and timely appearance, as 
serving to bring before the mind’s eye the great battles of nearly half a cen- 
tury ago. In extracting the ‘* Battles and Sieges”’ from the History of the 
Peninsular War, they have been revised, and Roriga, Vimiera, and Coruna, 
recomposed. } 

An Historical Sketch of the Crimea. By Anthony Grant, D.C.L., Arch- 
deacon of St. Albans, ce. 

[Based upon lectures delivered at a literary institution. The sketch is rapid, 
but done in a manner much superior to some other accounts that have ap- 
peared. ‘The interest in the Crimea, however, relates to the present, not the 
past. ] 

The Philosophy of the Fall, and its Remedy. 
Topham, M.A., Curate of Ticehurst, Sussex. 

[A series of essays, of the character of sermons, on the Fall of Man as nar- 
rated in the book of Genesis, and on the remedy or restoration of the race. 
The subjects are not treated with much of novelty or interest.] 

Department of Science and Art. An Account of the Library of the 
Division of Art at Mariborough House ; with a Catalogue of the prin- 
cipal Works, classified for the use of Visitors to the Library. By 
Ralph N. Wornum, Librarian. 

[The nature of this catalogue of works primarily relating to art as connected 
with manufacture and design, is explained by its tide. It deserves a word, 
as being the first attempt here to render a public library easily available to 
the public. A sixpenny ticket gives a person admission for a week, and for 
longer periods a smaller sum in proportion. } 

Frank Hilton ; or *“*The Queen’s Own.” 
* Romance of War,” &e. 

[A two-shilling novel of military adventure. The scene is chiefly laid in 
the E _ Turkey, but Aden. The incidents are often strongly melodra- 
matic. 


By the Reverend E. C, 


By James Grant, Author of 


ALMANACK. 
The Bombay Calendar and Almanack, for 1855. 


What is more than these defects, there is little | 


Sop volume is directory, record of public occurrences, annual of legislation, | 
ndian army, navy, and civil list, all in one, together with subordinate mat- | 


There is also a guide to Bombay, and an account of its natural pro- 
It is a creditable book to the Presidency, though 


ters. 

ductions, industry, &c. 

rather overdone. } 
PAMPHLETs. 





The Coming Campaign. By Lawrence March 1855; being the day 
Oliphant, Author of the “ Russian for General Uumiliation an yer. 
Shores of the Black Sea,” Xe. By James Amiraux Jeremie, D.D., 


Poland, Russia, and the Western Powers. Regius Professor of Divinity. 
A Memorial, Historical and Political, 
addressed to the British and French 
Nations, by General L. Mieroslawsk.. 

Where are we Drifting ? or a Plain Ques- 
tion for the British People on the War 
with Russia. By Sir Arthur Hallam | 
Elton, Bart. 

Speech of Sir Erskine Perry in the ITouse 
of Commons, on the 10th of May 1855, | 
on the Indian Army. Revised by the | 
Author. 

Letters by a British Commoner. No, 11. 
** The Dangers of England and Duties 
of Englishmen.” A Letter addressed 
to the Electors of Great Britain. By a 
British Commoner. 

A Sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge, on Wednesday, Apmnil 
26th 1854; being the day appointed for 
General Humiliation and Prayer. By | On the Future Destinies of the Celestial 
James Amiraux Jeremie, D.D., Regius Bodies. By Henry Drummond. 
Professor of Divinity, Second edition. | Perpetual Peace to the Machine by the 

A Sermon preached before the University | 
of Cambridge, on Wednesday, 21st! 


An Aj peal to 
ism and its Corruptions. 
Peace, a Layman. 


Churchmen against Pusey- 


By William 


Trade and Partnership: the relative 
Duties and proper Liabilities of the 
Merchant and the State. A Paper read 
before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool, &c. By Swinton 
Boult, Member of the Council of the 
Society, Xe. 


An Account of the History and Manu 

ture of Ancient and Modern Terra 
| Cotta; and of its rise in Architecture, 
as a durable and elegant material for 
decoration. By M. Blashtield, 
M.R.I., &e. 


} 
| Hints on the Discipline appropriate to 
Schools. By Arthur Hill. 


fac- 


= 


Universal Millennium, &c. 
Joseph Carvaja, a Sicilian. 


jy Baron 


Fine Arts. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION: GENERAL SUBJECTS. 
The admissibility and the right treatment of exceptional incidents as 
subjects for art are questions of considerable importance. We hold that 
these are admissible sparingly, but indubitably, when dwelt upon, not for 
the futile reason that they are singular, but as developing in an extraor- 
dinary degree qualities, eifects, or emotions, valuable in themselves; and 


| cates something better than the general abandonment. 


that, once selected, they must be treated with uncompromising respect to | 


truth, which will be, in such cases, exceptional truth, or, if there be no 
help for it, with a bold and confessed conventionality in certain points of 
fact which cannot be fully managed in combination with the essential 
purpose. Mr. Millais’s exceptional picture of “ The Rescue,” where 
three children, saved from a burning house, are restored to their mother, 
fulfils both these conditions. Intense and noble human emotion in a 
moment of overwhelming dramatic interest, which comes home to all of 
us with the most perfect directness and force, is its essence; and this is 





lence and horror of it are embodied in the glare upon the figures, and 
the means used for its counteraction in the hose which lies along the stairs, 
The mother kneels half-way up the flight, her golden hair hardly gathered 
up, and with notbing on her but her night-gown. Why she is at that 
precise spot we do not know exactly, any more than we might in nature, 
Perhaps she has been hurrying about frantically, running up and down 
the stairs after her children, till beaten back by the scorching flames 
and stifling smoke; perhaps she has fallen on her knees to pray; 
or dropped down at this very moment to receive the priceless 
treasure in her arms, However this may be, the anguish ig 
now all gone; there is nothing in her face but an ecstatic joy that 
floods every pulse of her being—flushes her cheeks rose-crimson, 
parts her panting lips, and lights up her azure eyes like cressets. The 
fireman is descending the stairs with determined unprecipitate caution— 
a solid dauntless Englishman, whose daily bread is the contempt of death 
—his mouth sensitive, but compressed and unbending, his eyes counting 
every treacherous step before him. His business at the instant is to de- 
liver up the children; and doubtless there is other business for him in 
the flames which must be attended to with wordless promptitude, The 
best criticism we have heard on his passionless self-possession was ex- 
pressed in the phrase ‘There is the whole battle of Inkerman in that 
face.” Round his neck clings the eldest boy; who looks back into the 
fire with curiosity excited but unterrified. Under his right arm is a little 
girl, the hem of her night-shift burned away, and her poor legs singed, 
and the long yellow hair falling so as wholly to conceal her face; but we 
need not see it, for we know its expression, as, pressing her hand hard 


| against the man, she strains to leap out of his grasp into her mother’s, 


His left hand holds an infant, which sobs in utter piteous distress, but 
has now recognized its beloved refuge, as it clasps its mother round the 
neck. ‘To our perception, no possible heightening could be given to the 
pathos of the scene as expressed in this half visible face, that of the 
mother, and the girl’s action; while the fireman and the boy are equally 
right for true character, and as affording the counterbalance of com- 
parative repose to emotions so wild and hurried. As for the effect, it 
blazes with an inner light which almost seems its own, and not matter 
of the laying on of pigment. That it is absolutely true—that there 
would not be something more of capricious play and variation in nature 
—we are far from supposing or asserting, as far as we are from believing 
that so resolute an approximation to the truth is extant anywhere else, Of 
the main correctness of the deep crimson tone of the fire reflection, rather 
than any yellower or paler shade, we entertain no doubt from reminiscences 
of actual fire effects witnessed by night. Dawn, grey and primrose-hued, 
is here stealing on, as may be seen by the glimpse of roofs and sky out 
of window, and by the tone which falls over the mother, whom 
some turn in the wall must be understood to have taken out of the 
fire-light and thrown into cool shadow ; but this would not, we appre- 
hend, make any material difference in the blood-red effect within-doors, 
Probably there would be more smoke than the artist has represented—but 


| the suppression of that (if really to be expected) is a bold conventionality, 
| such as we started by calling necessary in order not to interfere with the 


| or with more remarkable artistic cl 


| to the aspect represented ; and the general tone is somewhat chalky. 


expression of the picture : possibly also the window-panes would have 
cracked in the furious heat, and the reason for the cessation of the fire- 
light on the mother and infant would be more clearly explained by a 
sharper boundary-line of shadow. The fireman looks stunted ; and some 
parts of the picture—parts strictly subordinate—are manifestly hurried. 
Here ceases what we find to say indemur. We have before called the 
work its author’s master-piece, and the finest in the exhibition—belong- 
ing, in fact, to a totally different genus from everything else ; and we 
have nothing to express but profound admiration of the sentiment and 
wonder at the execution, 

It would be difficult to find a picture more abhorrent to flesh and blood 
than Mr. Egg’s “ Life and Death of Buckingham,” or one treated with 
a more outspoken disregard of everything save the truth to be rendered, 
leverness of style. The ghastly dead 
wretch in the second compartment of the painting is really almost a relief 
rather than otherwise from the leering hardened women of the first, and 
the blasé men to whom the orgie has lost every excitement but that of its 
wickedness. The worst of it is, that this brutalism and this horror are 
thrust in our faces without, as far as we can perceive, any such valuable 
moral lesson as was unquestionably intended. The Duke of Buckingham, 
though he happened by mere accident to die in a miserable room, did not 
die a miserable man; his death was not dependent upon his de- 
bauchery ; and, as for the bare fact that he first rioted and then died, 
what of it? No maddest libertine is such a fool as not to know that 
he must die. ‘The moral of the picture, therefore, we must pronounce 
naught ; the revulsion of feeling with which each section of it de- 
serves to be regarded, considerable ; the impressiveness of rendering 
in each, so far as its mere thoroughness is concerned, very great. 
In the first compartment the effect of the window open on the midnight 
sky, with the moon looking in on the heated revel, and the figure of the 
sardonic-featured’ Charles II, are among the best points. Buck- 
ingham’s expression is not very clear, unless it be drunken dignity ; the 
lights and shades are cut up, though probably not untruthfully according 
The 
young man and woman to the right are the only figures whose mien indi- 
( In the second, the 
corpse’s wig off, the sponge which has perhaps been used, or perhaps left 
untouched, to wipe his clammy lips, the order of the Garter hanging loose 
from his knee, the fallen mouth and clutch at the pillow, and the crushed 
butterfly on the floor, all combine to aggravate the hideousness of that 
mean untended deathbed. Generally and in detail, this scene is full of 
excellent painting: what Buckingham has done with his right leg is not 
sufficiently evident. On the whole, this double picture constitutes much 
the most memorable thing that Mr. Egg has produced. His other subject, 
Robert Emmet in prison consoled by the lady of his love, is powertully 
handled, and has a look of acute feeling; but the impression it produces 
on us is that of the look without the substance. ‘ Through the green 


shade wandering” is a small figure of a lady of the Stuart times, with a 


| pert archness in her face which there seems to be nothing to call forth. 


represented under an effect which every resource of art has been used to | 


render to the utmost thoroughgoing and fierce, as far as is compatible | 
The entire history and action of | 


with the supremacy of that emotion. 


the picture are concentrated into the briefest compass. Of actual fire 


there is none save a burning brand upon the staircase ; but the full viru- | 





The “ Sancho Panza and Dr. Pedro Rezio” of Mr. Leslie, though on a 
small scale of development, is as exquisite a piece of quiet humour as he 
has produced at his best. The state bearcr of the governor's knife and 
fork standing motionless for the word of command, the eye (for one sees 
no more) of the page bringing in a dish to the right, and the watery un- 
conquerable smile which relaxes the features of the attendant facing the 
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— a aa iving spectator is constrained t 
ruthless doctor, and which the — one _* - —— ° 
respond to with one of his own, are al per’ _ f — — a at an 
fidgety, but on his best behaviour, a 30 — - i 
is the extreme of simplicity, yet hardly insu cient. Mr. } aclise’s 
great excellences and grave defects have been canvassed to tiresomeness : 
without, therefore, repeating what every year gives us occasion to observe, 
we shall say simply, that “Orlando about to engage with Charles the 
Duke’s Wrestler,” is on the whole a better than average Maclise. Or- 
lando, who glances up at Rosalind with the worship of incipient first 
love, as he steps forward in self-possessed courage to engage his bull-dog 
antagonist, is a figure of remarkable completeness and manly grace. Ro- 
salind also, though her face is the usual stereotyped one, has more of 
genuine womanly softness and subdued impulse than usual. Charles is 
extreme, but vigorous. Luckily, these are the principal figures, for the 
rest have less to recommend them. The painter's theatrical tendency 
estimated by noting that no fewer than seven of the chief actors, 

not to speak of background supernumeraries, are scowling under their 

brows, or looking out of the corners of their eyes,—( liver and his man, 

Charles, the Duke, Rosalind, Touchstone, and Orlando, The bran-new 

Elizabethan mansion at the back is an eyesore and a solecism: indeed, we 

have heard that it has been copied, at the request of the purchaser of the 

picture, from his own fresh-stuccoed country hall, conservatories and all. 

There are few faultier pictures on the walls, in a technical sense, than 

Mr. Poole’s “Seventh Day of the Decameron—Philomena’s song by the 

side of the Beautiful Lake in the Ladies’ Valley”; yet scarcely one 

that is so visibly the work of a poet, or that appeals so surely to the 
subtiler sense of the beholder. Drawing, colour, effect, truth, perspective, 
arrangement, have gone to the four winds: to say that the picture re- 
mains nevertheless tolerable, and even beautiful, is to say that Mr. Poole 
is the one in a thousand—a man of genius. And such he is proclaimed 
to be by the tender delicate faces and actions, the warm atmosphere of 
love and enjoyment free from any slightest taint of sensual coarseness, 
and the pang of undefined melancholy —true evidence of the poetic in- 
sight— which seems, as it were, to give all this enjoyment its richest zest, 
even while it cankers the heart of it. Mr. Poole ill-treats his 
glorious gifts, but he cannot conceal them. The conditions of the 
case are reversed with Sir Charles Eastlake; yet he too is as bad 
as usual, and as good as usual,—that is to say, that “ Beatrice,” 

(Shakspere’s Beatrice, we assume,) who has heretofore been Irene, and 

Héloise, and any number of other women, is supremely unnatural and 

unmeaning, and yet bears evidence in no stinted degree to its author's 

artistic susceptibility and knowledge. Uniting calm judgment to feeling 

and skill, Mr. Dyce is a step in advance of either Mr. Poole or the Pre- 

sident; but, in his work also—a head of Coleridge’s “ Christabel”’ pray- 
ing at the old oak-tree, the feeling is the really worthy thing, and that is 
very delightfully touched with the early piety and charm,—although one 
cannot but perceive that it trenches on mannerism. The white roses in 
the hair look extremely like artificial flowers; and as to the adjuration 
quoted from the poet, 

** Her face—oh! call it fair, not pale,”’ 

we would venture to hint at “dingy”’ as more exactly descriptive than 
either epithet ; and this still more markedly of the hands. Mr. Herbert's 
picture of “ Lear recovering his reason at the sight of Cordelia” has all 
the parade of severity and of sentiment too deep to be vivid or violent, 
but none of the essence of these. It will impose on that most gullible of 
all classes which believes in the “ dodge” of quictism and the shallow 
profound ; but on investigation, you find that the painter’s affectation of 
childish simplicity is no affectation at all—that he is as empty at the 
fiftieth glance as for after reaction’s sake he calculated on your believing 
at the first. This gentleman's son, Mr. A. J. Herbert junior, exhibits 
“ Don Quixote’s first impulse to lead the life of a Knight-errant” ; pro- 
mising enough in certain qualities of painting, but in character a crass 
misconception. The chivalrous gentleman is made a tailor taking a re- 
ligious turn, or a cobbler whose snub nose turns up at the universe mo- 
rally as well as physically. 

“ Britomart Unarming,” by Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, is lower in tone 
than his wont with such subjects; in colour, refined and pleasant, but 
in other respects weak,—unless, indeed, we except Britomart herself, who 
is something of what one may imagine the fighting beauty. ‘“ Christian 
conducted by Charity, Prudence, Piety, and Discretion, into the Valley 
of Humiliation,” is a step lower. “‘An Armenian Lady, Cairo—the 
Love Missive” constitutes a feature of the gallery, as coming from the 
distinguished water-colourist Mr. Lewis. With many of his known ex- 
cellences, the management of the oil-colour betrays a certain stickiness, 
Mr. Frith has nothing much worth looking at, whether in regard to sub- 
ject, scale, or treatment: “ Feeding the Calves,” where Mr. Ansdell has 
worked together with him, and with a good result of uniformity, is the 
best—natural and naive. From Mr. Frost's “ Bacchante and Young 
Faun Dancing” we turn with reprobation and disgust. Mr. Goodall, 
whose subjects are generally scarce deserving the name at all, has one 
of a higher cast this year—“ The Arrest of a Peasant Royalist, Brittany, 
1793”; without making it one of his worst pictures, he turns it into a 
scene from a “drame.” Leslie devoid of humour and hard in painting 
would be Mr. Horsley as he appears in the authorship of the “Scene 
from Don Quixote,’ where the curate, barber, niece, and house keeper, 
massacre the library of romance. 

Let us turn from these habitués to names some of which at least are 
unbacknied. A life-sized head named “ Elgiva,”’ by Miss J. M. Boyce, 
contains, we have small hesitation in asserting, the very best painted 
flesh in the whole gallery—broad, pure, and simple, with only the faintest 
dash of crudity. The face unites beauty and character, with a more de- 
cided bias towards the latter on the artist’s part. Nor is the arrangement 
of colour less eloquent of a genuine gift—the violet-tinted hood and 
greenish blue of the sky, dappled with spurts of cloud, bringing out the 
ruddy hair and crimson lips admirably. The “ Study” of a lady with 
a black lace veil seems to be of an equal range of excellence. Without 
sinning on the side of the masculine, Miss Boyce paints with a manliness 
which there are few men to emulate. Another lady, Miss Howitt, sends 
a subject whose painfulness is in nowise glossed over, and in which the 
expression is carried to a point of anguish “ that would not be comfort- 
ed.” “ The Castaway ”’ presents a girl, once beautiful, now haggard and 
faded, seated by a dust-heap, and leaning her fevered head against a wall. 
She has set down a basket of flowers, and her lilies lie tainted along the 
grimy ground. The point of the picture is the expression, which has 
emething arresting in its unsoftened intensity: the execution is a minor 


may be 
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matter, but that also, though chargeable with some woolliness, is tho- 
roughly conscientious both in detail and in effect, and the idea of the 
subject pervades every part of it. “ Rivalry,” by Mr. W. Cave Thomas, 
is repiete with most highly-wrought and excellent painting—not to speak 
of drawing, which few English artists indeed can dispute against this 
gentleman. The subject has nothing of that abstruse turn which has 
interfered with popular appreciation of Mr. Thomas on former 
occasions, but there is still a coldness in the embodiment. The 
concealment of the principal lady’s face, whether it please us or 
not, shows that he is above conforming to rule when he conceives 
that a departure from it will suit his purpose better, Mr. W. J. 
Grant, long the drudge of academic pedantries, and still far from 
fully emancipated from them, shows a capacity for better things both 
in “ The Red Rose,” and, much more noticeably, in “ Dr. John- 
son carries home the poor girl he found deserted in the streets,”— 
which is painted with a telling simplicity, and has some genuine tender- 
ness, that makes it not unworthy of true-hearted “ great old Samuel” and 
the pathetic theme. Mr. Glass’s “ Evening on the Prairie—a Doubtful 
Sign,” has a fresh subject, a luminous sky, and doubtless many of the 
merits of its talented painter ; but it is hung too high to be judged in de- 
tail, The same doom weighs upon Mr. Martineau’s “ Taming of the 
Shrew,’’—in which, however, we can discern straightforward probable 
action, thorough handling, and strong, clear, unfaltering colour. On 
“‘ Griselda expelled from the House of the Marquis’”’ Mr. Gale has be- 
stowed all possible care, and that of a kind possessing valuable qualities 
in itself: he has done his best to discriminate character and vary incident ; 
but, in spite of all, the result is a perfect caput mortuum. Not to speak of 
the faces—look at the actions of the hands, how totally lifeless, trailing, and 
languid! The best point of incident, and that not difficult to think of, is 
the youth spreading his cloak for the patient wife’s naked feet. Mr. Gale 
can paint and imitate, but not compose ; and this prescribes single heads 
or figures as the one line of art in which he would be able to achieve a 
solid position. Pallid and undistinctive is Mr, Woodington'’s “ Vessel 
under conduct of an Angel coming over the waves with Spirits to Purga- 
tory,” from Dante, or, as Browning says, “ colourless and faint-designed,” 
The spirits move accurately, but not impulsively ; and the meaning of the 
whole thing is “‘ Royal Academy Life-School and Practice in Sculpture,” 
far rather than Dante, poetry, or spirit-world. Mr. Wyburd has a pretty 
“ Lalla Rookh,” which, though not more solid in stuff than previous ex- 
amples, is probably the completest of all in its own line; and Mr. Hopley, 
in “A Primrose from England” which raised antipodal Australians to a 
pitch of enthusiasm by its memories of home, has got hold of one of the 
most poetic subjects in the gallery, and turned out one of the most feel- 


ingless and incapable pictures. 





BURFORD’S PANORAMA: SEBASTOPOL. 

Ever on the alert for scenes of prevalent public interest, and prompt at 
producing them full and complete when it occurs to one that he may 
be about setting to at the task, Mr. Burford has added this week to his 
many former achievements a view of the City of Sebastopol and the sur- 
rounding Fortifications; “ taken from the centre of the vast plateau 
occupied by the Allied armies to the South side of the city, close to a 
gorge that separates the English from the French approaches, and whence 
the ground gradually slopes downwards to the harbour.”” This “ vast 
plateau,” swelling into mounds and hillocks here and there, but essen- 
tially smooth ground throughout, occupies the whole foreground of the 
great circular area ; bounded by successive chains of hills and crags for 
about three-quarters of its extent, and by the sea for the fourth. Cape 
Chersonese, Kamiesch Bay, the city itself, the ruins of Inkerman, Ba- 
laklava—names but lately first heard from English lips, now how familiar! 
—succeed each other as chief points in the expanse; not to mention the too 
numerous forts of the defenders, the guns, batteries, and other siege- 
works, of the assailants. The scene possesses great picturesque natural 
beauty; and its broad clear sky, blue sea, and overlooking mountains, 
here blunt and verdure-clad, there peaked and snow-blanched, have been 
rendered with Mr. Burford’s best skill. Mr. Selous also, to whom the 
figure-painting belongs, as usual, has plentifully diversified the ground 
with groups easy and appropriate. In one respect the printed descrip- 
tion of the catalogue hardly seems to have been fully adhered to,—as the 
plain cannot be said to be “ now all bare, brown, well-trodden earth, 
strewn with stones, without the least vegetation.” 

COLNAGHI’S AUTHENTIC SERIES. 

We have received in a lump four parts of Mr. Simpson’s Crimean 
lithographs, ending with Part VI; and are glad to see that the series 
rather increases than diminishes in spirit, interest, and careful execution, 
The Field of Inkerman, the Commissariat Difticulties in wet weather, 
the Graves on Cathcart’s Hill, the Light Cavalry Charge of the 25th 
October, Sebastopol from on board the Sidon, and the Embarkation of 
Wounded at Balaklava, are among the notabilities of this instalment; 
and plans with numerous names and details are furnished for not a few, 
where needed, Mr. Simpson's original water-colour designs, moreover, 
have been on view at Messrs, Colnaghi’s. They exhibit a plenteous 
share of spirit, cleverness, and facility at rapid and expressive sketching; 
much of which has naturally evaporated in their transfer to the stone, 
although the accuracy appears to be very considerable with which the 
points important for affording information as to the actual facts have 
been retained and elaborated. 





BUST OF GENERAL EVANS. 

The Panorama of Sebastopol is not the only war-item in the week's art. 
A bust of General Sir De Lacy Evans, the work of Mr. Pepper of Bright- 
on, and bearing a distinctive origin as being the fruit of a shilling-sub- 
scription instituted by a committee of Brighton townsmen, has been on 
view at Mr. Claudet’s Photographic Establishment in Regent Street. 
The veteran appears in his regimentals; portrayed, as regards art, ina 
somewhat rough-and-ready style, yet characteristically. The bust is to 
be executed in marble, and placed in the Brighton Town-hall or Pavi- 
lion; and we would strongly suggest to the committee, if they wish Mr, 
Pepper to produce a work which shall do him and themselves credit, to 
waive their intention, as expressed in a printed handbill, of “ carefully 
directing and overlooking it during its progress and until its completion.” 
It is an insult to common sense for “ Brighton townsmen” either to em- 
ploy Mr. Pepper if he needs to be directed and overlooked, or to direct 
and overlook him if he deserves to be employed. 








































































































~~ Published thia day, price 2s. 6a 
OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY for Junz.—Convents : 
1. On the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt. 
2. Religious Bodies in England and Wales. 
3. Progress and Direction of British Exports. 
4. Census of the Deaf and Dumb. 
5. Miscellanea. 
London: Joun W, Parkerand Son, 445, West Strand. 
MHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 


ZINE, for June, price 2s. 6d. Contains: 


1. The Birth of the American Constitution. 

2. Boulogne. 

3. The Arabs in Spain: their History, Literature, 
and Arts. 

4. Memoir of Colonel Walter Butler. 

5. Geology. 

6. Ninette Pompon. Part II. Conclusion. 

7. Sonnet: The Protestant Sister of Mercy. 

8. Irish Rivers. No. XI. The Nore. 

9. Ethnology, Religion, and Politics. 


10. To June. By Deuis Florence M‘Carthy. 

ll. National Galiesies, Schools of Art, and their 
Mangement. 

12, Our Enemies Abroad and at Home. 





Dublin: James M‘GLasHan, 50, Upper Sackville | 


Street; Winuiam S. Orn and Co, Paternoster Row, 
London; and all Booksellers. 


EXHIBITION OF ART-INDUSTRY IN PARIS. 


MHL ART-JOURNAL, for Junr, con- | 


tains an Illustrated Report of the most beautiful 
and interesting contents of the Exhibition in Paris. 
The ENGRAVINGS FROM THE ROYAL PIC- 
TURES in the ART-JOURNAL for June are— 
** Portsmouth Harbour,” after C. Stanfield, R.A.; and 
* Ariel,” after H. J. Townsend. The Sculpture is * The 


Nyinph ot the Rhine,” frou the Statue by Schwantha- | 


ler. The Exhibition of the Royal Academy and the 
two Water-Culour Societies are noticed at full length ; 


also articles on Kaulbach’s Illustrations of Shakspere; | 


British Industries, by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. ; The Ex- 
hibition of French Pictures in London, Xe. 
Virtvur, Hans, and Virrvnr, 25, Paternoster Row. 


“MESSRS. BL AC KWOOD AND SONS’ PERIODI-. 
CALS FOR JUNE. 
Next week a be published, 


ane KWOOD'S x AGAZINE for Juve 
} “1855. No. CCOCLXXVI. Price 2. 6a. 
CONTENTS 5 
The Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
Aland— The Baltic in 1854. 
Zaidee : a Romance. Part VII. 
Guce upon a ‘Tine. 
Notes on Canada and the North-west States of 
America. Part IIL. 
Spanish Intolerance and Insolvency. 
The Palmerston Administration. 
The Story of the Campaign. Part VII. Written 
in a Tent in the Crimea. Chap. XXI. The Se- 
cond Cannonade XXII. Subsequent Opera- 


tions. 
YEOPLE’S EDIT ION OF ALISON’S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, Part XXXIII. price 
ls. To be completed in 44 Parts, 


works OF SAMUEL WARREN, 
D.C.L. Part XVI. Price ls. 


4. 
ji WORKS OF THE REY. THOMAS 
M‘CRIE, D.D. A New and Uniform Edition. 

Part I. price 2s. 6d. and ”~ I. price ls. To be com- 

pleted in 20 Nos. 

te PILYSICATL “ATL AS OF NATU- 

RAL PHENOMENA. By A. Keirn Jounsroy, 

F.R.S.E. New Edition. Part VIIL. price 21s. Tobe 

completed in 12 Parts. 

45, George Street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster 
Row, London. 

On the Ist of June 1855 will be published, price 1s. 
with 2 ‘a by IL. kk. Sromee, Phiz,) Part 
VILL. of 

H4 ARRY COVERDALE’S COURT- 

SHIP, AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT: 
showing how this misguided young man fell from the 
ways of good fellowship and (in)sobriety ; how for his 
sins he was condemned to— Matrimony; together with 


adetailed account of his sufferings in that state of | 
bondage! By Fraxkx E. Suupiry, Author of * Frank 


Fairlegh,” ‘* Lewis Arundel,” &e. 


Virtue, Haut, and Virtve, 25, Paternoster Row. | 


"Bec ond Edition, with a coloured Plate, price 2s. 6d, 


MHE ENTOMOLOGIST'S 


for 1855. 





“From allinterested in the progress of British na- 
tural history the volume be fore us will be sure of a 


welcome.” — Gardener's Chronicle. 


ANNUAL, | 


“ The work cannot fail to be a valuable one to those ! 


who cultivate this branch of natural history, and being 
of small price will be found 





& 


generally acceptable.”— | 


Atlas. | 


“This book will turn the joyous pursuits of yout! 
to scientific advantage, and give a double enjoyment to 
the walks of those advane ed in life. ”"— Economist, | 
London: Joux Vax Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row; 
and to be had of all Booksellers, and at all Railway 
Stations. | 


GEORGE ROUTLEDG!. AND CO,’s NEW 
PUBL — 


JICTURES FROM THE BATTLE- 
FIELDS. By the Roving Englishman. With 
Illustrations taken on the Spot. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
The first edition of 2000 copies of this work was ex- 
hausted in two days; another issue will be ready on 
Monday next 
par LNOY’S F AIR Y TALES. Trans- 
lated by J. R. Puaxncne; and Illustrated with 
Designs by John Gilbert. Post 8vo. 7s, Gd. cloth. \ 


VERY BOY’S OOK. A complete 

‘4 Encyclopedia of Sports and Amusements in- 

tended to afford Recreation and Instruction to Boys in 
their Play-hours. By Gronce Forrest. With up- 
wards of 600 Illustrations from Original Drawings, by } 

W. Harvey and Harrison Weir. Post 8vo. 8s, 6d. cloth. 

London: Grorex Rovrieper and Co. Farringdon St. 
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On the 30th of June will be published, price FIVE SHILLINGS, — 
Number I. of 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
London: ROBERT. THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster Row. 





NAPIER'S BATTLES OF THE PENINSULA. 


This day, Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE BATTLES AND SIEGES OF THE 
PENINSULAR WAR. 


By Lieut.-Gen. Sir WILLIAM NAPIER, K.C.B. 
Extracted from his ‘* History of the Peninsular War.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. HALLAMS HISTORIES—-CHEAP EDITION, 








On 3lst May will be published, Vol. I. post 8vo. Gs. (to be completed in 10 Monthly Volumes,) 
THE 


# al/ ) ‘ ig Va ) INT D VW T 
HISTORICAL WORKS OF HENRY HALLAM, 
Popular Edition. 

This edition has been undertaken from the urgent demands made upon the publisher from time to time for 
cheaper copies of these works, which have now become class books at the Universities and Public Schools, and it 
is hoped that the present mode of publication will place them within the means and reach of all classes of readers, 

The Works will appear as follows 
HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SIR A. ALISON'S NEW HISTOR 
This day is published, price 15s. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROP 


From the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. D.C.L. 


The Contents of this Volume comprise 
The | Monetary Crisis in 1825—The Catholic Emancipation Bill—Fall of the Wellington Administration in 
1830-—The Reform Bill—The Polish Revolution and War, from its Commencement in November 1830 till its 
Conelusion in September 1831. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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A LIST OF 
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AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street, London ; 


and 75, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Just published, 2 vols. large 8vo. with Portraits, &c. price 1/. 4s. 
] : } 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND 
DISCOVERTES OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


By Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K.i. 


Also, large 8vo. price i0s. 6d. Vol. I. 


LETTERS OF JOHN CALVIN. 
COMPILED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND 
HISTORICAL NOTES. 
By Dr. JULES BONNET. 
COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 
EDITED BY SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Barr. 


Now ready, in handsome 8vo, price 12s. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE ACTIVE AND MORAL 
POWERS. 


Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
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